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I: Shiny Pants 



Ten years ago the course of my life was bent com- 
pletely out of shape by a want-ad in a San Francisco 
newspaper. The type of ad will be familiar to anyone 
who is, from necessity or morbid curiosity, a reader of 
"Help Wanted" columns. The same ads are still running 
in the same papers. They are usually the biggest on the 
page. They have to be, since their purpose is to lure 
able-bodied men to such exotic foreign scenes as the 
Pacific Islands, Sumatra, Korea, Morocco or, most regu- 
larly, Saudi Arabia. In 1948, such an ad persuaded me to 
exchange the life of a California suburb for that of an 
oil camp set in the windswept wilderness of the Arabian 
desert. 

In that desolate world lit by a perpetual glare, ot 
scorching sun by day, of gas flames by night, I joined 
several thousand voluntary exiles from the United States 
who have, as a body, spent the past quarter-century in 
a string of lonely camps, raising a monumental thirst 
while making a determined effort to disprove Kipling's 
thesis that the best is the same as the worst at any point 
east of De Lesseps' strategic ditch. 

Specifically, they have been trying to prove to a skep- 
tical Arab audience that the best of present-day Amer- 
ican principles and practices are a far cry from the worst 
methods of earlier Westerners who exploited that area, 
and, by extension, that Western ways and motives are 
better than those of the Soviets, who are competing 
briskly for the favor of a distraught Arab world. That 
beleaguered group of Americans have been finding it an 
uphill struggle, in a country noted for its flatness. I 

I 



2 BIG OIL MAN 

know, because for seven years 1 lived in those desert 
camps and took a hopeful, if debatably effective, part in 
that shaky enterprise. 

That I might choose to squander a large chunk of my 
life in the kingdom of Saudi Arabia seemed highly un- 
likely when I first set foot on its soil. Arabia, in its bare 
actuality, bore small resemblance to my preconceived 
notions. There was little enough to recall the Queen of 
Sheba or Scheherazade, and my contacts with the tent- 
and-camel set were, initially, few. Yet if what I found 
there was not what I had expected, it was in many 
respects much more interesting, a tenth-century society 
in the midst of a convulsive leap into the twentieth cen- 
tury, a nation undergoing abrupt transition from the 
camel to the Cadillac. Saudi Arabia in mid-century was 
a new-born nation with an already obsolete monarchy, 
a feudal desert land supported almost entirely by a single 
modern industry. Here nomads still cursed when wells 
brought in nothing but oil, pearl-divers searched for 
oysters in waters roiled by super-tankers, grizzled imams 
preached reaction to a nightshirted new proletariat al- 
ready dreaming of forbidden things like the ballot box 
and the union shop, ham sandwiches and Marilyn 
Monroe. 

Saudi Arabia became home to me for longer than 1 
had ever spent in one place before. It gave me a wife, a 
daughter and a pleasant, friendly life in a carbon-copy 
of an American town. It gave me, too, work that I 
found more rewarding, in several ways, than any I 
would have expected to find at home. I might have made 
as much money elsewhere; but I doubt that anywhere I 
could have spent those seven years out of the middle of 
my life in a more interesting or useful way. 

This was all the more surprising to me because I was 
involved with the petroleum industry. As a normally 
radical student in the 1930's, I had acquired the usual 
view of Big Oil as a clique of cold-hearted tycoons per- 
petually engaged in price-fixing, subversion, monopoli- 
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zation and other sound business practices. In the event, my 
association with that industry was a startling eye-opener. 
In Arabia, at least, I found that the clear-eyed planners 
of American industry bore a disconcerting resemblance 
to men lost in a dense fog or a sandstorm. And at the 
top level I found rugged old oilmen who proved to be 
imbued with ideals worthy of Salvation Army lasses, 
ideals that they were doggedly trying to apply to a 
situation that refused to hold still 

Although not at first an employee of the Arabian 
American Oil Company, better known as Aramco, I was 
to witness both its achievements and its difficulties. As 
the largest private American venture abroad, Aramco is, 
by its nature, of major importance to both the Western 
and Arab worlds. Yet the Aramco enterprise is not run 
by experts, for the simple reason that when it was first 
launched in 1933 there was no one available who could 
even predict, let alone handle, the unimaginable variety 
of problems that have since arisen to plague it. It had to 
grow its own experts as it went along, ordinary indus- 
trial workers who became, usually unwittingly and 
often unwillingly, pioneers in fields that lay far beyond 
the usual limits of their chosen trades. Its executives had 
to become sociologists, its welders diplomats, its rousta- 
bouts educators, in a situation that had no precedent in 
practice or theory. 

Plunged into a medieval desert world that had for 
over a thousand years been deliberately cut off from all 
foreign or modern influences, Aramco's oilmen and their 
associated construction workers found themselves grap- 
pling withindeed, creating a weird, self-propagating 
variety of unforeseen complications. Intending only to 
run a technical operation with equal profit to Arabs and 
Americans, dedicated to a strict minding of their own 
business, they ended by setting off, if only through their 
very presence in that unsophisticated world, a chain 
reaction of developments that has reached into every as- 
pect of Arabian life and culture. Although sincerely de- 
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termined to leave Arab affairs entirely to the Arabs, 
they have already brought about an economic revolu- 
tion, have a social one well under way and may well have 
a political one on their hands before long. 

All of this has often come as a revolting surprise to the 
oilmen, not to say Arabia itself. It has also imposed on 
them responsibilities and urgent needs that have forced 
them to develop, on the run, principles and policies 
designed to cope with problems in fields bearing no di- 
rect relation to the oil industry. In the process, they are 
pioneering methods that are potentially of vital interest 
to the whole Western world, which stands in urgent 
need of ways to achieve a closer cooperation and friend- 
ship with the jittery, prideful, over-populated and des- 
perately poor East. 

The future of the Arabian-American partnership 
looks, at the moment, highly uncertain; but then, it al- 
ways has. It may easily be swept away entirely at almost 
any time, either through its own mistakes or, more 
likely, by the currents of hate and power politics that 
afflict the Middle East as a whole. But it has already 
achieved at least partial successes that may enable it to 
survive the storms ahead. Whatever its eventual out- 
come, the Arabian enterprise holds valuable lessons for 
a world racked by the needs and neuroses of struggling 
new nations. No earth-satellite project, no search for an 
intercontinental missile is of more urgent concern than 
the results of such experiments as Aramco's in the basic 
field of human relations. 

My own small role in the great Arabian experiment was 
not without its shattering aspects, of which none was 
more startling than the fact that it eventually made me 
one of an odd and conspicuous breed widely known as 
the Big Oilman from Arabia. This was a role I found 
both startling and unnerving. In an earlier day, the last 
thing I would have chosen to become was an oilman of 
any sort, let alone one from Arabia. Yet it brought me 
distinction, of a sore 
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The Arabian oilman is today an international figure, 
well known and easily spottedin the capitals and spas 
of four continents. He is the darling of the shadier levels 
of international society and of Russian and British car- 
toonists. In the cartoons he is easily recognized by his 
flowered shirt and a big cigar stuck into a rapacious leer. 
In the lore of the oil camps themselves, his regalia is also 
supposed to include a solid gold Swiss watch, an English 
sports car, two German cameras (one for black-and- 
white, one for color) and a tooled Italian wallet contain- 
ing a dozen used airline tickets and two unused dollars. 
In theory, he rides in Cadillacs, attended by houris and 
henchmen. In practice, his progress is dogged by a de- 
voted tail of dragomen, pimps and postcard peddlers, 
and by alternating cries of "baksheesh" and a go home." 

This spirit of Arabic petroleum is a controversial 
figure, variously seen as the hope or the dope of the 
Trade-Not-Aid school of thought on foreign policy. 
Our fraternity is widely credited with having re-shaped 
the destiny of Arabia; but there is a divergence of opin- 
ion on the shape we have put it in. During the course of 
my Arabian career, we were the subject of congres- 
sional investigations, debates in the House of Commons, 
reports to the United Nations and glowing denunciations 
through press and radio. I heard myself described, at least 
by association, as a torchbearer of democracy, a pioneer 
of industry, a mouthpiece of monopoly, an imperialistic 
exploiter of down-trodden people, and an enemy of Rus- 
sia, Britain, Egypt, France, Israel, Trucial Oman and the 
People's Republic of Outer Mongolia, among others. 

All in all, that seemed quite a list of accomplishments 
for a guy just trying to turn an honest dollar. Fortu- 
nately for my peace of mind, the attainment of such 
global eminence was not foreseeable as I approached 
Arabia for the first time on an April day in 1948. 

There was little enough to hint at glory or romance as 
I flew into voluntary exile. I came, originally, not as an 
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oilman but as one of a planeload of construction workers, 
otherwise known as stiffs, a term which in this case ac- 
curately described condition as well as vocation. Prior to 
leaving New York, our gallant little band had done its 
best to store up the liquid amenities of Western civiliza- 
tion. The deflationary effects of a forty-eight-hour flight, 
offering ample opportunity for increasingly sober reflec- 
tion, had bred a mood well suited to the desert landscape. 

I peered down despondently at the vista unrolling be- 
low, trying to recapture the romanticized feeling I had 
once conceived for a similar desert during a wartime 
year in North Africa. In that Sahara, I had survived my 
initial numb horror to find it oddly attractive, with its 
subtle curves and colors, its immense vistas, its sudden 
storms, its elusive inhabitants excepting, of course, the 
numbers of ill-tempered Teutons who then infested it. 
That initiation had given me a taste for the wilderness 
that stretches in an almost unbroken belt for five thou- 
sand miles across the Muslim world. In particular, I had 
wanted to see Arabia, home of Islam and the Bedouin 
nomad, the camel and the Queen of Sheba. Even in the 
middle of the twentieth century it remained a hidden 
land, whose mysteries were jealously guarded, whose 
southern Empty Quarter remained, for excellent reasons, 
one of the earth's last unexplored blank spots. But I 
hadn't expected to come so soon; nor had I expected to 
arrive under circumstances that could be, and were, 
summed up in the words "shiny pants." 

Apart from that small measure of sentiment, my mo- 
tives for thus winging my way to Araby were purely 
and urgently economic. There are those who are lured 
to Arabia by a genuine interest in its indigenous inhabi- 
tants or the technical wonders of its oilfields. There are 
those, too, who regard its oil camps as a sort of plush- 
lined Foreign Legion, an air-conditioned haven con- 
veniently remote from blighted romances, tax examiners 
and alimony lawyers. Such escapists help give those 
camps their distinctive and intriguing social flavor. But 
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most Americans who consign themselves to that exotic 
shore, for terms ranging from eighteen months to life, 
do so for one compelling reason money. 

My recruitment to this drastic cure stemmed from a 
day in San Francisco when, with morale and finances at 
equally low ebb, I had run into an old schoolmate and 
fellow campaigner, Kenneth Keatinge. We repaired to 
a nearby tavern, where Ken reported he had become a 
minion of the Arabian American Oil Company, which 
then had its headquarters in San Francisco. He was on 
the point of going out to Arabia as a member of that 
firm's Government Relations department. As he de- 
scribed it, this had overtones of a private diplomatic 
corps. His equipment, he confessed shyly, included a 
stock of black bow ties and cummerbunds, evidently 
uniform wear for relaters with Arab potentates. 

Ken painted a shiny picture of life in the air-con- 
ditioned oil towns of Arabia, He had, it seemed, once 
done a stint in that country with something called a 
Locust Mission, one of those obscure international agen- 
cies he had a genius for finding. Whether its name de- 
scribed its objective or its nature I never got quite clear. 
Falling ill, he had been taken into the oil company's 
hospital at Dhahran, where he had languished cozily in 
a camp he described in glowing terms. By his account 
it had everything fine houses, green gardens, swimming 
pools, rnilk shakes, even women, with figures presumably 
as nicely rounded as those of the salaries. He was evi- 
dently eager to get back to this desert paradise. 

"Yes, but how long is your sentence?" I asked. 

"Two years is the minimum; but just think, Mike, 
Your salary is tax-free. Everything is paid for by the com- 
pany, even your vacations. You can save every cent you 
make, and retire after fifteen years with a fat pension 
besides." 

From the vantage point of my own mounting deficit, it 
was indeed an alluring vision of solvency. Still, that fifteen 
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years had a hollow ring of the old maxim that the first 
hundred years are the hardest. 

"Don't you have something in a small trial size?" 

Ken thought for a moment. 

"You might try I.B.L" 

LB.I proved to stand for International Bechtel, Inc., 
foreign operations branch of San Francisco's famed 
Bechtel Corporation, one of the top operators among the 
dozen or so American firms that have done a lion's share 
of the world's heavy construction work since the war. 
Besides numerous projects at home, Bechtel had half a 
dozen others going in remote parts of the globe, run from 
a bewildering profusion of offices in San Francisco* I 
started at a paneled suite in the Mills Tower and worked 
my way down to the proper recruiting office, which 
I found over a second-hand clothing store on Market 
Street. There I at last presented myself before a natty 
gent with a pro footballer's build, a large cigar and a 
voice trained on straight bourbon. He peered dubiously 
at my application form. 

"You sure you want to go to Arabia?" 

I said I guessed I did. 

"Well, it's your funeral." 

And so I became a stiff. 

Technically, I was not a full stiff. Having signed on as 
a personnel clerk, I fell into the office-working sub- 
species known as Shiny Pants. Still, I was a part of that 
sweaty body of American construction workers who 
have hammered, shoveled, welded, blasted and bull- 
dozed their way across the earth in the service of the big 
building companies. 

These junketing journeymen are usually stiff with 
liard work, often stiff with drink, and occasionally stiff 
with money. The latter condition usually occurs at 
the end of a contract in one of the world's more distant 
and unappealing corners, such as the atom isles of the 
Pacific, the jungles of South America, the muskeg of 
the Arctic or the deserts of the Middle East. Their skills 
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and sweat, producing everything from dams to pipe- 
lines, flush toilets to nuclear reactors, have transformed 
large areas of the earth's hitherto unused surface. Their 
exuberant returns to civilization have brought sudden 
wealth and the need for new furniture to hotels, bars and 
bordellos from Caracas to Manila. 

My first introduction to this brotherhood occurred on 
my^axrival in New York, where recruits for the Arabian 
projects were gathered into airplane-size groups. I was 
not in the best of condition at the time. The pre-de- 
parture period had been a harrowing one. Personal ef- 
fects and relationships had to be disposed of or prepared 
for lengthy cold storage. I had been subjected to a 
rudely thorough physical examination and jabbed full 
of injections for every known disease, which did noth- 
ing to alleviate writer's cramp from filling out endless 
forms and agreements. I had pauperized myself to ac- 
quire some of a long list of articles recommended to 
support or solace my desert existence. Friends treated 
me as though I were going off in a space ship. By the 
time I boarded the plane for New York, I felt more like 
a paratrooper on a suicide mission than a man beginning 
a peacetime career. 

The military analogy was borne out by the tone of 
a form letter from the personnel office containing in- 
structions and cautionary remarks concerning my two- 
day stay in New York It betrayed a low estimate of my 
moral fiber and probable conduct amid the allurements 
of the big city. Wondering at this insight into my weak- 
nesses, I reported to the designated rendezvous, a dingy 
hostelry near Times Square. Its sparsely furnished lobby 
gave the impression of having recently been under ar- 
tillery fire. A dyspeptic clerk greeted me without 
enthusiasm. 

"You another of them Ay-rab stiffs?" 

I allowed as how I was, and was permitted to sign in 
with a pen chained firmly to the desk. A bellboy es- 
corted me to an upper floor, pointed to the end of a 
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corridor and retreated. 1 advanced to meet my new 
comrades. 

I couldn't have missed them. The hotel seemed ex- 
clusively populated by a race of red-faced, uninhibited 
Oklahomans in various stages of undress and insobriety. 
Apart from the noise they produced, they were ex- 
tremely visible. Living much of their lives in drab work 
clothing, construction men, like soldiers, show a marked 
preference for gaudy plumage off the job. I threaded 
my way down the corridor between reeling frames garbed 
in vibrant sports jackets, pastel slacks, padded gabardine 
suits, Hawaiian shirts, hand-painted neckties, tooled 
boots, snakesldn belts, and Stetsons of every size, shape 
and hue. At the end of the hall I was greeted by my 
roommate, a fashion plate in jockey shorts, high-heeled 
boots and a silk tie with a graphic anatomical study. He 
insisted I have a pull at his whiskey bottle. I needed it. 

A reserved approach to my new colleagues proved 
impossible. Their friendship was instantaneous and over- 
whelming. Once I gave proof that I was willing, if not 
indefinitely able, to chase whiskey with beer and choke 
down canned chili peppers, I was in. The construction 
world, I soon learned, is run on informal lines. Discipline 
is administered direct, promotions are earned at the job 
site. Off duty, foremen, superintendents and even vice- 
presidents must be prepared to accept irreverent camar- 
aderie and slaps on the back that may propel them 
through the nearest wall. Their world is as big as the 
globe. Everyone knows everyone else working on proj- 
ects all around it. Raucous reunions were going on all 
around me, and much of the conversation dealt, often un- 
kindly, with persons absent but evidently well known 
to all. 

Dragged from room to room, sampling their hospital- 
ity and talk, I wondered what kept so many of these men 
going foreign, year after year, job after job. I still won- 
der. The attractions of the work are not readily appar- 
ent; nor is money always the answer. Many, ao doubt, 
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blow their earnings on glorious flings between jobs. 
Many others, however, have had it made for years; yet 
they still keep going out on new overseas projects. 

There is big money, but no easy money, in foreign 
construction work. The hours are long, the work demand- 
ing, the conditions usually difficult in the extreme. That 
expert craftsmen who could have commanded good pay 
anywhere should stick it out in Arabia, with the hard- 
ships and frustrations it proved to offer, hardly seemed 
reasonable. (On cautious inquiry, I several times got the 
answer; "Jeez, you should try a government job some- 
time.") True, we had a high turnover. Some came and 
went swiftly, within weeks or even days-like the gent 
who came out with the avowed goal of making $5,000 
and did so in two weeks, shooting craps. One or two 
even declined to get off the airplanes that brought them. 
But most stayed, working for an oil company they pro- 
fessed to find incapable of running a cider mill, kidding 
and coddling their Arab laborers along, spitting into the 
hot sand and drawing pay checks earned the hard way. 

I enjoyed my ready, if strenuous, welcome into their 
company. On the other hand, I soon saw why LBJL 
found it necessary every few months to seek a new 
hotel for its staging camp. And, observing the harassed 
personnel men trying to find, lead, push and persuade 
their roistering charges, I entertained some uneasy 
thoughts about a future when I would no longer be just 
a body in transit, but myself a personnel man, respon- 
sible for the other bodies. 

Some of those bodies were in a state bordering rigor 
mortis by take-off time. The departure of the main 
group from the hotel was a scene of prolonged and up- 
roarious confusion. That at Idlewild airport was worse, 
with late arrivals dashing up, early arrivals dashing 
away, men soaking up last drinks and our escorts court- 
ing apoplexy. But the door was slammed at last and limp 
passengers strapped into their seats. As the brakes re- 
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leased us into the take-off run, my seatmate groaned and 
pulled out a bottle. 

"Scared to death of airplanes/' he lamented, taking a 
bracer. "Here, have some. In case we crack up." 

Time has mercifully dimmed the details of that in- 
terminable flight. My outlook was bleak both mentally 
and physically. The window beside me fogged up be- 
tween its double panes until the second day out, when 
it conveniently cleared to give me a view of the Arabian 
deserts. In the meantime, my scenic prospects were 
confined to the backs of forty-eight aching heads and 
the pallid face beside me. 

My seatmate proved a pleasant enough companion, 
except that he was suffering from deep burns between 
the first two fingers of his right hand. These resulted, 
he told me, from holding a lighted cigarette there while 
too deeply engrossed in amorous maneuvers some days 
previously. He had since been too busy to have his 
wounds dressed. They were now festering nicely and 
presently began to give off a pervasive odor reminiscent 
of jungle battlefields. 

The flight carried us straight through, with fuel stops 
only, which did little to alleviate the despondent so- 
briety that crept over the passengers as we neared Asia. 
Damascus' dusty airfield, at dawn of the second day, 
could not hope to minister to our planeload of near- 
mortal hangovers, further aggravated by a steeply spiral- 
ing descent after clearing the coastal mountains of the 
Lebanon. It was a chastened and bleary cargo that our 
Constellation carried eastward over the rim of the des- 
ert. 

No raucous banter now enlivened the cabin. Its oc- 
cupants struggled with cramped sleep or stared out 
morosely at the dreary prospect unrolling below, hour 
after hour. First there were bare brown hills, then black 
and twisted lava, then strange dun cones with queer 
wind-tails sweeping away beyond them. Even these dis- 
appeared, and we flew on over barren desert with only 
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an occasional speckling of scrub or an eroded gully, 
bone-dry, twisting away over flat horizons. Once the 
man ahead of me turned from his window, and I heard 
him mutter to the stiff beside him, "Man, this beats hell 
outa the Mojave." 

His companion raised himself reluctantly, leaned across 
and peered downward for several long moments. 

"Jesus," he said, and fell back, eyes tightly closed. 

After four hours the engines were throttled back and 
the plane began to lose altitude, pitching creakily 
through thermal currents spiraling upward from the 
stovelike surface below, which was now crinkled with 
endless rows of sand dunes. The cabin temperature rose 
steadily. Coats came off, the last collars and ties were 
loosened. 

At last several weirdly eroded reddish cones appeared 
ahead, and beyond them the Persian Gulf, flat, wave- 
less, throwing the sun back into our eyes like a sheet of 
tin. The plane dipped and yawed sickeningly toward an 
airfield I couldn't see. But I did glimpse, beneath the 
wing, a camp rows of squat, square buildings, dusty 
streets running out to a wire fence, then nothing. It 
was gone again immediately. 

Heat really closed in as the plane lurched down onto 
a long runway. Shirts clung to backs, seats grew damp 
and a fug of heat and sweat filled the cabin as we 
slowed, turned and taxied back past corrugated iron hang- 
ars to the terminal. I found nyself peering down into 
the grinning face of an Arab with long black braids 
under his flapping headcloth. We stewed in our own 
juice while wheeled steps were rolled up to the doorway. 
Footsteps clomped slowly up them and a figure ap- 
peared in the opening, dressed in white robe and white 
headcloth held down by a black rope circlet. 
"Paz-port," he announced. 

We rose, surrendered our passports and filed out, 
each taking a quick, grim glance at this desolate world 
before stumbling to earth and across the windswept ramp 
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to the terminal building. We were swallowed into a 
large, gloomy chamber packed with civilians, soldiers 
and airmen, Arab and American, jostling and gabbling at 
each other in a steamy atmosphere. I stood, lost, until 
a giant American in rimless spectacles bore down on me, 
smiling. 

"You Cheney?" 

"That's right. 1 ' 

He introduced himself as George Savage, personnel 
manager for LB.I.'s Aramco job as distinguished from its 
Tapline job. With him was a cool-looking young assistant, 
Bob Millius, who immediately established himself firmly 
in my esteem by asking me to have a drink "when we get 
up the hill." Savage extracted another neophyte person- 
nel man, Carroll Warren, from among our profanely be- 
wildered planemates, and we turned to baggage clearance. 

Along one side of the room ran a high counter. Atop 
this, squatting on bare heels, perched a thin Arab with 
one squint eye. Hitching himself along past open suit- 
cases, he pawed through their contents, occasionally 
pouncing on some contraband article and dropping it be- 
hind the counter. This official was addressed, pleadingly, 
as "Aba-Jaba" by my new colleagues, who were trying 
to speed up the proceedings. That was a mistake. An- 
noyed, Aba-Jaba climbed down off the counter and 
sulked in a corner. Progress came to a standstill while an 
Aramco relations man was brought in to soothe him. 

At last he was wheedled back up and resumed his in- 
spection, joyfully exhuming whole armfuls and tossing 
them down behind him. Protests were stifled by Savage. 
4t Skip ityou'll only make trouble for yourself." 

Eventually the whole planeload was cleared and our 
flight companions were herded through the exit, dragging 
their luggage, into two bright red buses. Warren and I 
were escorted to a dilapidated sedan, also red, with the 
legend "Aramco 1 X 750" painted on its sides. Savage 
ground the starter and we wound away between quonset- 
type U.S. Air Force barracks to the airport gate, guarded 
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by a relaxed American M.P. in a wooden gatehouse. A 
smooth, straight stretch of pavement extended ahead of 
us into the desert. 

"Only good road in Arabia/ 5 Millius observed. "Enjoy 
it while it lasts." 

It lasted for half a mile. Here in the open we caught 
the full force of the wind. It buffeted the car, splattering 
it with sand. The whole surface of the desert rippled 
with drifting sand. Long streamers of it snaked across 
the road, giving the feeling that the car was moving at 
an angle. 

"Having a little sandstorm," I ventured. 

"Shamaal" Savage grunted. "Get 'em every day this 
time of year. Blows up in the morning, dies at night. This 
is nothing, though. Wait till we get a three-day houier." 

Simmering gently in the closed car, we came to the 
end of the smooth pavement and turned left onto a 
potholed road of oiled sand A new American sedan 
marked "Taxi" shot past, its front end coated with 
heavy grease to protect the paint from flying sand. 
Swaying along behind it came a pickup truck fitted 
with a homemade wooden bus body, painted in five 
clashing colors and adorned with a fancy fretwork cor- 
nice. Our guides pointed out the sights as we jounced 
along. This hardly taxed their faculties. 

"Irnhoff Gardens," Savage announced, waving to the 
right. I peered at an expanse of desert boasting a solitary 
clump of dusty trees, "Sewage disposal system," Millius 
enlarged. "We're building more tanks there. Engineer 
lives in your barasti" 

"Our what?" 

"Barasti. Arabic for brush hut. You're lucky. The rest 
of your bunch go in the sheepsheds. You two have a 
room in Whiskey Gulch." 

Warren and I exchanged a silent look, and resumed 
our examination of the countryside. We passed a sor- 
rowful donkey with a hennaed rump, shambling along 
under an enormous load of firewood. Behind him was a 
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heavily masked woman, veiled to the ground in dingy 
black cloth. Warren essayed a subdued whistle. 

"What's chances of getting a date around here?" 

Millms grinned. "About even with getting a funeral/' 

Savage swerved to avoid a pothole and dodged back 
as a dump truck bore down on us, resplendent with 
white sidewall tires and fringed velveteen curtains. "New 
American consulate," he announced, pointing left toward 
a low stone wall that wandered in across the desert, 
turned an arbitrary corner and petered out. "U.S. Gov- 
ernment project," he explained. 

I stared ahead at the long, domed hill that loomed 
through the shamad, culminating in a cluster of pointed 
rocky peaks. This was Jebel Dhahran, from which 
Aramco's headquarters town took its name. From a 
hollow below it protruded the twin white shafts of 
minarets. The motif was repeated by two steel towers 
atop the main peaks. 

"Ah, oil wells," I said. 

"Radio towers," Millius corrected. "There we oil wells 
all around, but I'll bet you don't spot 'em for a while." 

Beyond the skeletal towers on their pedestals of tor- 
tured rock, black smoke billowed away on the wind. As 
we came closer, I saw that it rose from several snapping 
streamers of flame that seemed to gush from the jebel's 
sand and rock, as though marking passageways to hell. 
These were the never-extinguished flares that burned off 
poisonous gases produced with Aramco's oil "the eternal 
flames of Arabian oil," Millius called them. "From the 
air, you can see them a hundred miles away at night." 

The road dipped, revealing the mosque that went with 
the minarets, a big building of little distinction except 
for the seventy breastlike cupolas that adorned its roof. 
It was surrounded by masonry dormitories and, beyond, 
acres of tents set out with military precision. Here lived 
some 8,000 lower-bracket employees, mostly Saudis. It 
looked almost deserted in the late morning heat, except 
for a few desultory sweepers and a pair of soldiers stroll- 
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ing hand 10 hand past the mosque, as yet as unaware as 
we that they would some day come here with bayoneted 
rifles instead of the amorous looks they now turned on 
washer-boys lounging in the barracks doors. 

"Who lives in the sunshine suburb?" Warren asked, 
pointing to a sandy ridge beyond the camp, where a 
shantytown of brushwood barastis straggled along the 
skyline. 

"Squatters," Millius answered. "Peddlers, fakirs, wash- 
er-boys; some families. The camp is for bachelors only." 
We turned up a draw between the rocky jebels. 
"That's where they keep the girls," he added, indicating 
a cliff of porous rock honeycombed with holes. Scrap 
lumber doors and bits of cloth over some bore witness to 
human habitation. 

"Bob isn't up on local customs," his companion depre- 
cated. "Aren't supposed to be any Girls in this country. 
The old king and his gang are puritansthe Wahabi 
sect. They make the Pilgrim Fathers look like lushes. 
Any kind of fun is against the rules here; and old Ibn 
Jiluwi really keeps these boys in line." 

"Who's he?" 

"He's the Amir governor of Al Hasa province. You'll 
be meeting him soon enough. In fact, one of you will 
be running to him almost every day. Here's the police 
station. That's our camp beyond it." 

Beyond the rambling concrete eyesore called the 
police station a high wire fence ran in across the un- 
even hillside, turned, and strung away again toward the 
northwest. A line of vehicles ahead of us filed through a 
single opening, guarded by a wooden shack. 

"What's that thing on the fence?" Warren asked. 

Across from the gatehouse, a withered brown object 
dangled from the wire, swinging slowly in the wind. 

"It's a hand." 

"Human?" 

"Human." 

There was a silence as the car edged forward. Millius 
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cleared his throat reluctantly and explained, "Justice 
still goes by the Koran here . . ." 

if a Saudi Arab was twice caught stealing, his right 
hand was cut off. Three-time losers were relieved of a 
foot as well. Murderers were beheaded. Punishments 
were administered publicly, as adult education. If the 
offender was an Aramco employee, the ceremony was 
held at the company's gate at quitting time, and the 
emerging crowd forced to watch. Millius had been un- 
lucky enough to happen along on the previous Thursday 
when that hand was being severed. 

"That's the executioner at the gate." 

A burly figure in native robes stood by the shack, 
overshadowing a dispirited American gateman. His hand 
hefted a heavy stick painted with gay multicolored rings. 
His eyes, bright and cold in an expressionless black face, 
flicked over the passing vehicles and the Arab workmen 
who filed through the gate, keeping as far from him as 
possible. As we drew up, the executioner's eyes fixed 
us for a moment, unblinking despite the dust and glare. 
They moved on, and the American waved us through. 

"Lovely country," Warren murmured. 

"You don't know the half of it," said Millius. 



2: Whiskey Gulch 



"Here it is, kids/' the personnel manager boomed. 
"Dhahran. The biggest little city in Arabia." 

An unpaved road led into the camp, between a motor 
pool on one side and on the other a long masonry build- 
ing surrounded by a brood of portable structures. "Ad 
Building," Millius supplied. "Aramco's Pentagon." We 
wound through a double curve beyond, and Warren and 
I sat up and gawked. 

"Well, I'll be damned!" 

We were literally entering another world. Ahead, a 
broad, paved avenue curved away past neat blocks of 
houses set in lush gardens. Homes built of stone, mellow 
orange brick and white plaster, with broad windows 
and long verandas, rested in the shade of palm, acacia 
and feathery tamarisk. Smooth lawns lay between jas- 
mine hedges and clumps of oleander heavy with bright 
pink blossoms. Arcs of spray from whirling sprinklers 
flashed in the sunlight. 

Along the sidewalks shuffled Arab boys in an Aramco 
version of blue fatigues, carrying bundles of sheets and 
towels on their heads. A brace of attractive American 
girls swung past. Warren tried his wolf whistle again, 
with more spirit. 

"As I was saying, what's the odds on getting a date 
around here?" 

"Well, you could try to get on a list." 

The broad avenue, identified as King's Road, curved 
and we came to an impressive stone building apparently 
undergoing construction on one side and demolition on 
the other. This was to be Aramco's new mess hall. Its 
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construction had been reversed temporarily to permit 
removal of a heavy-duty crane inadvertently built into 
the main dining room. We followed the boulevard 
around another curve and swung right up a side street. 
A block from King's Road, the greenery fell away and 
we debouched into a squalid open space in which lay 
several long, shabby buildings with rows of small win- 
dows set in cracked plaster walls. 

"The sheepsheds," Millius announced. 

We found our planemates wilting in the sun amid a 
welter of baggage. Savage produced a clipboard with a 
roster and led the way into the nearest sheepshed. We 
entered a gloomy tunnel lined on each side with twenty- 
four doors, several of them off the hinges. Halfway 
down, longer openings gave on showers and toilets, of 
which some were evidently blocked up. Savage began 
calling names from his roster: "Jones, Murgatroyd, Lo- 
pez, Rokov. In here." 

Jones stuck his head into the indicated room, and 
promptly withdrew it again. 

"Hell," he said. "Where do the other three go?" 

"Right in there with you," Savage said cheerfully. 
"Aramco's best. Next room: Bertolo, Potts, Duffy . . ." 
He moved down the corridor, pursued by groans and 
invective, 

I retreated gratefully to the open air while Savage 
completed distribution of the hapless craftsmen. 

"Next stop, Whiskey Gulch," our escort announced, 
with some relish. We proceeded around the curve of 
the camp and descended into a dust bowl lined with 
rows of portable buildings. In one such plywood palace, 
we were shown to one of five double-occupancy rooms. 
It was furnished with two metal beds, two dented metal 
dressers, a metal desk, chair and wastebasket, and two 
closets. The middle room on our side held communal 
showers and toilets. In the hall were an electric water 
cooler and a refrigerator stuffed with fruit juice, pop 
and beer. Millius helped himself and us to the latter. 
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"Remind me to pay it back sometime. Here's how." 
It tasted very good indeed after the heat and dust. My 
roommate stripped swiftly and disappeared into the 
showers. I started after him just as the door across the 
hall opened to reveal a figure that would have done 
credit to a Japanese wrestler, brick-red above the waist, 
fish-white below. This apparition blinked at me sleepily. 

"Hiyuh." 

"Hi." 

"I'm Otto. That's Swede." 

He indicated a bed in the darkened room, sagging 
under a shape that rivaled his own. 

"We're powdermea We work nights, up to the 
quarry." 

"Oh. Sorry we woke you up. I didn't know . . ." 

"Aw, that's all right. You the new shiny pants? Pleased 
to meetcha." 

He groped behind him and produced a bottle of bour- 
bon. 

"Have a drink." 

"Well-uh-thanks." 

Otto took a longer swig, lumbered to the refrigerator 
and produced rummaging, popping sounds. 

"Have a chaser." 

Another can of beer was thrust into my numbed hand. 

"Helps me sleep, days," Otto explained, chasing an- 
other draft of whiskey with half a can of beer. I es- 
caped to the showers. Returning, I found Warren sitting 
on his bed with a bemused expression. 

"You know, Cheney, I think this is going to be quite 
a place." 

He rolled onto his back and did a sudden Dody flip. 

"Wahoo!" 

Dressing in shirts and slacks more suited to local fash- 
ion, we made our way down Whiskey Gulch to claim 
the promised drink from Bob Millius. After our bare 
chamber, his room was a startling testimonial to the vir- 
tues of private enterprise. The stark metal furniture was 
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gone, replaced by low beds with oriental spreads, Persian 
rugs, leather hassocks, a radio-phonograph, a coffee table 
made from a huge copper tray The windows were cov- 
ered with drapes, indirect lighting had been installed and 
the desk converted to a bar. Our host laughed as we 
gaped, and rattled a cocktail shaker of chased Indian 
brass. 

"Have a Side Car." 

We had several Savage appeared and joined Millius 
in expressing pleasure at our arrival. The "personnel 
spread" had, it seemed, been operating short-handed. 
They had formerly had another helper, but he had quit 
after overhearing someone refer to him as being "queer 
as a three-dollar bill." 

"Kinda surprised us," Bob said. "Nobody knew he was 
sensitive about it," 

Imbued with a false energy, I set off to hunt up friend 
Keatinge in the Aramco offices. Trudging along in a 
cloud of alcoholic steam, I reached the foot of King's 
Road and found myself at a loss. A passing oilman kindly 
took me in tow, flagging down a large red bus that was 
approaching at speed. The door clanked open to reveal 
a dark face adorned with rows of slashed scars on each 
cheek. 

"As salaam alaikum" this vision intoned. 

"Hi, AH," my escort replied, shoving me aboard, 

"Handsome character," I observed, under cover oi 
eruptive starting noises. "Where's he from?" 

"AH? He's a Somali, from what used to be Italian 
East Africa. Very enterprising young gentleman. He's 
saving money here to go into the bandit business back 
home." 

"Come again?" 

"That's right. Highly respected profession in Somali- 
land. Business has been bad, thoughyou know, wars, 
inflation, same all over the world. So he came here to 
earn a little nest egg for guns and horses and things. 
Isn't that right, AH?" 
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"Ay, sahib/' the driver agreed, bringing his red pro- 
jectile to a stop by the Administration Building. After 
several inquiries, I found Keatinge ensconced in a port- 
able prefab. 

"Ahlan wa sahlan? he cried. "That's Velcome' or 
something. It's also half my Arabic. Meet the boys." 

I was introduced to several of his colleagues, mostly 
young men, among whom I looked in vain for a bow 
tie or a cummerbund. 

"Oh, those. We're wearing the new look this year 
in clothes and policy both." 

The group made an unsuccessful effort to explain to 
me the nature and functions of the oil company's Govern- 
ment Relations department. I acquired a hazy vision of 
a large, loose-jointed corporate body with three heads, 
all trying to fit directly under the hat of the one vice- 
president in charge of all relations. The only thing that 
became clear was that the department considered itself 
the arbiter of policy and procedure in almost every as- 
pect of the company's work, with the partial exception 
of the actual drilling for oil. As to the latter, I got the 
impression, which grew as time went on, that actual 
oil-producing activities were a field of secondary im- 
portance. They were carried out by obscure types kept 
in a remote corner of the desert beyond Abqaiq, whose 
occasional plaints and requests were treated courteously, 
but not very seriously, by those engaged in higher levels 
of enterprise. 

< As to their individual functions, none of those present 
seemed to be much in the habit of breaking bread with 
King Ibn Saud, although Keatinge proudly displayed a 
watch given him for useful services, such as carrying 
water, performed during the monarch's recent visit to 
Dhahran. He seemed now to be in the theory depart- 
ment, while another devoted his time to trying to expe- 
dite customs clearances, a third handled damage claims 
and a fourth kept very busy bailing employees out of 
jail. 
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Two of my informants were attached to a division 
called Arabian Research, which compiled data on tribal 
histories and customs, place names, colloquial phrases 
and other miscellany, as well as handling all official 
translation for all branches of the company, which was 
rather like translating the Encyclopaedia Britannica twice 
a week, but less interesting. Place names, I gathered, 
were a particularly elusive field, due to the general lack 
of settled communities and the tendency for any place 
to look very much like any other within a thousand- 
mile radius. 

These "Arabists" had their headquarters in another 
portable around which squatted a group of elderly Arabs 
with grizzled beards, hawk noses and sleepy eyes, dressed 
in rough-spun robes and, in most cases, guttrahs (head- 
cloths) of a small red-and-white check. They comprised 
the research section's elite corps of tame Bedu. "Bedu," 
I discovered, was local idiom for Bedouin, whether 
singular or plural. This corps was composed of supposedly 
expert guides and trackers from various areas and tribes, 
put on the pay roll to serve as pathfinders for Arabists' 
field trips. Between treks they sat around and served as 
a walking, or squatting, reference library. 

The relations men generously invited me to accompany 
them to a party in the evening. The scene of this event 
was a family house near King's Road normally occupied 
by a relations executive now on vacation. Its long ve- 
randa, spacious rooms and flourishing garden were a far 
cry from the sheepsheds two blocks away. The premises 
were further brightened by the two young secretaries 
who were serving as caretakers. Others of their sex soon 
arrived, too, some amid flotillas of white-clad swains, 
others with single escorts wearing the grimly watchful 
look of bank messengers. 

I was given a warm welcome as a newcomer to 
Dhahran's insular society. One lady even declared her- 
self pleasantly surprised to meet an I.B.I. man who wore 
shoes and was apparently literate. There evidently ex- 
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isted a certain cleavage between oil and construction 
personnel. Happily, an exception seemed to have been 
made in my case, although I did feel an initial constraint 
in company that showed an alarming incidence of Ivy 
League degrees, transfers from the Foreign Service and 
Ph.D.'s in esoteric subjects. I relaxed considerably, how- 
ever, when one of the more distinguished-looking guests 
went into his glass trick, which consisted of placing a 
full cocktail glass on his forehead, lowering himself to 
the floor and lifting the glass with his feet to pour the 
contents into his gullet. 

The general attitude toward work, as toward all as- 
pects of life here, seemed irreverent to the point of rib- 
aldry, although one of more serious mien did back me 
into a corner to canvass my initial reactions to Arabia. 
He grinned rather sheepishly as he did so. "How do you 
like Arabia?" is a notorious stock phrase to which new 
arrivals are subjected for months and even years. The 
most effective answer to it was once delivered over the 
air base radio by a newly landed American airman who 
was being interviewed on a man-in-the-street program. 
He uttered a stifled scream and was cut off the air. 

"But seriously, what do you think of the place?" my 
inquisitor persisted. 

I told him. 

"Umm. Well, I'm not too surprised. It does sort of 
shake you at first. But remember, you've only seen a 
very small part of it so far from one side. Matter of 
fact, that's all most Americans ever do." 

He shook his head sadly. 

"All they see is a bunch of characters with rags on 
their heads, picking their noses and crapping around the 
sand dunes. They don't see them as tenth-century shep- 
herds who've jumped straight from a donkey onto a 
Kenworth truck, or kids trying to reconcile the Koran 
with an Esquire calendar. They don't bother to sympa- 
thize with tribal elders faced with working out a whole 
new social system for a new nation." 
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He fixed me with an intense eye and poked my chest. 

"Keep your eyes open, friend and your mind. This is 
something you can't see anywhere else in the world 
a unique laboratory experiment, a tribal world that's 
been cut off for all of time from outside influences, sud- 
denly thrown open to the modern world. Go meet the 
people. Go see the Bedu on their own home grounds. You 
can find them living just as they did in Muhammad's day. 
Talk to the people in the new towns, the ones who've 
suddenly switched to radios and Chevrolet^ and vitamin 
pills. You might learn something. You might even have 
fun." 

I promised to try. 

The latest glass trick came to a shaky end and a cry 
was raised of "On to the Patio." I followed a happy group 
across a baseball diamond to the recreation center. Near- 
ing the main club building, the feminine contingent took 
the lee side as we passed premises apparently used for 
rehearsing riots. 

"Stag Club," my companions explained. 

We came out above the Patio, an outdoor oval fur- 
nished with wicker chairs and tables packed with a 
capacity crowd in open shirts and light dresses. At one 
side a dance floor fronted a bandstand, and couples 
bumped and swayed to the efforts of volunteer musi- 
cians attacking a once-popular tune. At the far end of 
the oval, steps led down to the camp swimming pool, 
where a few energetic bodies splashed in water that 
shone blue-green under floodlights. Colored bulbs were 
strung between poles around the Patio, from whose cen- 
ter a solitary tree rose through the concrete to spread 
feathery foliage over nearby tables. 

"Only tree I know that grows on straight alcohol," 
Keatinge observed. 

We found a table at the outer edge, and an Indian 
waiter took our orders. I leaned back and peered out 
into the night. The wind had dropped as predicted, and 
here on the hill it was dry and pleasant. Below, the hill- 
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side fell away to the dust-shrouded lights of Whiskey 
Gulch. Beyond, the unknown reaches of Arabia Des- 
erta lay in darkness, except where the winking lights of 
an airplane slid down toward twin strings of runway 
lights at the airport Far to the east, a dim glow on the 
rim of the Persian Gulf betokened a sister oil camp on 
Bahrain Island. To south and west, horizons lay dark 
and remote, except where the gas flares of the Abqaiq 
field shone brilliantly across forty miles of desert. 

The evening seemed to pass in a melodious, starlit haze. 
As the party was breaking up, Carroll Warren floated 
up, risen from the rest he had sensibly taken. 

"What did I say? Quite a place! Tried the Stag Club 
yet?" 

"No." 

"Let's have a nightcap." 

We passed the sound barrier as we entered a room 
packed with sweating, shouting men in khaki, propped 
against a battered bar, sprawled at peeling metal tables 
or reeling through a sludge of spilled beer, spittle and 
cigarette butts. Naked ceiling lights illumined scarred 
walls, a few fans swirled the fog of smoke and fumes. We 
squeezed against the bar rail as a casualty was dragged 
past. A large gent at my elbow turned and surveyed me 
through unfocused eyes. 

"Why, you old bastard! How are ya? Haven't seen 
you since Alaska." 

"I've never been in Alaska." 

"That's all right. Neither have I." 

He staggered away, reeling with mirth. Millius strolled 
up through the haze, still looking neat and sober. 

"Thought you'd be sleeping off the trip." 

"Sort of got waylaid. Headed homeward now, though." 

"I'd better guide you or you'll break your necks." 

He led us, stumbling, down a rocky slope, wound be- 
tween portable houses and emerged in Whiskey Gulch. 
A burly figure hailed us from the steps of a barasti. 

"Hey, shiny pants!" 
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Millius veered toward the voice. "Come have a night- 
cap with the road gang/' 

Our impromptu host ushered us into a room crowded 
with stiffs, roaring: "Who will carry the mail through 
Red Gulch Valley tonight?" His huge palm slammed 
between my shoulder blades. "Sheeney! Corne on in, 
men. Don't flinch. You stiffs, meet the new shiny pants. 
More beer!" 

We were given a resounding welcome. I was waved 
to the bed across the room, and sat down on something 
that moved. Rising, 1 found a figure lying face to the 
wall under the blanket. 

"That's all right," said the host. "That's just my room- 
mate. He's sleeping." 

He handed me a beer and launched into song. The 
stiffs clapped and cheered. Encores followed, mixed in 
with dirty stories, arguments and libelous discussion of 
several absent foremen. More beer was brought 

"What do you do for sleep around here?" 1 asked 
Millius. 

"Oh, I'm going on a health kick next week. Gotta cele- 
brate tonight. No planes going out and two new men 
to carry the load. Boy, are we glad to have you here!" 

"Thanks." 

"No charge. Don't forget your briefing tomorrow, 
though. That'll sober you up." 

After an hour of further song, invective and queries 
about the postal service in Red Gulch Valley, Warren 
and I exchanged signals and stole away. A lone street 
lamp lit the dreary dust of Whiskey Gulch as we 
shuffled homeward. Sounds of convivial conflict echoed 
from all sides, but our own house was blessedly quiet 
The powdermen, I recalled, worked nights. With barely 
strength to undress, we fell into bed. 

"Yessir," I muttered. "Quite a place." 

"Wahoo," said Warren, faintly. 



3: Etiquette for Infidels 



The repeated blasts of a siren shocked me Into aware- 
ness of my first Arabian dawn. The workday began at 
7:30 A.M., but the camp's fire whistles shrieked at in- 
tervals from 6:30 on to ensure the proper state of shat- 
tered alertness among employees. I pondered the dubious 
blessings of civilization as I struggled into my clothes. 

The rude awakening proved appropriate to what the 
day had to offer. Moisture dripped from the eaves out- 
side our steamy window. The building rumbled with the 
epithets of stiffs greeting the promise of a new day in 
Arabia. Slow footsteps of day workers going out mingled 
with the happy clatter of night men returning, to begin 
their "evening" with a popping of beer cans. Warren 
shuddered as Otto offered him a slug and a chaser on his 
way to shave. 

We joined our fellow novitiates at the mess hall, a 
cheerless institution despite the cloths on the trestle 
tables, the curtains at the windows. The steamy atmos- 
phere of a mass feeding establishment remained, heavy 
with the memory of a million graceless meals. A scat- 
tering of morose late-comers dabbled with food in the 
greasy gloom, a lone female stirred muddy coffee at a 
corner table. 

We picked a clear space and sat down, peering at 
mimeographed menus that promised more than could be 
produced. An Arab waiter in once-white jacket and 
trousers shuffled over, sandals slapping dully on the con- 
crete floor. 

"What you want, sob?" 

It dawned on me that this "sob" was not an expression 
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of commiseration, but the Indian title "sahib." The waiter 
leaned on my chair, scratching his genitals, while we 
ordered. 

"Okay, sob." 

He shuffled away, returning presently with rancid 
bacon and reconstituted eggs. We downed these in 
silence and trooped away to the camp theater in a mood 
well suited to our briefing in the nature and conditions 
of work and life in Saudi Arabia. 

It started off mildly enough with routine information 
on time and pay procedures and hours of work. I shud- 
dered at the news that all LB.L employees worked a 
standard ten-and-a-quarter-hour day. Craftsmen were 
paid for the extra hours; shiny pants were not. Our in- 
structor proceeded to review the services and amenities 
open to us in Aramco's camp; then, sweeping the room 
with a beady eye, he got down to the meat of his dis- 
course. 

"There aren't many restrictions here in camp," he said. 
"You're almost encouraged to blow off steam within 
reason, of course inside the fence, because when you 
get outside that gate you really have to keep your nose 
clean. There's no two ways about it. In this country, you 
behave yourself, or else. If you foul up and we get to 
you first, you'll be fired. If the Arab cops get to you 
first, you'll go to jail. And it's no model prison, believe 
me." 

He paused to let that sink in. 

"Most of the privileges we have in camp liquor, 
movies, music, dancing, gambling are strictly forbidden 
outside. They're against the Saudi law and the Muslim 
religion, which are the same thing under this govern- 
ment. And, except for the special dispensations inside 
camp, we obey their laws and observe their customs. 
That's the first principle of this operationthe Arab is 
always right." 

He rapped the desk for emphasis. 

"You'll find this a very strange country, and a tough 
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one sometimes. But remember we look just as strange 
to them. Until fifteen years ago this was a closed world. 
All foreigners were infidels and enemies. Some of them 
aren't used to having us around yet. 

"Always remember: It's their country. It's up to us to 
make allowances, to give way, to adjust to them; not the 
other way around. You may find it quite an adjustment." 

He proceeded to outline some of the adjustments that 
were necessary, and some of the reasons behind them. 
It was a revealing exposition; but only with time did I 
come to realize the full breadth of the gulf that lay, and 
in many respects still lies, between the Arabian nomad 
and the modern West, the extent to which geography, 
climate and religion had isolated this land and its peo- 
plethe "Arab island" from the events and develop- 
ments of the outside world. 

Even the details of the past were obscured by long 
isolation, for their history was seldom written, being 
passed down instead by word of mouth, through the 
poets and professional storytellers of the desert. At one 
time, long ago, there were flourishing civilizations in parts 
of the Arabian peninsula, but these have long since van- 
ished, leaving only crumbled remnants of their glories 
to be turned up accidentally by bulldozers. Within most 
of historical time, the homeland of the Arab has been a 
wasteland, through which he wandered just one jump 
ahead of death from thirst, starvation, disease or tribal 
war. 

This private wilderness was hemmed in on three sides 
by seas and on the fourth by deserts. These made splen- 
did natural defenses. An attempted Roman invasion 
went down to parched defeat in its sands, the ravaging 
Mongol hordes turned away from its waterless wastes, 
the wily Crusaders left it strictly alone. These defenses 
also served as insulation against alien ways and thoughts. 
It was already a sequestered world into which Muham- 
mad, Messenger of the One True Faith, was born. His 
Muslim religion completed its isolation. 
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For one glorious moment the inspired adherents of 
Islam stormed out of their desert stronghold to conquer 
half the then known world. But dissension, decay and 
returning waves of invasion broke up that loose-knit 
empire, and the Arabs of the peninsula withdrew behind 
their natural ramparts. There they remained, holding 
themselves aloof from the world, openly hostile to out- 
siders, guarding the holy places and the narrowing tenets 
of their faith from prying eyes and contamination by 
foreign ideas and unclean ways. 

"They liked it that way," the lecturer pointed out. "It's 
a rugged life out in that desert; but it has its compensa- 
tions. The Arabs never heard of ulcers until the Ameri- 
cans came, and didn't know what a nervous breakdown 
was. Suicides are almost unknown here, and the crime 
rate is one of the lowest in the world." 

In all truth, there was little enough in this desert re- 
treat to attract the eyes of covetous foreigners. While 
colonialism in one guise or another swallowed up their 
neighbors, the desert Arabs escaped unwelcome attention. 
A few ports and islands along Arabia's fringes fell under 
British protection. For a while the Turks, who were at 
least fellow Muslims, achieved a partial and insecure oc- 
cupation of some coastal areas; but even they were soon 
driven out. 

For the most part, the "Arab island" preserved its 
splendid, if poverty-stricken, isolation. This happy con- 
dition lasted until the rise, with the twentieth century, 
of an aggressive young man from the Nejd, desert heart 
of Arabia, who bore without visible strain the name 
Abdul Aziz ibn Abdur Rahman al Faisal al Saud. This 
remarkable youth carne to be more conveniently, if in- 
accurately, known abroad as Ibn Saud, in the course of 
a life that brought international renown to him and 
sweeping, irrevocable change to his country. 

Ibn Saud was born in Riyadh, the ancestral home of his 
clan and later capital of his kingdom; but he had to quit 
it at an early age, his family having backed a series of 
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wrong horses in the local wars and intrigues. Riyadh was 
taken over by the Rashids, while Ibn Saud was stuffed 
into a camel's saddlebag and hauled off into exile in 
Kuwait. This sat ill with the scion of the House of Saud. 
He had barely come of age when he was off, in 1902, 
to recapture Riyadh with a force of forty men whom 
he hid overnight in the governor's harem. In a dozen 
subsequent years of happy feuding, he cleaned up the 
Rashid faction, taking over their territories in the process, 
and ran off their Turkish allies to boot. 

Victory proved habit-forming. With the whole of the 
Nejd in his control, he turned eastward to tame the 
coastal province, AI Hasa. It took quite a bit of taming; 
but it was worth it, considering the oil that was later 
found under its inhospitable sands. Finally, in the 1920's, 
he swung west toward the Red Sea to conquer the 
Hejaz with its holy cities of Mecca and Medina thus 
greatly inconveniencing the incumbent Hashemite dy- 
nasty, which moved to hastily formed new states in Iraq 
and Jordan. 

The acquisition of a kingdom, his biographers tell us, 
was an almost accidental by-product of Ibn Saud's reli- 
gious zeal. The House of Saud had long been the stan- 
dard-bearers of the puritanical Wahabi movement, which 
believed in the strict word of The Book and advocated 
such pressing reforms as thicker veils for women and 
the suppression of lascivious pleasures like music and 
dancing. An enthusiastic and, withal, sincere Wahabist, 
Ibn Saud conquered Arabia under the handy banner of 
Reform. 

His most effective instruments to this end were the 
tribal warriors he organized into bands of fanatical ir- 
regular troops, known as the Ikhwan the brethren. These 
simple bands of brothers were much given to direct 
methods, and many a reluctant countryman got re- 
formed the hard way. In the long run the Ikhwan's zeal, 
as expressed in a few sizable massacres, became too much 
even for Ibn Saud. Once solidly established, he dis- 
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banded them, forcibly. Unfortunately, they didn't stay 
that way. In days to come I was to witness myself their 
return to the Arabian scene, with new clothes, new arms 
and even a new name, but the same fanatical faces. 

With whatever motives or methods, Ibn Sand brought 
forth, for the first time in history, a full-scale, single 
nation in Arabia. By 1927 he found himself a kingin 
fact, two kings, of the Nejd and of the Hejaz. In 1932 
he unified himself by proclaiming all his dominions to 
be one, the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, a name that clearly 
stamped the new state with his personal mark. 

The infant nation celebrated its new status by de- 
veloping a rash of new troubles, as befits any modern 
state. Foremost among these was a lack of ready cash. 
Hitherto, the local economy had struggled along on what 
the indigenes milked or sheared from their sheep, goats, 
camels and the foreign Muslims who came on pilgrimage 
to Mecca and Medina. But the maximum reported figure 
of $2,000,000 a year that the government managed to 
squeeze from the pilgrim traffic soon proved woefully 
inadequate to meet the needs not so much of the new 
state as of its burgeoning royal family. 

In a society in which virility and fecundity are widely 
admired and noted, and a rising career often more ef- 
fectively furthered by a strategic marriage than by a 
military campaign, the new monarch had addressed him- 
self to the connubial couch, or rug, with characteristic 
enthusiasm and effect. He had thus endowed his new 
kingdom with a ready-made royalty of some forty-four 
officially princely sons (no credit being given for 
daughters). These young amirs, eager to demonstrate 
their own prowess, were busily producing yet further 
stables of princelings, all requiring to be kept in at least 
semi-regal state, by standards already undergoing rapid 
inflation. 

Faced with the expense of this Mng-size family, be- 
sides a national budget, the upkeep of his soldiery and 
the subsidies with which he kept the tribes quiet, Ibn 
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Sand soon found himself in a state of acute financial em- 
barrassment. Among a dearth of visible remedies for his 
plight, his failing eyesight scrutinized without enthusiasm 
the prospect of granting mineral rights in his realm to 
foreign companies. Personal experience and observation 
of events around him had given the king of the last in- 
dependent Arab nation a deep distrust of foreign pro- 
moters, governmental or private. 

At that fateful moment, emissaries of the Standard 
Oil Company of California appeared on the scene, and 
the wary king's gaze softened. SOCAL was ripe not 
only for new foreign fields but for a revolutionary ap- 
proach to the principles and methods to be used in de- 
veloping the oil resources of "underdeveloped" foreign 
lands. Innocent of government backing or political 
motives, sincerely interested only in oil and a fair division 
of its monetary rewards, the American firm convinced 
the king of the purity of its intentions. In 1933 it ac- 
cepted from him, on behalf of the infant subsidiary- 
then known as the California Arabian Standard Oil 
Company, a concession giving it the most restricted and 
underprivileged position then enjoyed by any Western 
enterprise in an Eastern country. 

After five long, dry years CASOC finally struck oil 
in worth-while quantities. Needing markets for its oil, 
the parent firm in California gave The Texas Company, 
which already had well-developed sales outlets abroad, 
a half interest in the Arabian operation as part of the 
deal through which the world- wide marketing organ- 
ization known as Caltex was formed. After World War 
II, when world demand for oil soared and new fields 
were being discovered in Arabia, the firm decided it 
needed greater funds for expansion. Standard of New 
Jersey and Socony-Vacuum were invited to put up the 
cash in return for shares in what was now known as 
the Arabian American Oil Company, a name which put 
the Arabs out front, where they have been ever since. 
This gave Aramco its present four-way ownership, under 
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which Standard of California, The Texas Company and 
Standard of New Jersey each own thirty percent and 
Socony the odd ten percent. There was, and is, no 
Aramco stock on the market except in the form of shares 
in the various owning companies, and Aramco's directing 
board was composed of directors from the parent firms 
a policy since modified to include two men drawn from 
Aramco's own field group. 

In time Aramco found more oil than it now knows 
what to do with, and from it the royal house derived 
greater wealth than it had ever imagined. In a discon- 
certingly short time this oil and wealth were to change 
the character of the nation far more radically than ever 
the king could have. Out of this was to come a fatal 
challenge to Wahabic repression and the feudal abso- 
lutism of the throne. In the last year of his life, with his 
kingdom barely come of age, Ibn Saud was to see his 
authority successfully tested by a force undreamt of in 
the desert, an industrial proletariat. 

Such things were not the fault of the self-consciously 
foreign oilmen; far from it. The new era was an in- 
evitable by-product of the oilmen's very presence, the 
unavoidable rubbing-off of some of their ways and ideas 
on the fetal culture around them. The Americans them- 
selves leaned over backward in their efforts to avoid in- 
terfering with or changing any aspect of Saudi life. 

"Aramco," we were told, "didn't come here in the old 
style, with gunboats and a garrison and 'political resi- 
dents.' It came by invitation, and it stays here on suffer- 
ance, under the rigid terms of its Concession Agreement. 
Those terms must be understood and heeded by every 
American working in Saudi Arabia. If you louse up here, 
you're not just endangering your own neck. You're 
jeopardizing the future of the whole enterprise and 
your country's interests, too." 

Our conduct, and most aspects of our lives, would be 
determined in great part by the religion, customs and 
pride of the Saudi Arabs. Religion touched, and domi- 
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nated, everything in the kingdom. The government not 
only encouraged but enforced its observances. Until the 
1950s at least, the only schools in the country were reli- 
gious schools, the only textbook the Koran. The Koran 
is still the only book of law, the courts religious courts, 
the judges religious qadis and the punishments those of 
medieval days. 

Their religion affected not only the Arabs but us as 
well. The Muslim sabbath is Friday, so from now on 
Friday would be our Sunday. Our holidays would be 
their religious holidays, except for Christmas and New 
Year's. We must not smoke in public buildings, nor ever 
carry liquor abroad, inside or outside our skins; and our 
women must observe, when outside the camp, a con- 
servative mode of dress, although they ivere forgiven the 
veil itself. 

Every Saudi must pray five times a day according to 
the ritual prescribed by Muhammad, and no foreman 
dared interfere when he left the job to do so, or even 
let his shadow fall between the Muslim and Mecca. 
Work slowed down, with all Arabs going on a half day, 
during the whole month of Ramadan, the Muslim month 
of fasting. During all that month, between daybreak and 
sundown, no Muslim was permitted to eat or drink any- 
thing, even water, nor to "satisfy any carnal appetite." 
In other Arab lands, many a backslider or "unbleached 
Muslim" now evaded this ascetic regimen; but in Arabia 
itself any Saudi caught breaking the fast was jailed and 
given a public beating, or several of them, with the stem 
of a palm frond. 

In my first year there, Ramadan fell during the very 
hottest season, making it very rough indeed on our Arab 
colleagues. By the time I left, however, it was coming 
during the easier weather of spring, and will soon fall 
in midwinter. This is because the Arabs use a lunar 
calendar, which averages twenty-nine and a half days 
to the month. Thus their calendar is never synchro- 
nized with ours, and all official documents must bear two 
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dates. This also gives the Arabs one extra year for every 
thirty-two and a half of ours. 

Synchronizing time was equally complicated, since the 
Saudis set their watches to twelve o'clock, or zero, each 
day at sundown. This became even more involved when 
Aramco went on daylight saving time in summer, while 
the air base compromised with a half -hour change and 
Bahrain stayed on standard (Western) time. I once 
drove a visitor out of our camp at 3.00 P.M. and reached 
the airport at 2:45 to put him on aa airplane to Bahrain, 
which he reached at 2:35. On arrival he was greeted by 
an Arab who told him, "You're late; it's almost eight 
o'clock" 

Religious custom endowed our relations with Arabs 
with many pitfalls. A generous offer of a ham sandwich 
or pork luncheon meat to a Saudi might ruin a beautiful 
friendship, the pig being unclean to the Muslim and all 
its products untouchable, even to pigskin gloves or hog- 
bristle brushes. To call him a gay dog was an equal mis- 
take; the dog is also unclean although the fleet and grace- 
ful Saluki was first bred by Arabs and is still kept, in a 
degenerate form, by many of them. If invited to Arab 
feasts, we were cautioned to eat only with the right hand, 
the left being used for purposes of sanitation that rendered 
it unclean. Any drink containing alcohol is forbidden to 
(good) Muslims, as is also, theoretically, tobacco, al- 
though thousands of Saudis openly broke the latter rule. 

We were left in no doubt about our relations with Arab 
women. They were to be nonexistent, on pain of riot, 
imprisonment or sudden death. There was little enough 
incentive to break this rule, in view of the heavy and 
hideous veiling worn by Saudi women a practice, oddly 
enough, that was not prescribed by Muhammad, but grew 
up long after his death (and in places got reversed, as 
among the Tuaregs of North Africa, whose men are veiled 
and their women barefaced). The Saudis' womenfolk are 
kept very much apart and thoroughly concealed. They 
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have few legal rights and, according to some interpre- 
tations, no souls, 

Our informant took pains to impress upon us that when 
working with Saudis, as most of us would be, we were 
walking on eggs. Touchy Arab pride often aggravated 
the natural misunderstandings between our disparate 
groups, and got hundreds of Americans in very hot water 
through no real fault of their own. It was difficult to pre- 
dict just what might strike the Saudi as insult. To actually 
swear at him was a criminal offense, for which many 
Americans were hauled into court and even deported, 
after paying fines. And, as the end product of centuries 
of starvation, the Saudi was less than brawny, if remark- 
ably durable. A chummy slap on the back from a beefy 
OkJahoman might therefore strike him as assault and bat- 
tery. 

In cases of open disagreement, the only sensible course 
for an American was to keep his mouth shut and his hands 
down and to walk away. To strike a Saudi, even in self- 
defense, was a sure ticket to the calaboose. Once in jail 
on such a charge, usually the best a foreigner could hope 
for was deportation. The testimony of Christian witnesses 
is not valid in Saudi courts. That of Muslims, on the other 
hand, is good as gold, and as readily negotiable among 
them. 

Happily, Americans were not, even in serious cases, 
actually made subject to the more Biblical types of pun- 
ishment, although we were legally liable to the same 
penalties as anyone else. In practice, jail, fines and de- 
portation were the standard chastisements for foreigners. 
Fines, a useful source of revenue, were imposed at the 
slightest excuse. Nor was it necessary to commit mayhem 
to be incarcerated. Careless language, inadvertent insult 
or misuse of a camera would do, although traffic offenses 
were by all odds the fastest route to the bastille. In the 
slightest of accidents, if involving only scratched paint, 
both drivers were immediately jailed pending investiga- 
tion and settlement. 
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In this shadeless land, it was unwise to jump into a 
vehicle and drive away without checking first to see if 
anyone was sleeping in the shade underneath. We were 
discouraged, too, from giving Saudis lifts in our cars and 
trucks. Still unused to speed, they might, on reaching their 
destination, simply step out while the vehicle was still 
traveling at forty miles an hour. The driver invariably 
then went to jail on a manslaughter charge. Training local 
employees to work with heavy equipment and machinery 
was equally dangerous. The dangling ends of the Arab 
guttrah made a fine safety hazard around whirling ma- 
chinery; but in 1956 the company was still trying to get 
government permission for its Saudi workers to forsake 
the traditional headgear in favor of helmets and face 
shields. 

The briefing wound up with a review of the rules and 
restrictions to which we would be subject and the con- 
duct expected of us, a dissertation that left the audience 
of stiffs sitting in awed silence. As a final cheering gesture, 
forms were distributed asking our preferences in methods 
of disposing of our bodies in case of death. The instructor 
then leaned back and smiled at us disarmingly. 

"I guess that's all," he said. "Welcome to Arabia!" 



4: Seekers of the Sign 

"Now that you're experts on Arab relations, we'll put 
you to work with Arabs," our new boss said happily as 
he claimed us after our briefing. He was as good as his 
word. 

The I.B.L offices were in a barnlike plywood building 
that quivered to the blast of the shamaal below the first of 
Jebel Dhahran's peaks. Its interior was little cooler than 
the world outside, despite the noisy efforts of an air- 
conditioning unit somewhere at the rear. The front por- 
tion, partitioned off as the personnel office, was occupied 
by three Americans, two male and one female, who per- 
spired gently at desks filmed with powdery sand. They 
acknowledged introductions with some difficulty, due to 
the clamor coming through a flyspecked window at the 
right. Peering out into the whirling dust, we saw a crowd 
of Arabs shouting and waving their hands. Some were 
empty, others clutched small slips of paper. 

"Oh, Christ," muttered a voice from one of the desks, 
"there are those ragheads again I mean Arabs." 

Savage cast a harried glance at the window and beck- 
oned to a figure crouched in a dim corner. 

"Khalif ah, see what those men want." 

The figure named Khalifah detached itself from the 
shadows, revealing a teen-age youth with a large grin 
fixed in a homely face and a disreputable guttrah worn in 
a loose turban effect. This genie shuffled to the window 
and opened a wooden flap inserted in place of one pane. 
A score of hands were thrust toward him. The clamor 
redoubled, with one word reiterated: "Chitti! Chitti!" 

Khalifah reviled them happily. The mob subsided some- 
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what, leaving the foremost alone with his hand upraised, 
issuing plaintive cries. Khalifah slammed the flap. 

"He say he want a piece of chitti." 

"Chittis!" Savage shuddered. "They have to have chittis 
to go to work, chittis to get off work, chittis to go to 
the hospital, chittis for time, chittis for pay, chittis for 
everything . . ." His gaze swung around, and settled on 
the luckless Warren. 

"I hate to do this, old boy; but someone just has to 
take over this Arab personnel work and straighten out all 
their chits. They're stacked up from weeks back. Some of 
the guys have probably died by now." 

He led Warren to the desk by the window and began 
to explain to him the stacks of paper slips in various 
colors, the cabinets and drawers full of similar chits, the 
drifts of mangled chits brought out of sweaty robes and 
thrust through the flap. All of I.B.I.'s Arab help was tech- 
nically on loan from Aramco, and their every move and 
need was therefore controlled, if not confounded, by 
these Aramco chits, which represented but a few of the 
innumerable printed forms that clogged the machinery 
of the oil company's paperwork empire. Some of these 
forms had been inherited from the four parent compan- 
ies; hundreds more were devised in the field each year, 
until scornful construction men referred to Aramco as 
being "nothin 7 but a goddam chit factory." Until now, 
the daily flurries of chits in our office had been handled 
by anyone who was handy when things reached a crisis. 
Now Warren became the custodian of the omnipotent 
chit. 

Then came rny turn. Savage led me to the rear, to a 
brace of desks adjoining a large safe. 

"This will be your kingdom, Mike . . ." He bent and 
opened the safe, and I glimpsed an interior crammed with 
green American passports. He groaned and slammed the 
door. ". . . and here's your prime minister." 

He indicated a figure crouched at the desk facing 
mine, absorbed in an evidently demanding task. A large, 
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weather-beaten nose set in a putty-colored face was bent 
to within inches of a printed form. Thick hom-rimmed 
spectacles perched on the nose as it tracked a pen that 
scratched out Arabic script resembling the tracks of 
drunken chickens. The scribe paused, muttering fretfully 
and shaking a shaven head crowned with a pointed white 
skullcap. From the edge of the desk, a lone glass eye 
peered up at me. 

"This is Abdu," said Savage. "The indispensable Abdn 
Tofik. Hey, Abdu, this is Mr. Mike." 

The head jerked up and squinted an eye at us. A horny 
hand laid down the pen, whisked off the spectacles, picked 
up the glass eye, inserted it and replaced the spectacles. 
The eye swiveled disconcertingly before coming into line 
with its mate, which was fixed on me with beady interest. 

"I'm Tofik Abdu," said Abdu Tofik. "You Mr. Mike, 
heh?" 

I admitted I was. Abdu rose to shake hands, and a 
striking outfit rose with him. The coat of a pin-striped 
suit partially covered a calf-length nightshirt known as a 
thobe. Above the collarless gown, a green T-shirt peeped 
over a frayed khaki work shirt. Below the thobe appeared 
a baggy pair of glen plaid trousers, nylon socks that al- 
most matched, and a pair of battered brown oxfords. 

"How you, Mr. Mike? You gonna help me with the 
passports, heh? Good. I take care of everything. Don't 
you worry. We get the sign. You bet. Mr. Savitch, he 
know." 

"Sure, that's right, Abdu," my companion agreed, 
shifting his feet. 

"Sure. We fix everything. Without us no I.B.I. be here. 
They think all the time can get passports just like that. 
They don't know. Some day, no Abdu, they find out. No- 
body come. Nobody go. Mr. Savitch, he know." 

"Yeah, sure, Abdu." 

"You bet. Don't you worry, Mr. Mike. I show you 
how. Ho-ho-o! We do it right." 

"Sure, Abdu," I said, catching the office theme song. 
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Bob Millius strolled up, and learned with all too evident 
pleasure that he was to break me in as his replacement 
in handling passports and departures. Savage patted my 
shoulder gently and departed with indecent speed. 

"Well," said Abdu, rubbing his hands briskly. "Where 
we start, heh? I sit here. You sit there, and I show you 
what to do. First . . ." 

"All right, Abdu," Bob interposed hastily. "I'll show 
Mr. Mike around. You just finish those forms and we'll 
take him out with us. We need those passports tonight." 

Abdu subsided, grumbling, and Bob led me to the safe. 
This was theoretically the repository for the passports of 
all the men on the job, although it held now barely a 
third of the required green booklets. I wondered where 
my own was. I was feeling slightly naked running around 
a country like this without it. 

"The rest are out somewhere," Bob observed with 
alarming vagueness. He launched into a lengthy explana- 
tion of the endless processing through which foreign 
passports had to be put, the Saudi visas, stamps, permits, 
licenses and clearances for a thousand men that were to 
haunt my future. I had trouble following him, if only 
because my attention kept straying, unwillingly, back to 
Abdu. 

That worthy had finished his forms and removed his 
spectacles, which he wiped with a large handkerchief of 
several colors, none attractive. Then he removed his glass 
eye, wiped it and set it on the desk. He reached under 
the desk and fished up a large cloth bundle that he 
thumped down next to the eye, which promptly rolled 
off, bounced a couple of times on the floor and lay peering 
up with a reproachful stare. Muttering, Abdu retrieved 
it, wiped it again and set it in his "In" basket. He then 
untied his bundle and laid out a pre-peeled hardboiled 
egg, some floppy bread resembling segments of army 
blanket, and several balls of soft, meaty matter. A ripe 
odor crept through the room as he pitched into this exotic 
snack. 
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"Ah, elevenses." Bob's eye had followed mine. "Well, 
the best way to break you in is to take you around the 
circuit. You through, Abdu? Let's go.'' 

Abdu belched, muttered, "Al hamdu lillah-Alhh be 
praised," and struggled to his feet. "Hokay. Just I get 
ready." 

Stooping, he brought up a collection of large glass jugs 
and insulated containers, with which he disappeared be- 
hind the partition that separated Personnel from Time 
and Pay, whose realm included the public conveniences. 

"Water/ 7 Bob explained. "Abdu lives in Al Khobar. 
They only have raw water there. Ours is distilled by- 
product from the stabilizer plant. Most Arabs won't drink 
it; tastes flat to them. But Abdu must have American 
water." 

The stumpy figure reappeared and fought through the 
double outer doors to deposit the jugs in the car. Re- 
turning, Abdu assembled his official papers, with a loud 
snapping of rubber bands as he rolled passports and 
forms into bundles and stowed them in a battered brief 
case. In with them went the remains of his snack, a small 
thermos, a light bulb, two cans of fruit juice, a box of 
paper clips and sundry pens, pencils and other items. The 
glass eye was popped in and the cracked clear spectacles 
replaced with a very dark pair. Finally, he wrapped a 
fringed yellow tablecloth around his skullcap, with the 
residue falling gaily over one ear, and turned to us with 
a severe look. 

"Well," he inquired, "what we waiting for?" 

We trooped out into the swirling sand and Abdu 
ushered me into the jaded red sedan, "old 750." He him- 
self climbed into the back seat, where he sat in haughty 
splendor amid his jugs, bundles and brief case. Bob started 
the car. 

"Off to the police station," he announced. 

"We get ice," said Abdu. 

"Oh, for chrissake, Abdu . . ." 

"We get ice," said Abdu. 
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We got ice. The car wound along dusty streets be- 
tween tin-roofed garages and workshops to a sort of 
refreshment stand. Bob fished a printed card from his 
wallet. 

"Gotta have a chit. Ice is restricted to guys working 
in the open or traveling in the desert. Technically, Fm a 
desert traveler; but Abdu gets all the ice." 

I gathered the chit was nontransf erable, since the desert 
traveler himself picked up the insulated gallon jug and 
carried it to the ice stand. Words came to me from our 
briefing: "We do things differently here. None of the 
old-style gunboat imperialism ..." I began to see the 
difference. 

Millius trudged back through the dust and dutifully 
placed his burden at our passenger's feet. Abdu waved 
grandly and said, "Police station, Mr. Bob." 

"Yessir," said Bob, and drove back out through the gate 
to the squalid police station, strategically placed on its 
knoll to catch the full blast of the shamaal. Dust swirled 
around its cracked plaster, barred windows and few de- 
pressed trees. Abdu led us into the courtyard, nodding 
curtly to greetings from a miscellany of Arabs standing 
or squatting around, exchanging flowery courtesies with 
several whose snowy robes and Western shoes marked 
their loftier status. He carefully skirted the soldiers 
lounging around in khaki uniforms, green headcloths and 
enormous black boots, armed with an ill-matched assort- 
ment of rifles, pistols and bayonets. 

"You wait," he said, leaving us stranded in a circle of 
watchful eyes. "I see is the chief sitting." 

Bob explained our interest in the chief's posture. All 
local officials held "sittings," usually twice daily, when 
they were available to members of the public. 

"Oh, office hours." 

"Not quite." 

The courtyard broiled in the sun, I fingered sand out 
of my ears and glanced around nervously at the bayoneted 
rifles and waiting Arabs, who watched us speculatively, 
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exchanging remarks that obviously referred to us. Many, 
I noticed, had glossy curls and braids hanging down be- 
side lean, fierce faces under their headcloths. 

"Bedu," my guide explained. "Tribesmen from the 
desert. Lots of them still wear those braids." 

The Bedu spotted our interest and laughter rippled 
around the court. A soldier detached himself from a 
scrawny tree and marched across to me. He halted with 
a British-style stomping of boots, grounded his rifle with 
a shattering crash and fixed me with a martial gaze; but 
this gave way to a broad grin as his military stance melted 
like a candle in the hot sun. I saw that he was very young 
and rather awkward. I also deduced that Arabic supply 
sergeants, like those in all armies, had two sizes: too large 
and too small. 

"Katf hallak?" the soldier inquired. 

I could handle that one, at least. I replied that I was 
zain good. He grinned happily. I traded a cigarette for 
a light, both of us ignoring the prohibition of smoking 
in public buildings. He leaned forward and tapped my 
chest. 

"Sadighimy friend." 

"Zain" I replied brightly. Exhausted by this intellectual 
exchange, we smoked and grinned at each other until 
Abdu returned. He frowned at the soldier. Abdu, I 
learned, did not approve of my making friends on my 
own. 

"Chief, he no sit now. We go see Musa*" 

He led us to a door in a corner, in which he stopped 
so abruptly that Bob and I piled up behind him like 
soldiers in slapstick. He raised his hand, looking like a 
cross between a visiting bishop and a cigar-store Indian, 
and intoned, "As salaam alaiktem" 

A muffled response came from the interior. Abdu un- 
corked the doorway and we entered what was evidently a 
jail cell converted to an office. I was given a handshake 
and a weary smile by a clean-shaven young Arab who sat 
amid mountains of passports, forms and ledgers. This was 
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Musa, the first of a half dozen youthful, overworked and 
underpaid servants of the Saudi state with whom I was 
to work daily for the next year. Their life, I soon dis- 
covered, was not a happy one as they labored to process 
thousands of passports and permits according to im- 
possible regulations, under constant threat of the wrath 
of a bewildering number of superiors. Their pay, low at 
best, was constantly in arrears, their prospects of vacation, 
transfer or promotion slim. Under the circumstances, I 
found their occasional morose moods and stubborn streaks 
less remarkable than the courtesy and good humor with 
which they usually treated me as I badgered them for 
stamps and signatures in their offices and homes alike. 

Musa gave me my first samples of standard Arabian 
refreshments: first scalding, syrupy tea, dyed bright yel- 
low with saffron, in little glasses with handles, then 
coffee, thin and bitter, pungently flavored with carda- 
mom, poured from a huge brass pot into tiny porcelain 
cups. He was also to give me soon my first, slightly har- 
rowing introduction to more formal Arab hospitality in 
his home; but of this I was not yet aware. After the third 
round of coffee, Bob showed me how to shut off the 
supply by wiggling my cup. Musa delivered several stacks 
of completed passports, and we paid the fees with a 
heavy bag of silver riyals, the size of a half dollar, worth 
something over a quarter. 

"Nothin' but iron money in this country," Bob ex- 
plained. "They don't trust paper* Aramco has to move 
its pay roll in ten-ton trucks." 

We proceeded to another cell full of passports, which 
Bob identified as the residence permit section. 

"But I thought these guys were leaving the country?" 

"They are; but it takes three months to get residence 
permits issued. Some of them haven't been here that long. 
They can't leave without having officially been here. The 
government would lose money." 

"Oh." 

We spent a sweaty hour looking for needed passports, 
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got the permits duly entered and repaired to another 
office, this one full of little red booklets that turned out 
to be Saudi drivers' licenses. Abdu gave vent to a loud 
"Ho-ho-o!" as a large batch of these was handed over in 
return for another bag of riyals. We returned to the car 
well satisfied. 

"Now Dammam," Bob said. 

"Khobar," Abdu corrected. 

"Dammam. Gotta catch the amir." 

"Khobar. The ice melt." 

We went to Al Khobar. The main road ran for five 
miles, past the airport entrance, to the Persian Gulf shore. 
Millius gunned the car over a wandering sand dune that 
had blocked the road and we fishtailed down the other 
side to a seaport lately sprung from a village of fisher- 
men's huts. The road ended at a T-shaped pier guarded 
by a somnolent soldier propped in an empty packing 
crate. To the left lay the town, its one main street running 
parallel to the shore, backed by a warren of mud and 
thatch houses. At the town's inland edge, sand dunes 
pressed close to a long mud wall broken by a few door- 
ways. Bob turned into the narrow passage between this 
wall and the threatening wave of sand, stopping at the 
third door. We declined an invitation to come in and say 
hello to Abdu's wife. He unloaded his jugs and pounded 
on the weathered boards, shouting hoarsely. A clatter of 
bars ensued and the panel creaked open, held by a black- 
swathed figure that peeped out shyly and slammed it again 
as the master entered. 

"Do people actually meet his wife?" 

"Oh, sure. Abdu's all for the modern, Western way. 
She's quite a babe, too." 

"Any kids?" 

"Not here. He has a grown son in America/* 

"What!" 

"Sure. Abdu lived in New York for seventeen years. 
Had a restaurant there, and an American wife. She left 
him when he got stuck back here during the war , . ." 
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A clatter of empty jugs interrupted this saga. I looked 
at Abdu with new interest as he climbed aboard and we 
drove to the pier. This was a busy, humid scene of Arabs 
and shirtless Americans clambering over stacks of cargo. 
Cranes unloaded barges, sleek launches rocked gently 
against the pilings between Arab dhows with raked masts 
and tapering spars. Other dhows swam toward us across 
shining waters, graceful lateen sails bellying in the wind. 

Imperiously, Abdu cleared a way into the crowded 
passport office, full of rippling sunlight reflected from 
blue-green water below the window, where a double line 
of dhows nudged the pier. Their crews, loading or un- 
loading cargo, jostled passengers arguing over deck space 
for themselves, their veiled wives and their goats. On the 
nearest a sailor was brewing coffee over an open fire on 
the deck. Over the boat's stern hung a gaily painted box- 
like structure. Similar boxes graced most of the bigger 
vessels. 

"What are the outboard penthouses?" I asked Bob, 

"Plumbing. Gravity operated." 

The cosmopolitan collection of passports and crumpled 
identity papers lying around this office showed that de- 
spite its humble appearance Al Khobar was now the chief 
port of eastern Arabia. Through here, seeking their cut 
of the Saudi kingdom's new wealth, came merchants and 
traders from all the Middle and Far East, transshipping 
from liners at Bahrain, the nearest deep-water port. Here 
came men from all the obscure sheikhdoms and sultanates 
of the Persian Gulf, seeking work in the highest-paying 
oilfields of the Middle East. Here too came Muslim pil- 
grims in their thousands, from Iraq, Persia and Afghani- 
stan, from India and Pakistan, from the remote Himalayan 
highlands and iron-curtained lands beyond, from Malaya 
and Indonesia and the Philippine Islands. Here came all 
the strange categories of Eastern travelers, in an infinite 
variety of beards and turbans and pantaloons, with hazy 
origins and vague goals that drove passport officers mad, 
with, as likely as not, two or three passports each, 
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stowed in recesses of the cloaks and sleeveless vests and 
wasp-waisted coats they wore even in this steamy heat 

A dozen of them pounded and haggled at the front 
counter until, when the racket reached an unbearable 
pitch, the chief officer rose and swept them all out with 
a storm of Arabic. As he subsided and resumed his talk 
with us, they began to creep in again, to confer with the 
clerks in whispers that swelled to happy bickering and 
then to shouted perorations, until the process started all 
over again. We left with our ears echoing. 

"Now Dammam," Bob said firmly as we left the pier. 
He turned right up Al Khobar's main street, horn blaring 
at the heedless crowd that shuffled through rutted dust 
between shops with wooden awnings. We emerged in a 
tangled wilderness of sand and scrub, and he swung the 
car over a low bank and hummed north along the beach, 
splashing through tongues of returning tidewater. 

"Is it customary to drive around in the gulf?" I asked. 
Half a mile out, a truck was driving shoreward through 
the sea, plumes of spray flying from its wheels. 

"It is if you know what you're doing. Have to watch 
the tide. Comes in about a mile a minute over the flat." 

Further along a donkey cart was splashing shoreward, 
loaded with slabs of something that looked like concrete. 
At low tide, the wide mud flats baked in the sun, forming 
a hard crust several inches thick. The townsmen dug 
this up in large, flat chunks and used it extensively for 
building. 

The tide forced us ashore and we found a vague sort 
of road, half visible under racing streamers of sand. We 
passed several large garden areas of a startling fertility, 
supported by a freakish abundance of fresh artesian water 
under this salt-encrusted shore. Then there was nothing 
but desert for miles, until we reached the stub of a cause- 
way that would eventually be the terminal pier of the 
fifty-million-dollar Saudi Arab Government (or SAG) 
Railroad. It had seven miles to go offshore before it would 
reach water deep enough for modern ships. 
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After another few miles the low skyline of Dammam 
loomed through the blowing dust. An unpaved track led 
into its outskirts, winding between low walls outlining 
bare rectangles of ground. Few were more than a foot 
high. 

"Been like that ever since I first saw them/' Bob said. 
"The walls never grow, nothing gets built inside." 

"They gotta have walls," Abdu volunteered. "Man 
don't build on his property, king he take it. Man build 
little wall, he keep his land. When he get money, he 
build. Is gonna be big city, Dammam. Is gonna be the 
New York of Al Hasa province. You bet." 

The bright promise of the new Gotham was not im- 
mediately apparent as we entered it. We wound through 
narrow alleys, between the blank walls that Arab houses 
turn to the world. Only an occasional window pierced 
them, and these were thickly painted over to guard the 
inmates from prying eyes. The few people we met had 
an equally secretive look, the men squeezing against the 
walls and shielding their faces from our dust, the muffled 
women simply vanishing through doorways or tiny side 
alleys. 

We emerged on the sea, or rather partially in it. The 
tide lapped at a puddled track running along the harbor, 
lined with buildings plastered in gleaming whites and pale 
blues. From the far end of this marine parade a break- 
water curved out to a crumbling fort with a round, 
tapered tower. Seagoing donkey carts and Arabs with 
robes hitched up waded in from dhows grounded far out 
in the sparkling water. Several donkeys carried goatskins 
full of fresh water. This bubbled to the surface from 
gushing springs in the gulf bottom far offshore, and was 
brought in by boat for sale on the thirsty mainland. 

"Amir's palace," Bob announced, parking by a large 
building that blocked the street. We stepped around a 
uniformed soldier at the entrance and encountered the 
opaque looks of a couple of civilian guards with faces 
of a shade that had prompted one of my planemates, 
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looking around him at the airport, to observe: "If some 
of these boys is Ay-rabs, we sure got a lot of Ay-rabs 
back in Mississippi." These guards wore colorful robes 
and were hung with an improbable array of swords, 
daggers, rifles, pistols, bandoliers and other martial ao 
couterments. 

"Who are the boys with all the hardware?" I whis- 
pered. 

"Khuiviyah. Amir's bodyguard; mostly slaves. These 
are nothing, though. Wait until you see the king's bunch. 
Freeze your blood at a hundred paces." 

Almost blind in the dim interior, we wound along 
passageways through a churchly hush broken only by 
the slap-shuffle-slap of sandals as white-robed figures 
slipped past in the cool gloom. We brought up in an 
office whose bare walls rose to a ceiling striped with 
mangrove poles, supporting palm-fiber matting which in 
turn supported the mud-plaster surface of the flat roof. 
Atop this shaky ceiling the amir was wont on ceremonial 
occasions to entertain several hundred guests at suspense- 
ful soirees. 

Abdu respectfully introduced us to the two secretaries, 
a tall, distinguished man with fine manners and a younger 
one with a jovial expression. This disappeared as he 
donned a formal, gold-bordered black bisht, lightweight 
summer version of the traditional Arab cloak, and took 
our papers to get them signed by the amir, who was sit- 
ting, both literally and figuratively, in his majlis, or 
audience chamber. He returned in ten minutes with our 
documents and a relieved look. 

"We're in luck today," Bob said, showing me the 
amir's seal on the papers, a small circle filled with en- 
twined Arabic script, stamped in blue ink with a signet 
ring. The secretaries gave us a courteous farewell and 
we groped our way out into the blinding sunshine again. 

"Hokay," said Abdu. "Now police station." 

"Again?" I asked. 

"Sure. Now we get the sign." 
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"Oh, at last." 

"We'll take the desert cutoff," Bob announced. 

Leaving town we struck out across a broad desert ex- 
panse of sandy ridges and long, drifted hollows, toward 
the towered jebels of Dhahran where they loomed on 
the horizon. Millius raced the car along a ridge and 
swooped down the slope, gathering speed for the mushy 
valley and rising slope ahead. Halfway up, the car began 
to lose speed. The surface seemed to fall away beneath 
the wheels and we jerked to a stop, engine still roaring. 
He cut it quickly. 

"Afraid some pushing's indicated, gents." 

Abdu and I got out and applied ourselves to shoving. 
The wheels sank deeper. The three of us dug the wheels 
free, cleared channels ahead and tried again, Abdu and I 
pushing while the tires spun sand into our shoes and cuif s. 
At last the car got a grip and surged forward. Bob turned 
it downhill to build speed for a curving run to the top, 
where he stopped on a solid patch while Abdu and I 
toiled up after him, panting and sweating profusely. 

We started again and roared over three more ridges 
before we stuck once more. We dug and pushed and had 
her under way when the engine conked out. Millius 
swore and stepped on the starter. Nothing happened. He 
tried again, with the same result. He got out and lifted 
the hood rather diffidently. Abdu walked up, peered in, 
nodded sagely and climbed back into the car. I watched, 
blankly, while Bob got a screwdriver and fiddled with 
something. 

"What are you doing?" 

"Dunno. Saw a guy do this once in Alaska." 

"Probably just the thing for Arabia." 

It wasn't. We lowered the hood and got back in. 

"What you gonna do, Mr. Bob?" 

"Sit, I guess." 

We sat, watching a moving carpet of sand blow by. A 
heavier gust stung my face. I rolled up the window. The 
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interior grew stifling, a strong note of garlic emanating 
from the back. I rolled it down again. 

"Maybe," I suggested, "this is that sign Abdu has been 
talking about." 

Bob laughed. 

"That sign will be haunting you from now on, night 
and day. You get it from the arnir, the police chief, 
Musa, everybody. Every blasted official in Arabia has 
to sign those papers before a guy can leave the country." 

"Mr. Bob, you must do something. We gotta get the 
sign." 

"If you wanta walk five miles in this shamaal, please 
feel free to start right now. How about some of that 
water before you go?'* 

"I leave it all at my house." 

"Oh, fine. I get a special ice-water chit so I won't die 
of thirst in the desert, and look what happens. Yon 
might at least bring a magazine so I'd have something to 
read while I'm dying." 

We had been sitting for over an hour, and I was think- 
ing more than casually about water, when a green 
pickup roared over the ridge ahead and coasted down 
to stop on a firm spot nearby. A young Arab got out 
and Abdu launched into a long explanation. The Arab 
nodded, picked up a sizable rock, lifted the hood and 
leaned inside, hitching his guttrah over his shoulder. 
There ensued a loud beating of rock against inetaL The 
Arab emerged, threw the rock away, slammed the hood 
down and nodded to Bob, Bob ground the starter and 
the engine roared into life. Our rescuer dusted his hands. 

"Ford," he said, and drove away. We departed in the 
opposite direction, silently. 

At the police station once more, Abdu led us straight 
to the chiefs office. Ignoring the sentry at the door, he 
pushed on in with a ringing "Salaam alttikum? I fol- 
lowed to find myself facing a heavy-set man with a 
poker face, sitting at a desk under a naked light bulb. 
Two men stood in postures of arrested argument before 
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him, while other litigants and supplicants waited in 
rickety chairs around the walls. 

The chief muttered "Alaikum salaam' 7 to Abdu, who 
rudely cleared a couple of chairs for us and ensconced 
himself at the corner of the desk. He produced a snuff- 
box from the apparently inexhaustible recesses of his 
thobe and offered it to the chief. The latter took a pinch 
and sniffed it absently. Abdu took a larger dose, inhaled 
with a wiggle of his whole considerable nose, and 
sneezed rendingly. "Al hamdu Ullah!" he muttered, and 
replaced the box. 

"Al hamdu lillah" the chief echoed and, looking up 
at the men before him, said something that might as well 
have been "go." They broke simultaneously into a tor- 
rent of speech. He flagged them down and pointed to 
one, who soared into a soprano solo with gestures. The 
chief shut him off and turned to the other, who deliv- 
ered a heart-rending rebuttal. The big official leaned 
back, took out his own snuffbox, gave Abdu a pinch 
and took one himself. There was a brief sniffing while 
the chief thought, then spoke quietly to the disputants. 
Both looked surprised and a little crestfallen, and left. 
Abdu helped himself to more snuff and sneezed. The 
chief moved the box. 

He proceeded, fairly, to clfear the cases ahead of us. 
Several papers were presented for his signature. Two 
more litigants rose and went into a high-pitched battle 
he couldn't control. He called toward the door and a sol- 
dier entered and propelled them, still shrieking, into the 
night. The chief turned to Abdu, who had popped up 
by the snuff again. He moved it with a pronounced 
thump. A long, unequal exchange followed, Abdu bend- 
ing the law's ear, the other replying, briefly, at intervals. 
Finally, Bob broke in politely and asked Abdu what 
problem they were discussing. 

"Chickens," said Abdu brusquely. 

A hint of a smile touched the chiefs face and he said 
something to Abdu, who fumbled in his brief case and 
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at last produced our documents. Each was checked 
briefly and signed. We rose, Abdu pouring out a few 
gracious phrases as he made a final pass at the snuffbox. 
I murmured a goodbye, and the chief nodded politely, 
with a rather sympathetic look. 

Evening was waning, and the muezzin's call echoed 
thinly from the Saudi camp minarets as we drove away 
to deliver the passports to the airport for the night's 
departures. Clammy night covered Al Khobar as we 
wound through an extensive brush-wood community 
on its southern outskirts in search of one last official. We 
found his home in a stark new building already drifted 
with sand, routed him out of slumber and procured our 
last sign, sipping his orange squash while his pen 
scratched at the passports under the harsh light of a 
pressure lantern. Abdu helped me push 750 out of a baby 
dune by the door and we drove him to his house in the 
wall He left us with a cheery, "Good night, Mr. Bob, 
good night, Mr. Mike. You see how we do it, heh? Don't 
you worry, I take care of you. You bet." 

"Good night, Abdu. Thanks for a lovely evening." 
His "Ho-ho-o!" echoed after us as we swung back to 
the road and up toward Dhahran's jagged peaks, luridly 
outlined in black against the pulsing glare of the flares. 
'Well," I sighed, "thart it ... isn't it?" 
"Just about. All we have to do now is round up the 
bodies and get 'em out on that airplane tonight." 
"Oh, great. What time do they leave?" 
"Supposed to be a four A.M. take-off . . " 
"Yipe!" 

". . . but we'll start rounding 'em up about midnight. 
There's bound to be a few that get lost; and then there's 
always a couple of drunks you have to sober up with 
showers and coffee before you can get 'em out to the 
airport. It's great fun. You'll love it." 

On thinking back to that first of my careers in Arabia, 
I normally conjure up a nocturnal scene suggestive of a 
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medieval artist's conception of hell Night after night, at 
midnight or one or two A.M., I started off to work amid 
the raw outlines of an oil camp etched in reflected fire 
against a smoking crimson sky. In the lurid light of the 
flares, buildings, bodies and the desert itself sweated a 
lukewarm dew in the smothering night of the Persian 
Gulfs edge. For background music I had the distant 
rumble of aircraft engines and the fretful epithets of 
the bibulous stiffs I herded toward them. 

I saw almost as much of the burning nights as of the 
dusty days in that year, in the company of the dis- 
charged, disabled or disenchanted stiffs whose removal 
from Arabian soil I had to accomplish. I became a crea- 
ture of the desert darkness, remorselessly hunting elusive 
terminees through pool hall, Patio, Stag Club and sheep- 
shed, coaxing, cajoling and dragging my quarry to their 
departing aircraft. With all of them shoved aboard at 
last, I would watch half enviously as the big planes 
roared past and climbed away westward toward greener 
and more congenial lands, while I drove back to camp 
through the strange pre-dawn mist patches to stumble 
into bed, rising again in mid-morning to deliver myself 
to Abdu's mercies. 

The first few weeks gave me a saturation-type educa- 
tion in construction camp personnel work, as our five- 
man staff handled a 600~man influx to the new job site. 
Three times a week a chartered airliner disgorged its 
load at Dhahran airport, damp and weary, straggling 
down the rarnp to the tune of bright remarks about the 
colon of the universe. We then introduced them to the 
gracious living epitomized in the sheepsheds, the mess 
hall and the Stag Club, and scattered them around to 
job sites where most were expected to work in 120-de- 
gree heat and blowing sand, with crews whose language 
they couldn't speak, who often didn't understand the 
work, and whom they had to handle with kid gloves under 
threat of being fired or thrown into a Saudi jail. 

The same planes carried away what seemed an almost 
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equal number of my personal charges, the "terminated" 
stiffs. Between these and my rounds of the passport cir- 
cuit I lent a hand with the new arrivals and the sur- 
vivals. We guided their early footsteps, answered their 
questions, soothed their anger, laughed at their jokes, 
visited them m hospital, led them home drunk, put out 
fires in their mattresses. 

There were days when I could cheerfully have con- 
demned the whole race of construction men to pur- 
gatory. Yet, in sedate iatei years, I sometimes almost 
wished myself back in the hectic but straightforward 
world of stifts. You can tell a stiff yes or no, take it or 
leave it. You may get a busted nose in return, but at 
least the matter is settled promptly. There were num- 
bers of them who publicly identified me with the south 
end of a northbound horse, but as often as not 1 would 
find the same men forcing shots and chasers on me the 
same evening They were a rough, proud, stubborn and 
hard-drinking race; but whatever their other failings, 
they lived up to their motto: u We build 'em good." 



5: The Coast 



Life as a shiny pants was often hectic but seldom dull. 1 
was simultaneously exploring two worlds that were very 
strange to me. The life oi a construction gang quartered 
in a desert oil camp was sufficiently novel That of the 
Arab world outside the wire was even more so. At first 
I was so busy breaking into the smaller of these worlds 
that I almost ignored the larger, except for such glimpses 
of it as Abdu gave me, which were subiect to his highly 
individual and often biased interpretations. But I couldn't 
ignore it for iong. 

Eventually, through the young Arab officials with 
whom I dealt, f began to get a closer look at their world, 
their thoughts and background and customs, even some- 
thing of their home lives. Hospitality, 1 found, is a matter 
of faith as well as custom among the Arabs, a neces- 
sary instrument for race survival in their harsh world, 
guaranteeing to every man a running start on his enemies, 
both natural and human. It is also a pleasant, leisurely 
code of mannered social relations, which f found evi- 
denced in the innumerable cups of coffee and glasses of 
tea and orange iuice pressed on me when I rudely broke 
in on my sign-givers in their homes during the siesta 
hour or at night, as 1 often did. 

It was Musa, my first contact among them, who in- 
troduced me to more formal Arab social circles; and my 
first hesitant step was a humdinger. Shortly after 1 had 
taken over Bob Millius' passport duties, a son was born 
to Musa. As a gesture of farewell to Bob and a wel- 
come to me in his place, the proud father invited both of 
us to the infant's christening. (This seemed an inappro- 
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priate word for a Muslim ceremony, but we couldn't 
find a better one.) We accepted readily, not only because 
we liked Musa but because this was an opportunity that 
could seldom have been given to Christians, 

At the appointed hour we drew up before Musa's 
walled house in a Khobar side street and were ushered 
into a windowless room fitted out in the traditional style 
of the Arab majlis, with rugs on the floor and bright 
cushions around the walls as the only furniture. The 
ubiquitous pressure lantern provided a harsh light. We 
lowered ourselves stiffly into the correct cross-legged 
position and cushions were stuffed around us. Orange 
squash was brought and we were issued with small fans 
which we kept going constantly. It was a stifling night 
and a fateful one, we soon discovered, in the Arab 
view of history. 

We were introduced, haltingly, to the other guests, an 
uncle who was apparently accepted as the patriarch of 
the gathering and a half dozen others, all dressed in their 
best white robes and guttrahs. Our host displayed a 
grasp of basic English sufficient for the initial courtesies, 
and a few cumbersome jokes about fatherhood were 
worked out from one language to the other, but this 
conversation was less than brisk and the group perforce 
relied on broad smiles and gestures to make us feel at 
home. 

Socializing was further hampered by a radio beside 
the uncle, which he turned on soon after our entry. 
While I already knew of the passion for radios among 
such Arabs as could afford them, I was a little sur- 
prised to have this one blasting out on such an occasion. 
It was evident they had been waiting anxiously to turn 
it on as soon as our entrance was properly observed. I 
glanced at Bob. 

"Must be news from Palestine," he murmured. 

"Falastm" the gray-bearded uncle nodded vigorously 
in corroboration. 

I realized with a shock that I had forgotten the signif- 
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icance of the date. In camp we were always behind on 
the news, relying on belated American papers or a few 
fuzzy English-language reports brought in over short- 
wave radios. But even I knew, now I stopped to think, 
that the British had been due to evacuate Palestine the 
previous midnight, leaving the Arabs and the Jews to fight 
it out among themselves, and that the entire Arab world 
must now be at a peak of tension and anxiety. I found a 
newly ominous note in the rapid Arabic pouring into the 
room. 

Musa conveyed as best he could the highlights of the 
reports. A Jewish state called Israel had been proclaimed, 
we gathered, and there was bitter fighting in progress in 
the Holy Land. Our host's face was carefully expression- 
less as he tried to translate for us, but I shifted in mental 
as well as physical discomfort on my cushions and kept 
my fan working overtime in the oppressive atmosphere. 
The Arabs, as I well knew, considered America and 
Britain responsible for having created this situation- 
one whose explosive consequences might well place all 
Westerners in the Middle East in a very delicate position. 
At that, we didn't yet know of the joyous surprise Harry 
Truman planned to spring on his countrymen in Arab 
lands that night. 

Musa upheld, if somewhat abstractedly, the traditions 
of hospitality. Veiled women appeared repeatedly at the 
door to hand in juices, tea, coffee and other refreshments. 
These were always served first, with elaborate courtesy, 
to Bob and me. Efforts were made at light conversation, 
but always against the background of the radio voices; 
and always the others turned back to hear some new 
item, listening in gloomy silence or exchanging com- 
ments in low tones. 

Presently the radio began to speak in even more urgent 
tones. The uncle turned up the volume and our Arab 
companions leaned forward, listening grimly to the im- 
passioned tones beating out against the walls. It was all 
too evident that this was some new and highly unwelcome 
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development; and I soon became uncomfortably aware 
that somehow it was connected with the two Americans 
in the room. 

At last the amplified voice paused again. The uncle 
turned it down and sat back, as did the others. Their 
eyes carefully avoided ours, and a chill crept across the 
stifling room, silent except for the muted mutter of the 
radio. I looked nervously at Bob, and he blankly at me; 
then we turned toward Musa. He too sat silent for a 
long moment. At last he looked up and tried, fumbling 
for words, to tell us what they had just heard. 

"Arnrika sayis okay Israel. President Truman, he 
give order Amrika will keep Israel" 

These were not the exact words of Truman's dec- 
laration; but they did cover substantially its intent and 
effect. One minute after the expiration of the British man- 
date in Palestine, while the U. S. delegation was arguing 
at the United Nations for U. N. trusteeship of the dis- 
puted territory, the President of the United States an- 
nounced official recognition of Israel as a sovereign state. 

Bob and I sat back, wordless, deeply aware of silence 
and unspoken resentment. For the first time, I was glad 
of our inability to talk freely with our host and fellow 
guests. As I already knew too well, Arabs had a habit 
of asking questions about the Palestine dispute and 
America's attitude that could be deeply embarrassing 
to Americans trained to see only one side of the ques- 
tion. Certainly this move by the head of our state would 
have done nothing to make our position easier. 

The tense stillness held for a moment. Then Musa 
called something into the outer darkness, there was a 
hasty rattling, and another round of orange squash was 
handed through the door. Musa ceremoniously presented 
the first glasses to us. I smiled at him gratefully and he 
grinned back, rather sadly. The uncle, too, turned his 
bluff, bearded features toward us and smiled. The mean- 
ing was clear. No matter what bitter thoughts they 
might be entertaining about our country's policy, we 
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as individuals were welcome here; and as guests our 
comfort and pleasure and safety were the first con- 
cern of the household. 

We relaxed, and again a few light remarks were 
passed through laborious translation and given due an- 
swers or appreciative laughs. There were some gloomy 
exchanges in low tones among the Arab guests, and oc- 
casional strained listening to the radio, but Musa finally 
said something to his uncle and the bearded man 
snapped it off with a gesture of finality. Silence again 
held the room, broken only by the hissing of the lamp. 
I glanced around at the white-robed figures, waiting for 
something at which I couldn't guess. I jumped when it 
came a high, keening wail suddenly piercing the night 
just outside the doorway. 

My skin crawled as other female voices, seeming 
scarcely human, joined a quavering chorus. Peering 
through the doorway, I saw a group of hooded black 
shadows crouched just beyond the light, swaying hyp- 
notically as they gave tongue to the weird chant. 

Musa rose slowly and went to the door, and something 
like a huge platter was handed to him. As he turned, I 
saw a mound in its center surrounded by flowers and 
decorations. My first thought was of pictures of medieval 
feasts, and I half expected to see something with an apple 
in its mouth as he set the platter down carefully on a 
stand in the middle of the room. Instead, I saw the red, 
snub-nosed face of a baby, apparently mummified. 

Only the face was visible. The rest of die head and 
tiny body were tightly wound around with cloth. No 
cry came from the lips. Only the eyes moved, and they 
but slightly, with a strangely fixed, remote look. To my 
mind, the still figure amid its banked decorations sug- 
gested Pharaonic entombment rather than a launching 
into life. 

The keening rose to a peak and stopped suddenly, and 
my ears rang in the abrupt, dramatic silence. For a long 
moment everyone sat motionless, staring at the bundle 
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on the tray. Then the uncle moved forward to conduct 
the "christening" rites. These were brief, simple and, 
to me, startling. He bent close over the little red face, 
peering into it, and suddenly shouted with a vibrant 
voice in its ear. 

"La ildha HP Allah!" 

He paused, his cry echoing away into the night; then 
for a second and a third time he boomed out the pro- 
fession of faith, the basic creed of Islam: "There is no 
god but Allah." 

He paused again, as though to let the words sink into 
the child, who would, it was to be hoped, grow to man- 
hood and lead an exemplary life according to the tenets 
of the faith based on those few ringing words. When 
death at last overtook the man grown from this child, 
he himself would repeat the same phrase, if possible 
three times, literally with his dying breath. 

The uncle's face softened. He again bent forward and 
shouted, in a more cheerful voice, the child's chosen 
name, three times. The company broke into gay chatter 
and congratulations; there were more cries from outside, 
happier now. The baby itself lay silent in its wrappings, 
its face scarlet, staring up into the harsh glare. I whis- 
pered to Bob, "Why doesn't it cry?". 

"Don't know. Must be doped," he murmured back. 

At last the uncle, grinning broadly, unfastened the 
cloth at the baby's feet, unwound it layer after layer and 
finally held up a squirming and very live Infant. Freed 
of his casing, the newly christened son took one deep 
breath and released an echoing yell. The cloth strip in 
which he had been wound must, I concluded, have been 
wrapped so tightly that he could barely breathe, let 
alone cry aloud. 

The uncle and guests, tickling and cooing, soon 
calmed him down to a happy gurgling. The old man re- 
wrapped him, loosely this time, and he was taken away. 
More refreshments were brought and the evening wound 
tip in an atmosphere of undiluted cordiality, with the 
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radio pointedly left silent. We were given warm smiles 
and handshakes as we took our leave. Musa smiled shyly 
at our congratulations, escorted us to the door and 
wished us well as we stepped into the dark street. As 
we entered the car, thin radio voices came to us over 
the walls of Al Khobar, speaking through the whistling 
and crackling of static the reiterated word, "Falastin, 
Falastin." 

As the Israeli war grew hot, and the propaganda 
hotter, tension grew for a time in the American camp at 
Dhahran, and rumors circulated freely. There were 
rumors of holy wars against all infidels, of scheduled 
demonstrations, of plans to seize the oilfields. In lands 
closer to Palestine, those directly involved in the ill- 
planned and ill-fought Arab military effort, anti-West- 
ern feeling did reach a livelier pitch. Americans were 
stoned and beaten in Cairo, those in other cities found 
it prudent to stay out of sight; but we found no such 
dangers in Arabia. 

There was one move in the Arab League to shut down 
all foreign oil firms, but this was stymied, reportedly by 
the efforts of Saudi Arabia's Foreign Minister, Prince 
Faisal, who was further reported to have come home and 
begged his father to let him resign because he felt his 
opposition to the shutdown had betrayed the Arab 
cause. Ibn Saud himself stated publicly that he re- 
garded the American oilmen as his children and in- 
tended to see them treated accordingly. His words were 
reassuringin fact, intriguing; but there was little neces- 
sity for them as protection. There was no overt anti- 
Americanism in our area. Perhaps some silent resentment 
was stored away for future reference; but the subject 
of Palestine was largely ignored in most contacts, 

Abdu, of course, delighted in coming in after a night 
with his radio to announce great Arab victories in gory 
battles that later proved never to have taken place or to 
have gone the other way; but even he tired of these 
fairy tales when the real course of the war became ob- 
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vicms. The Palestine question settled down to become a 
cancer in the Arab breast, no longer a source of direct 
danger to individual Americans, although an omnipresent 
stumbling block to peace and cohesive progress. 

My relations with Arabs along the passport circuit 
remained unaffected. My closest contacts were, of course, 
on the lower, or working, levels. I had few direct deal- 
ings with the custodians of higher signs, although the 
police chief came to know my sweaty features well 
enough, both in and out of hours. Of the amir or rather 
the amirs, the two Ibn Jiluwi brothers I saw little, and 
then seldom at the amirates. 

The Jiluwi boys were both amirs, the older, Saud, 
ruling all Al Hasa Province, encompassing the whole of 
eastern Arabia, while the younger, Abdul Muhsin, ran 
Dammam and the Dhahran district, under big brother's 
sharp brown eye. The a ibn" in their family name, mean- 
ing "son of," was generally pronounced "bin" as it was 
with all Arabs except the king, who was "Ibben" Saud. 
Foreigners sometimes distinguished the Jiluwis as Big 
Bin and Little Bin. Local Arabs found no need for such 
distinction. To the average inhabitant of Al Hasa province, 
the name Ibn Jiluwi meant just one man Big Bin. And 
they tended to speak of him in hushed tones, for Saud 
Ibn Jiluwi ran his province with an iron hand. 

I caught my first glimpse of this doughty ruler one 
day at the airport, when he was awaiting little brother's 
return from a trip. Absorbed in my own affairs, I 
steamed blindly into the air terminal snack bar, and 
stopped with a cold shock just inside the door. The room 
had been cleared of its usual litter, and was solidly lined 
instead with heavily robed and daggered Arabs, sitting 
silent and ramrod stiff in chairs lined up Arab fashion 
along the wall, like patients outside a dentist's office, 
Alone at the head of the room sat a grizzle-bearded 
figure with the grim look and hawk eyes of an Old Tes- 
tament prophet. Those eyes fixed me with a beady look 
as I hung in the doorway struggling for my balance. A 
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couple of the walking armories called klwwiyah started 
toward me, but their assistance was unnecessary. I had 
left. 

At a later time vanity, of all things, apparently struck 
Ibn Jiluwi, and he dyed his grizzled beard jet black. The 
effect was startling, the newly somber foliage giving him 
an almost ludicrously sinister look, much like that of the 
unsavory Imam of the Yemen. To many minds, both 
local and foreign, this sinister look accorded well with 
his popular reputation. He was a controversial figure 
as well as a striking one. Many of his people particularly, 
perhaps, those with weights on their consciences lived 
in evident terror of him. Many Americans, judging him 
by rumor, fable and hands hanging on the gate, thought 
of him as an ogre. Yet I knew others who had worked 
closely with him and thought him a very good sort, with 
an acute mind and a democratic outlook, considering 
the time and the place. One relations man who was 
closely associated with him for a long period and had 
abundant opportunity to watch his handling of the in- 
numerable problems arising in his fast-changing province 
openly professed to consider him one of the truly great 
men of our time. 

Ibn Jiluwi was, in fact, the last of his kind, an un- 
shakable pillar of the Wahabi sect, who ran his domain 
with the personal absolutism of the old-time tribal sheik. 
He was of the breed and the code and the faith of his 
original revered master, Ibn Saud, whom he served with 
unquestioning obedience and loyalty, as he did his son 
after him. He was in almost every respect the equal of 
the old "Lion of the Desert." His humility before his 
god and his king were obviously genuine; nor was there 
question of his scrupulous honesty and absolute fairness 
as defined, of course, by his heavenly and earthly mas- 
ters. He ruled his province according to the word of 
the Koran, the doctrine of the Wahabis and the edict of 
his royal overlord. His justice was swift and harsh, ad- 
ministered with the sword, the knife and the palm-stem 
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lash, as prescribed in The Book. Yet the use of such 
punishments was phenomenally rare by Western stan- 
dards, so low had the incidence of crime become in the 
areas under his rale, 

Abdu, who affected a casual attitude toward the amir 
except when he had to beard the old man in his lair, 
absently gave me some idea of Ibn Jiluwi's contribution 
to law and order. I commented one day on the heavy 
bars that invariably covered what few windows ap- 
peared in local houses. 

"In old days," said Abdu, u is everybody need bars OQ 
window. Is need t'ick wall and big lock and gun." 

"How come?" 

u ln old day, before Ibn Jiluwi, was very bad place^ 
this. Was many bad people robber, murder, crooked 
amir, bad woman, hashish. Was nobody safe; nobody go 
out at night. They rob, they kill people, rape woman. 
Was no good/ 9 

u lbn Jiluwi cleaned it up, huh?" 

"Sure, Ibn Jiluwi, he cut 'em off. He stop bad people, 
you bet. Is decent place now." 

"Didn't they cut 'em off in the old days?" 

"Sure, Alia time. But mostly from wrong people/' 

Ibn Jiluwi is now old and eaten by the incessant pain 
of a back ailment, although he keeps a firm grip on his 
province still. As an institution, he is fast becoming an 
anachronism. His autocratic one-man rule from the 
cushions of his majhs was better suited to a simpler and 
more leisurely day than to the complex, changing so- 
ciety that has grown up around him. His methods, dic- 
tated by his faith and background, are no longer always 
effective, or even tolerable. Still, in many ways Ibn 
Jiluwi was the right man for his time, and his king. When 
the laws and government of Arabia change, as they 
inevitably must, the new era could well use men as 
staunch and incorruptible as he, as unswervingly de- 
voted to the letter of a new code as he to the old. 

When I first arrived in Arabia, this redoubtable poten- 
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tate kept his headquarters in the mud tort of an inland 
oasis, Hofuf, as far as he could get from corrupting 
foreign influences. Perhaps because of his puritanical 
presence, that ancient desert center remained much as it 
had for centuries past, a showcase for a way of life little 
changed during the last millennium. During the cool 
season the company offered weekend bus tours to Hof uf , 
as to other local tourist Meccas. It was in Ibn Jiluwi's 
palmy capital that 1 got my first look at oasis life, Saudi 
style. 

just getting there was a chore, involving an eighty- 
mile drive over poor roads or none at all before the great 
oasis came into view, in size alone it was a surprise. Far 
from being a single town, it was a whole series of gardens 
and groves and hamlets, sixteen miles long and twelve 
broad. The name Hofuf actually belonged only to the 
principal walled town in the southwest corner. Scattered 
through the palm groves around it were upwards of 
torty satellite towns and villages. I he whole green-and- 
white complex was properly called AJ Hasa, a name 
then also applied to the whole of Ibn Jiluwi's broad 
domain, since officially renamed the Eastern Province. 

It was even more surprising to learn that this remote 
suburbia held the largest concentration of people in 
Saudi Arabia. No census has ever been taken, but Aramco 
research indicates that the combined garden area houses 
some 150,000 to 200,00 souls, giving Greater Ho tut * 
considerable edge on Mecca, next with perhaps 100,000. 

It was once an even greater place, both in size and 
importance. The site has been continuously and densely 
inhabited for at least two thousand years and probably 
twice that long Its one-time main town, known as 
Ha jar, has been missing for centuries. During the tenth 
century A.D. it was the capital of a rambunctious sect 
called the Carmathians, who spread alarm and despon- 
dency all over the Muslim world, even taking the sacred 
black stone from the Kaaba in Mecca and removing it 
to Al Hasa for twenty years before it was finally re- 
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possessed. The Carrnathians were the spiritual ancestors 
of the Assassins, who imposed another reign of terror 
on Islam two centuries later, and, through them, of the 
Ismaili followers of the sporting Agha Khans of today. 

Through most of history Hofuf displayed a diminish- 
ing size and importance, as a natural desert crossroads 
and chief market for the rice, silks, slaves and other 
imports brought in through the now moribund port of 
Oqair to the east. Few traces remain of its earlier glories; 
but I found it still impressive enough when approached 
from the empty desert. The high walls and towers of its 
Kut, or fortress, were an almost romantic sight, tower- 
ing out of the rich palm groves. The Kut, of Turkish 
construction, had housed the Ottoman governor and 
garrison during the forty-year Turkish occupation that 
ended in 1913, when Ibn Saud and sk hundred Wahabis 
scaled the walls with ropes and palm trunks to surprise 
the Turks in their usual condition, asleep. It now housed 
Ibn Jiluwi's main palace and a cramped miscellany of 
mosques, barracks and houses, while the outer bastion, 
once slaves' quarters, was now a prison of a most forbid- 
ding exterior aspect. 

The dusty open space before the city's main north 
gate served as a parking lot for camels. Progress across 
it was a perilous business for the foreign greenhorn, 
camels being a leggy, churlish breed not averse to stamp- 
ing on or sampling the flavor of rubbernecking infidels. 

The north gate led into the main street, a surprisingly 
broad thoroughfare running the length of the towering 
inner wails of the Kut. Along the base of the walls was 
an open-air market offering wooden camel saddles, 
rough wool rugs, painted chests, embroidered saddlebags 
and many battered items that guides chose to call an- 
tiques. Across the way a long colonnade fronted the 
covered market, or suq, a maze of dim passageways lined 
with tiny shops. It was divided roughly according to 
wares, one passage holding carpet sellers, another brass- 
ware, others garish displays of bright cloth, and so on. It 
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was a great place tor bargains, if you knew how to bar- 
gain, which I didn't. 

Beyond the corner tower of the fortress lay the main 
square, jammed with robed men, veiled women, scam- 
pering children, bawling camels, bleating black goats, 
sheep splashed with henna, donkeys with bulging loads 
of firewood or alfalfa. Through the throng dashed gaudily 
painted pickup trucks, their horns drowning the impreca- 
tions of the soldier mounted on a wooden stand in the 
vortex. On one side lay the wool and hide market, on the 
other the meat market, magnet for millions of flies and 
no place for queasy Western stomachs. 

The far side of the square was pierced by a narrow 
street that twisted away to the south gate, lined with 
hole-in-the-wall shops of blacksmiths, goldsmiths, gun- 
smiths aiid sellers of the big, bulbous coffee pots that are 
the symbol of Arabian hospitality. The smiths crouched 
in their little caverns like some tribe of oriental Nibelungs, 
hammering and filing and heating their metals at little 
forges with hand-cranked blowers. They sold, too, broad, 
hooked Arab daggers in fancy scabbards, and sometimes 
little antique pistols, or even the ancient brass-bound, 
six-foot rifles I sometimes saw Bedu carrying around 
the desert, wondrous weapons whose owners must lie 
down before firing them in glorious explosions that 
shoved the marksmen backward through the sand. 

From the street of the smiths even narrower side streets, 
some barely of shoulder width, twisted away between 
high white walls. There the clamor of the markets died 
and the tiny alleys lay slumbrous in alternating sun and 
shadow, enlivened only by the occasional cloaked figure 
of a woman ducking through one of the heavy carved 
doors or the passage of a townsman with a murmured 
"Salaam" Looking at the city from the outside, it seemed 
inconceivable that its undulating walls could hold its 
estimated 60,000 burghers; but in those miniature can- 
yons it became evident that every foot of space was 
used. Door after closed door in the walls led into houses 
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of three or foor stories placed at irregular levels, 
crowded around tiny courts from which twisting steps 
led up to innumerable flats and rooms, some cramped 
and dark, some pleasantly spacious and airy, with lat- 
ticed windows looking out over the jumbled cubist 
planes of the city's roof tops. 

The whole striking oasis owed its existence to a freak- 
ish local abundance of underground water, often bub- 
bling to the surface through natural springs like that 
called Umm Sabah, meaning "Mother of Seven," a name 
that lingered from some forgotten association. Umm 
Sabah was an astonishing sight in that otherwise bone- 
dry land; and I could only guess at how it must look to 
nomads coming in from their own arid preserves to gaze 
at its gushing waters and the lush greenery to which 
they gave life. 

The spring poured its lavish gift up through a broad 
natural funnel into a dazzling pool. Arab boys liked to 
dive into its faintly visible maw and be squirted back 
up by the swift flow. Its water was only slightly warm, 
although there were true hot springs in the area. The 
main pool, bounded by open sand on one side and palm- 
shaded alfalfa on the other, was dammed at its lower 
end, spillways pouring water into a lower pool. This 
too had a dam, with a high wall to hide the women's 
pool beyond. Thence irrigation canals carried the water 
into the rich groves to the east. 

The pools were a social center for the populace as well 
as a multiple-purpose utility. On Fridays particularly 
they were full of brown bodies, the smaller naked, the 
larger nearly so, while the happy chatter of women came 
from beyond the dividing wall. The more industrious 
washed their clothes and themselves in swirling puddles 
of soapsuds. Many also brought their donkeys into the 
pools and scrubbed them down, Al Hasa being famous 
for its fine donkeys, although their number has lately 
diminished. Nowadays the well-to-do drive their cars 
into the edges of the pools and wash them. 
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The Hasa donkeys served also as motive power tor 
wells, in gardens not served by natural springs. All day 
they plodded back and forth, to and from the wellhead 
along deep, sloped grooves in the earth, pulling ropes 
that brought up skin bags which tipped their contents 
into a ditch as they reached the top. The ropes ran over 
uniubricated wooden pulleys that sent a ceaseless high 
screech echoing away through the groves. Each hand- 
made pulley usually had an individual pitch, so that 
owners lounging in distant coffee houses could supposedly 
pick out the separate squeals and tell whether their well 
crews were working or loafing. 

Other tours for durable employees were run along 
the coast to Qatif, Jubail or Tarut island. The Qatif 
oasis was a smaller replica of that around Hof uf , holding 
perhaps a dozen villages and distinguished principally by 
a crumbling fort, memento of the foothold once held 
on that shore by the Portuguese, four centuries and more 
ago. The main town of Qatif was also a seaport of 
sorts, where dozens of graceful dhows, crowded along 
the pier or careened on the beach, made a glamorous 
picture unsullied by modern craft. 

Qatif town held an exotic, walled inner kasbah, whose 
pungent charms I explored years later in the august 
company of the French ambassador. A single gateway 
pierced the thick walls sloping upward from a sun- 
baked square. There a soldier with bayoneted rifle 
stopped us until we got the amir's permission to enter, 
with another soldier as escort. We were then led into a 
closed and secret world. 

In days, not yet long past, of Bedu raiders from the 
desert and pirates from the sea, the townspeople had 
nightly locked themselves inside those turreted walls. It 
had been, and still was, a cramped existence. A solid 
mass of houses leaned against, overlapped and flowed into 
each other, their outlines rounded and blurred by the 
action of wind and rare, torrential rain on the mud brick 
and plaster of which they were built. We climbed a 
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steep slope where for centuries, as walls and whole 
houses collapsed, new buildings had climbed upward 
on each other's shoulders, like a coral reef building up 
toward the sun through a tropical sea. A narrow way 
led into the heart of the ant heap, dipping, winding, 
sometimes tunneling through it. Occasionally a doorway 
or side passage gave a glimpse of inner courts, barred 
and shuttered windows, eyes staring silently out at us. 

We came to a wider space, as close to the public square 
as that honeycomb offered. It was filled with children, 
some naked, some in tattered thobes, the girls in bright 
miniatures of their mothers* red-orange undergarments. 
Some grinned, some laughed, some cried as they closed 
around us, plucking at our clothes, seizing our hands to 
plant wet kisses on them, their eyes gazing up imploringly 
and yet mockingly as we jerked away. The whole square 
broke into a shrill, rhythmic chant. 

"Sa-hib, baksheesh, baksheesh! Sa-hib, baksheesh!" 

They sang it over and over again, until the crazy 
walls re-echoed it and the whole crumbling town seemed 
to throb to its compulsive beat. We hurried away, stum- 
bling single file down ever narrower and darker pas- 
sages, the mob of urchins swarming after us, squirming 
between us, their ceaseless chant dinning into our ears 
in the teetering canyons and black tunnels. At last we 
were funneled into a long, dark passage little bigger 
than a sewer, and finally emerged into startling sun- 
light above the gateway. The haunting chant faded be- 
hind us as the children stopped at the edge of their own 
walled world; and the soldier at the gate grinned as we 
burst, blinking, into the sun and breathed deeply of the 
open air. 

Offshore, across a shallow estuary, lay the palm-clad 
island of Tarut. Venturesome tourists had to approach 
it first by dhow, then, on grounding far out in the water, 
transship to donkeys or strong backs for the last stage 
to land. There a short donkey ride took them to the de- 
caying fortifications and tortuous alleys of Darin, prin- 
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cipal town of the Island, rising on a hillock made of the 
rabble of earlier cities. 

Tarat's chief interest for Westerners lay in its having 
once been a Christian stronghold, in what now seems a 
most unlikely place. In the early Christian era the island 
was a see of the Nestorian church and remained under 
the sign of the cross for four hundred years or more, 
until it was forcibly subdued, if not converted, in Muham- 
mad's time. It rebelled again after the Prophet's death; 
but its Christianity, and probably most of its populace, 
was finally eradicated through a reverse twist of the 
Biblical story of the parting of the waters. Whereas the 
Red Sea parted to let the Israelites out, the waters of 
Tarut Bay reputedly receded to let the warriors of Islam 
in to storm the last Christian citadel in Arabia. 

Tarut was long noted for the size and looks of its 
women, its pearls and its pirates. The latter, of course, 
gave it little distinction among neighboring ports. For 
centuries the whole Arabian coast was noted, or no- 
torious, for the numbers and ferocity of the freebooters 
who infested it, ravaging the sea lanes and then running 
to shelter behind their equally deadly reefs and shoals. 
Further down the coast, such Arabic buccaneers so an- 
noyed the British East Indiamen then sailing gulf waters 
that the Royal Navy launched two expeditions against 
them, and finally trounced them so thoroughly that in 
1820 they signed the truce which today still gives to 
their midget sheikdoms the collective name Trucial 
Coast (sometimes rendered as Trucial Oman). By this 
truce they forswore their nautical brigandage and gave 
Britain control of their external affairs, which also gave 
her, a century later, a handy lead on oil concessions in 
their rather vague territories. 

Apart from the Portuguese effort to establish a beach- 
head at Qatif, which failed to prosper, few foreigners 
felt drawn to Arabia's eastern shore during the dark 
centuries of piracy and plague. The attractions were few 
and the hazards many. Even if the off-lying dangers of 
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reefs and shifting channels could be circumvented, the 
land itself offered only a dismal aspect, frightful climate 
and hostile inhabitants. I was intrigued to discover that 
even the 1942 edition of the Persian Gulf Pilot felt com- 
pelled to warn shipmasters that "it is not safe to land 
unarmed on the mainland, on account of the Bedouin 
who may be occasionally met and who, for the sake of 
plunder, attack even their own townsfolk." 

Life cannot have been easy even for the oasis dwellers, 
no matter how attractive their water and greenery 
seemed to nomads come straight from the desert. The 
fruitful palms and gardens were mostly owned by a few 
rich men, the amirs, merchants, pearl brokers and pir- 
ates. The average villager was lucky to own a few trees, 
or one, or even a part share in a single palm, as was often 
the case. The desert, too, was slowly strangling the gar- 
den areas, drifting dunes and quaking salt flats engulfing 
more of the fertile acres and precious trees each year, the 
townsmen lacking the wit or the will to halt the deadly 
process, so that whole groves of once-fruitful palms can 
now be seen with just their top fronds protruding through 
sands that have drifted over and swallowed them. 

The people were subject to the depredations of desert 
tribesmen, who regarded the towns as a sort of natural 
resource, and they lived cooped up by night behind their 
walls. Along the coast, they also suffered the attentions 
of rival pirate clans. Worse than any of these, they were 
prey to a harrowing list of endemic diseases ranging 
from trachoma to tuberculosis, but most of all to the 
malaria spread by mosquitoes that bred in their plentiful 
water, which thus brought them both life and death. 
When the new oil company arrived it found that in 
many local communities almost the entire populations 
were affected by malaria, with a brutal death rate; and 
in some places whole oases had been completely aban- 
doned as malarial deathtraps. 

In cooperation with the Saudi government, Aranico 
launched ambitious preventive medicine programs, and 
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the results of the first campaigns were truly spectacular. 
In a few seasons malaria seemed to have been almost wiped 
out in most places, and "ghost" oases such as inland 
Jabrin appeared to be on the verge of a rich new life. 
Unfortunately, the resilient local mosquitoes developed 
defenses of their own, becoming immune to the standard 
insecticides, and in recent years the fight has been a 
seesaw battle requiring unrelenting campaigns with new 
chemicals and new methods. 

But at least the battle is now being fought, and sus- 
picion, ignorance and government dawdling, as well as 
natural enemies, overcome. Preventive measures, research, 
education and the establishment of hospitals where dis- 
ease can at least be treated are slowly pushing back the 
death rate. And oil industry wages and purchases, bring- 
ing to the towns more money in a week than they for- 
merly reaped in a year from dates, pearls, piracy and 
slave-trading, are swiftly reducing what was once the 
most common disease of all malnutrition. 

By the time I first visited those fading communities, 
raiders from sea and desert were a thing of the past and 
Ibn Jiluwi had stamped out the almost anarchic crime 
at which Abdu had hinted. During my stay in Arabia, 
a new era, a new king, new wealth and prodding by for- 
eign advisers brought swift changes to their desiccated 
precincts. Schools, hospitals, public buildings and apart- 
ments began to dominate skylines once distinguished 
only by forts and mosques. Streets were widened and 
paved, municipal utilities and power systems installed, 
and for the first time the towns began to fight off the 
sands with bulldozers and tree plantings. 

In this, as in all things, Ibn Jiluwi bowed to the will 
of his new lord, and progress went forward with his of- 
ficial blessing, occasionally backed up with a swift kick. 
The towns lay under a Pax Jiluwica that preserved both 
peace and the austere Wahabi way of life. With the as- 
sistance of watchful bodies known as Committees for 
Public Morality, the amir saw to the spiritual as well as 
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physical good behavior of his subjectsto an extent and 
in ways that would have brought Americans to their 
feet waving the Constitution. Islam is theoretically a 
free and churchless faith, salvation a matter for direct 
negotiation between the individual and Allah; but the 
zealots who ruled Arabia believed in helping everyone 
along on the road to paradise, if need be forcibly. The 
religious committees felt free to poke their noses into 
the homes and affairs of every Saudi subject. Failure to 
observe even the outward religious forms, such as the 
Ramadan fast, entitled the culprit to a public beating, 
perhaps several in succession. 

Even in the five required daily prayers the populace 
was protected from the dangers of neglect or forgetful- 
ness, as I learned on my first off-duty tour to Al Khobar 
in company with three relations men. At one moment 
we were bargaining for a coffee pot in a street whose 
dust was stirred to red clouds in the sunset light by hun- 
dreds of feet. At the next the crowd had suddenly 
thinned. Looking up the street, I saw a ragged, bearded 
figure approaching with a glittering eye and a long 
stick, with which he rapped briskly on shop doors and 
occasionally on their occupants, crying, "Salaah, salaah!" 

"What's he selling?" I asked my companions. 

"Salvation. That's the urafaonz of the religious com- 
mittee. Time for the sunset prayer. We'd better go." 

Shop shutters slammed as the mafa advanced with his 
shrill cry and busy stick, and the Arabs around us hur- 
ried away to get right with Allah. We retired to our car 
and drove out through swiftly emptied streets. I felt, 
suddenly, very much a stranger. 



6: of 



"By late summer, Abdu had me well broken in and I had 
begun to adjust to my new world. The project's man- 
power had reached peak strength, new personnel men 
had arrived to share the work. As things settled down 
a little, I found new leisure to explore the more attractive 
features of camp life. 

Hitherto, my off-duty relaxation had consisted prin- 
cipally of strenuous, highly informal sessions in the bat- 
tered barastis of Whiskey Gulch, lubricated with oceans 
of beer. It was all good clean fun; but the time came when 
the jokes and stories began to sound very familiar and I 
longed for expanded social horizons. By shamelessly ex- 
ploiting Aramco contacts, I was able to develop a wider 
circle of acquaintance among the career oil people whose 
camp we shared. This soon won me entree into gather- 
ings where shirts were customarily worn, to cocktail 
parties and even home-cooked dinners, highly prized 
as a change from mass-produced chow. 

I even managed to scrape up acquaintance with some 
of the hundred and fifty-odd single women in camp, and 
occasionally squeezed myself into the busy social sched- 
ules of those much sought-after damsels. Aramco's em- 
battled "bachelorettes," recruited as secretarial and medi- 
cal help were billeted in two sections known respectively 
as Petticoat Lane and Virgin Circle, by all odds the most 
populous neighborhoods in Dhahran of an evening. 
Popular the girls certainly were; but the existence they 
led in their beleaguered zenanas entitled them to more 
admiration than envy. Life was not always easy for a 
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distaff minority in a camp packed with several thousand 
lonely, aggressive males. 

But they certainly did brighten up the surroundings, 
and it was partly for the scenery that I began joining, 
when work and Abdu permitted, the small mixed group 
that sensibly eschewed the mess hall to lunch instead at 
the swimming pool. In the evenings, too, I fouad some 
use for my whites at some of the nightly dances held 
under the colored lights of the Patio. In that tight little 
world, I soon found I knew the people at dozens of 
other tables; and streams of circulating wolves came to 
mine to slap my back, swap drinks and try to date up 
my date, if I had one. 

Outside our own fence, there were trips to Aramco's 
two other main camps, to small field camps for better 
dinners, or to the Italian camp at Al Aziziyah. Aramco 
then had over a thousand Italian employees, recruited 
to fill a desperate need for skilled and semiskilled labor 
in its early days of swift growth. Originally, most came 
from the dying Italian colony of Eritrea, where they or 
their parents had been lured during the heyday of Mus- 
solini's empire, then stranded by the collapse of Fascist 
power. Postwar depression, both economic and psycho- 
logical, in the moribund African colony made many of 
them willing to work in Saudi Arabia, whose govern- 
ment, in approving their recruitment, specified that they 
were to enjoy no major advantages over Saudis, either 
in pay or living conditions. Their camp, although in size 
a small town on the barren gulf shore south of Khobar, 
consisted almost entirely of tents, shacks and aluminum 
huts, except for the one main mess and recreation hall 
which, although of masonry construction, was not air- 
conditioned and resembled a pressure cooker in the 
smothering gulf-side humidity during summer. 

Despite the heat, invitations to their mess were eagerly 
sought, as they had their own cooks and food supplies, 
producing Italian dinners that were excellent in spite 
of the tin trays and trestle tables on which they were 
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served. After dinner, the cook might give the guests 
an impromptu operatic recital, particularly if the host 
managed to produce a rare bottle of Strega or cognac 
smuggled over from Asmara. The camp did not enjoy 
full liquor privileges, being limited to wine of a sort 
and beer, which were consumed in vast quantities in the 
continual struggle to keep ahead of sweat-loss. 

As hosts they were gay and generous to a degree, 
within their limited means; but the discomfort, loneliness 
and boredom of their life often engendered a brooding 
atmosphere in their cement-walled recreation hall and 
bar. The more shy of the occasional feminine guests 
tended to shrink somewhat or try to get behind pillars, 
finding themselves inevitably the targets of hundreds of 
eyes that bespoke all too clearly the corrosive longings 
of young inmates, aliens on a barren shore two thousand 
miles from their insecure homeland, who had no fem- 
inine companionship, nor even the sight of unveiled 
women except for such glimpses of American girls. 

But the Italians' gallantry, and their food, attracted 
many visitors to their camp; and more came to patronize 
the informal shopping district housed in tattered tents 
and old packing crates. Talented craftsmen, who needed 
all they could earn and preferred in any case to keep 
busy during their empty leisure hours, had set up a 
makeshift Corso lined with souvenir shops, photo and 
painting studios, the stands of cobblers, watchmakers, 
wood carvers, smiths and all manner of other crafts and 
repair services, even including shipbuilding. 

Many Dhahranians came to use the piers enclosing a 
harbor full of ingenious craft built by the Italians from 
scrap materials, ranging from rowing skiffs to a dashing 
twin-pontoon aquaplane driven by an aircraft propeller. 
It didn't work, but they had a great time building it. In 
later years numbers of Americans acquired boats of 
their own which they kept there, and the Italian sailors 
performed a useful and continuing service in rescuing 
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dozens of amateur yachtsmen who fell overboard, cap- 
sized, foundered or blew away in the shamaaL 

As more Saudis were trained and the government grew 
more sensitive about employment of any foreigners, the 
Italian work force was gradually cut by almost two- 
thirds. The emphasis shifted to professional specialists, 
brought straight from Italy, many of whom rated Senior 
Staff status with its special facilities, privileges and al- 
lowances. The remainder of the reduced force, to their 
regret and ours, were removed in 1953 from Aziziyah 
to a new Intermediate Camp in Dhahran. The old camp 
was left to bake in the sun, a melancholy monument to 
the several thousand displaced Italian colonials who 
played a key role in building almost every major Aramco 
plant, and who patiently transmitted their own skills to 
the Saudi craftsmen who have now replaced most of them. 

After endless heat and humidity and sandstorms, that 
first summer came at last to an end, and the weather 
changed abruptly, literally overnight On the first of 
November we stepped out as though reborn into crisp, 
clear air and a chilly wind. The whole world took on a 
new look. Jebel Dhahran gleamed in the sparkling at- 
mosphere, the gulf shone with a new deep blue and 
Bahrain's strange flat mountain stood up clearly on the 
horizon. The Arabs broke out heavy cloaks and second- 
hand Western overcoats, wrapped extra scarves around 
them and went around looking like Napoleon's army 
halfway back from Moscow. On one brisk day I 
counted eight visible layers of clothing on Abdu's shiv- 
ering torso. The most striking outfit, however, was that 
of an old watchman who sported a caped greatcoat that 
had given its first service on the parade ground at West 
Point. 

Among the Americans, spirits rose as the temperature 
fell. The cold wind swept the Patio of its usual clientele; 
but now there were parties in hundreds of houses and 
dormitories as the camp built up toward Christmas. I had 
expected a dreary holiday season in that alien setting, 
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but I was wrong. Stiffs and oilmen joined with the 
latter's wives and children to make the camp ring with 
seasonal song and glow with improvised decorations. 
Strange effigies of Christmas trees appeared in unlikely 
sheepsheds and barastis. The American school put on 
an outdoor Nativity pageant distinguished by very real 
camels, together with grinning Arab herdsmen who 
gentled them down when they shied at this unfamiliar 
masque. Houses were thrown open, Tom and Jerries, 
eggnog and glug were served up by the barrel, bachelors 
were practically shanghaied into home-cooked turkey 
dinners and the dining hall surpassed itself with a mag- 
nificent Christmas banquet. 

Hard on Christmas came not only New Year's but the 
official anniversary of Ibn Saud's crownless coronation, 
on January 7. In that year they all fell on Sundays, so 
that with our regular Friday sabbaths and the interven- 
ing Saturdays thrown in by a resigned management we 
had three successive three-day holidays. Sensing the ap- 
palling possibilities of this serialized rout in a camp full 
of roistering bachelors, the company froze all transport 
and barred the gate to all except those on urgent official 
business. The community was, in effect, quarantined for 
three festive weeks. Whiskey Gulch and Maiden Lane 
rocked to the sounds of music, laughter, shouts and 
breaking glass, and the canteen did a brisk trade in as- 
pirin and stomach powders. 

After the holidays came the rains, in a startling deluge 
heralded by impressive sheets of lightning over the des- 
ert. In ten months I had seen no rain, hardly even a 
cloud. Now it poured for three days. The Khobar road 
turned to jelly under the churning wheels of trucks and 
buses. Abdu's courtyard looked like a buffalo wallow. 
King's Road dissolved into quivering slime, and alert 
bachelors stationed themselves at curbs and did a reward- 
ing business in carrying women across the quagmire. 

With the return of clear skies and warmer weather, I 
was introduced to what became my favorite place in all 
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of Arabia a great inlet of the Persian Gull, ten miles 
from Dhahran, named Half Moon Bay by some nos- 
talgic California oilman. Fifty miles of smooth beaches 
lined its uninhabited shores, where desert dunes came 
down to the sheltered water, thrusting into the clear, 
blue depths to form hidden coves where we could feel 
the world well lost. 

I spent many delightful hours there, swimming in the 
cool water, baking on the sand, watching the sun set in 
dusty splendor, the flares glowing in the dusk while 
steaks sizzled over a fire in the lee of a dune. The water 
was salty enough to lie in and even go to sleep without 
fear of sinking. It was pleasant to lie in that gently mov- 
ing bed in darkness, gazing up at the stars. And on one 
spring night 1 plunged in to find my whole body outlined 
in flickering blue-white light that came on as though con- 
trolled by a light switch at the slightest movement. A 
sweep of an arm left a swirling crescent of briefly glit- 
tering specks. My companions plunged in around me in 
explosions of phosphorescent spray, and when I went 
down with my eyes open a girl dived past with her curv- 
ing body wrapped in a nimbus of white light, streaming 
away behind her in a sk-foot meteor tail of whirling 
sparks. 

There, where the desert ran into the sea, we saw both 
elements at their best. This came close to the desert of 
romance, a world of moonlight and mystery, of soft 
sand and graceful dune crests murmurous with wind and 
the sound of waves. This was the desert in its kindliest 
aspect. 

I had been in Arabia for a year before I really saw it 
in another mood, on a weekend jaunt into the empty 
spaces out beyond Abqaiq and Hofuf. It was a brief 
enough expedition; yet it required, for two couples, 
not only a sedan but a pickup truck laden with spare 
water, food and equipment. You don't just drive off into 
the Arabian desert for a weekend or rather, some do; 
but they don't always get back. 
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The journey was not without incident. As we neared 
Abqaiq at midday the leading sedan suddenly swerved 
and skidded to a stop, with smoke pouring through its 
windows. Its rear seat was afire. That seat held a phe- 
nomenal amount of upholstery. We spent a hectic quar- 
ter-hour, choking on the smoke, eyes streaming, before 
we got it all ripped out and the blaze extinguished. 
Replenishing our water supplies in Abqaiq, we started 
off into the desert, missed the track and ended up stuck 
firmly in a soft spot. That required a half -hour's digging 
and pushing under a blistering sun before we came 
unstuck and resumed our course, by now with a good 
idea of what heat exhaustion feels like. 

Free at last, we jounced away past a weirdly eroded 
escarpment, past Hofuf's towers shimmying with heat 
in the distance, and out across fifty miles of rolling sand 
and gravel studded with conical hills, unaware that we 
were crossing a huge oilfield, greater than any yet 
known, which was to remain undiscovered for another 
four years. Now it was simply an area of fine, firm sand 
where we soared over ridges at top speed and swooped 
down through long, empty wadis. After sunset we 
camped in a smooth hollow and my companions served 
up a steak dinner that would have done credit to a Cali- 
fornia patio. We lingered briefly over coffee, instinc- 
tively talking in hushed tones amid the silence of that 
lonely space, then bedded down on the cooled sand. 

Next day we continued on the same course over desert 
of a progressively more desolate aspect. At rare intervals 
we saw small strings of camels plodding along the hazy 
horizon. Their drovers sprinted across the sand to inter- 
cept us, waving wildly. True to desert tradition, we 
stopped to give them shares of our water. Looking at 
the goatskin water bags they held out, I speculated on 
the bouquet their water must acquke after a few days 
in those green skins. Once we came to an encampment 
of desert tribesmen, seeming a size larger than those we 
saw along the coast, men but recently dissuaded from 
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their ancient pastimes of raids and ambushes. They gave 
us looks of the sort often called opaque; but they spoke 
with grave courtesy and wished us well as we swung 
away westward again. 

We drove on across a bleak landscape of gray-black 
matter humped and whorled into odd shapes, like wet 
dough. This in turn fell away to a featureless basin 
across which the sedan ahead went racing like a record- 
seeker at Bonneville Flats. Far out in that empty space 
we reached our point of no return, the outer limit of 
our fuel range, at a point distinguished by a clump of 
half-buried palms with dry fronds thrust up through 
drifts of sand. The place seemed in little danger of being 
spoiled by tourists. There were six palms, two dead and 
four dying. Under one lay the bones of a camel, with 
sand drifting through bleached ribs. Outside that for- 
saken garden, there was no other obstruction to the 
wind-blown sand that swept across the dead white plain. 

Our guide got out his map and poked his finger into 
a large blank space to show our approximate position. 
We were, comparatively speaking, still close to the east- 
ern edge of Arabia. To the west, beyond a shimmering 
horizon line, lay the Dahana, the great river of red sand 
running down the length of the peninsula. Beyond that 
lay bare, jagged mountains, then yet more desert, then 
more naked mountains, stretching away for eight hun- 
dred lifeless miles to the shimmering shores of the Red 
Sea. 

I thought of those Bedu behind us, setting out across 
this country with a few scrawny camels and a stinking 
leather water bag, hoping to beg water from passing 
strangers along the way, hoping the next well might not 
have dried up, hoping a four-day shamaal might not 
overwhelm them between wells. For all of human time, 
over all this desolate land, men had lived their whole 
lives in such desperate circumstance, inching endlessly 
across it in desperate search of water and grazing. I be- 
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gan to entertain a newly charitable view of Arabian his- 
tory and culture. 

I looked with a new eye, too, at the comforts of 
Western civilization, at air-conditioned rooms and hot 
showers and ice-cold beer, on reaching camp again after 
a bouncing, blistering, parching return journey. A year 
ago, Dhahran had seemed a poor place on arriving 
straight from New York. Now, driving toward it out of 
a baleful desert sunset, it looked like New York itself. 



7: The Egg Eye 

Within two weeks of my return from that first in- 
trepid desert venture, Dhahran was again to become to 
me almost as remote as New York and nearly as attrac- 
tive in retrospect. In that April of 1949, one year after 
my^ first arrival, developments in the international oil 
business, of which I had hitherto been only casually 
aware, caught up with my employers and me. I was 
abruptly removed to a place 180 miles away in distance, 
but a world away in appearance. There I had all the 
desert I could use, and time to look back on a one-year 
career in Dhahran that had already assumed the quality 
of an isolated and, as I then thought, irretrievable period 
in my life. In thinking back on that period, then and in 
later years, I found that with one exception whom I 
later was to marry of all Dhahran's then inhabitants the 
one who stood out figuratively, if not literally, above 
all the rest was Abdu Tofik. 

Abdu's position among my memories, indeed, lends 
itself well to the old saying about a sore thumb. While 
time has lent a certain fuzzy gloss to my view of his 
character, I can still recall that I found occasion to bridle 
under his handling. There were a number of things on 
which we failed to see eye to eye; and in this case at 
least the glass eye held a distinct advantage. 

My relations with my Arab contacts, for instance, 
were not always improved by having to pass through 
the rather muddy channels of Abdu's mind and vocabu- 
lary. It was soon apparent to me that he took the broad- 
est view of his duties as interpreter. His translations 
were not merely liberal, they were often downright 
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imaginative. Both incoming and outgoing intelligence 
underwent a direct and sometimes drastic censorship 
that interposed a fine-mesh screen between me and the 
Arab world. 

I could seldom evade the services of my prime min- 
ister, at least during working hours. He stuck to me 
like a barnacle. My days were punctuated by the snap- 
ping of Abdu's rubber bands and his strange, rising 
"Ho-ho-o!" like the war cry of some Semitic Valkyrie. 
The passage of my hours was measured by the polishing 
of his glass eye, the opening of his redolent snacks. My 
comings and goings were signaled by the rattling of his 
jugs and bottles. Day after day I bounced around a 
closed circuit with Abdu jogging my elbow, his voice 
rasping imperatives at my ear, his brief case and jugs 
wedging him into the car seat beside me, his stumpy, 
turbaned figure scurrying ahead of me through office 
doors and palace corridors. 

There were times when I was driven close to mayhem 
by his freehand interpreting, his constant "y u must" 
and "you gotta," his endless dialogues and self-advertis- 
ing, his fumbling and bumbling and insatiable pursuit 
of baksheesh. Yet he was undeniably an invaluable as- 
sistant. Abdu on the trail of the Sign was as relentless 
and effective as a Mountie tracking his man. Whether 
by diplomacy, deceit or dogged attrition, he always got 
the priceless signatures and seals we required. And, for 
all his less endearing features, he was a unique and fas- 
cinating character. Abdu was very much a man of the 
world, a rare Saudi who had traveled widely and lived 
abroad, and could make a living anywhere. He was also 
a man of vision, albeit somewhat clouded, and driving 
ambition, one who could Think Big as well as talk in 
that size. 

For light on his dramatic past I was forced to rely 
on Abdu's own account, which I found it best to treat 
in a strong saline solution. His history was administered 
to me in small doses, partly because Abdu's English was 
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ill suited to exploit the finer points of such soul-searing 
material, partly because small doses were all I could take. 
Then, too, he saw in me an unbeatable example of the 
captive audience, and he didn't propose to squander all 
his material in one go. 

The magnitude and variety of his schemes for the 
future were readily apparent at his home, which we 
visited frequently for refreshment during that season of 
almost daily shamaals alternating with spells of smother- 
ing humidity. Old 750 seldom pulled up to Abdu's door 
without a capacity load, not only of bottles and jugs 
but of heavy storage batteries retrieved from the 
Aramco garage, where a friend recharged them for him, 
bags of goods bought for him at the company commis- 
sary by American friends, boxes and bundles of mys- 
terious baksheesh he promoted from sources he kept 
hidden from me. 

His compound on the edge of Al Khobar was a 
wonderland, although this was not immediately evident 
on first sight of the buildings of various sizes, shapes 
and degrees of decomposition that surrounded a court 
strongly resembling a junk yard. On his first occasion as 
my host he proudly displayed some of his more ad- 
vanced projects. We carried the charged batteries we 
had brought into a large shed that proved to be full of 
others like it, hooked up by a complicated system of 
wiring that led eventually into his living quarters. 

"For radio," he said. It looked to my untutored eye 
like enough power to run a broadcasting station. A tall 
pole aerial swayed over his house, and in another corner 
a homemade windmill rose into the shamaal This, he 
said, was connected with the charging of his batteries. 
I judged that it wasn't too effective, since I was forever 
hauling his batteries to Dhahran to be charged; but he 
had larger plans in hand. 

"Pretty soon I get battery charge machine. Charge 
up all batteries Al Khobar, maybe Dammam too. I make 
much money. You bet." 
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The water we hauled into another shed where stood 
rows of earthenware jugs, sweating through their por- 
ous sides. 

"Is good. Keeps little cold. But pretty soon I get re- 
frigerator; also ice-creain freezer. Be big business in Al 
Khobar, ice cream. Make lotsa money." 

He dived into yet another shed and emerged with two 
very small eggs. 

"Chickens," he explained. He gestured toward a few 
scrawny hens foraging dejectedly in the dust. "Pretty 
soon I get hundreds. Be big chicken business, big t'ing 
in Saudi Arabia. But first I need incubator, I need 
brooder. Also I need baby chickens." 

The place of honor in the dim interior of his house 
was occupied by his radio, an imposing display of dials, 
knobs, switches and wires. His radio was Abdu's chief 
pride, and I suspected him of peddling his own news 
service around the neighborhood. Indeed, Abdu's wife 
seemed to be the only one of his possessions in which 
he didn't see some commercial value, except of course 
in the form of labor. 

To me, naturally, his wife was the most interesting 
item in his home, offering a unique chance to observe 
Arab womanhood at close range. I found her a depres- 
sing sight on my first few calls, a shy figure swathed in 
black, her face not merely veiled but covered beneath 
it by a hideous black mask. But as she grew used to my 
visits she began to leave off this monstrosity. While 
visibility remained limited, I was reassured that her fea- 
tures were at least human, possibly even attractive, and 
the swaying folds of her summer clothing hinted at a 
good, if sturdy, figure. She soon lost much of her shy- 
ness in my presence, and we even exchanged a little 
simple conversation through Abdu. 

Toward the master himself she showed, at least when 
I was around, a proper respect and obedience, although I 
gathered from Abdu's occasional remarks that his mar* 
riage was not without its bumpy stretches. There were 
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times when he complained that she was deliberately 
letting the bread fall and putting gravel in his meat 
balls. Still, I thought I detected in him a genuine, if 
slightly brusque, fondness for her, and certainly a pride 
in her youth and presumably good looks. 

I often wondered how my battered old comrade came 
to have so youthful and attractive a spouse. Muslim law 
might permit a man four wives at a time, but the local 
citizen was doing well to be able to afford even one at 
any time. The "price" of a good young wife, I was told, 
started between 2,000 and 3,000 riyals ($500 to $750) 
and went up fast according to family station, beauty, 
strength, weight and other desirable attributes. That 
was a fabulous sum for the average Saudi youth, even 
one in oil work; and from what I had seen of Abdu's 
circumstances it couldn't have been a small one to him. 
I surmised that he must have got a bargain somehow; 
and such proved to be the case when he told me about 
his courtship. 

At the end of World War II, it seemed, he had been 
in Bombay, supporting himself with a clerical job and 
helping out on the side with a sort of Muslim Travelers' 
Aid Society, set up by the local Arab community to help 
distressed co-nationals from Middle Eastern countries. 
To his office one day came the widow of an Iraqi busi- 
nessman who had died suddenly, leaving her alone and 
without funds in a foreign country, a truly horrifying 
position for a sheltered Muslim woman. 

Abdu's chivalrous instincts, among others, were in- 
stantly aroused. Indeed, finding her young, fair and well 
able to work, he offered her rather more aid than the 
Society's aims officially contemplated. He proposed mar- 
riage. This was, as he told me proudly, a good deal all 
around. It offered her rescue from her penniless widow- 
hood, while he would get a healthy young wife without 
the trouble and expense of family negotiations, settle- 
ments, a big wedding and whatnot. Whether he ever 
explained to her that the Society offered alternative and 
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less drastic forms of aid, he conveniently forgot to 
mention. When the briefly widowed woman returned 
to Iraq, she arrived on the paternal doorstep complete 
with Abdu. 

Understandably, this must have come as something of 
a shock to the bride's unsuspecting family. Abdu's ac- 
count of that period was notably vague. He soon left 
Iraq to return at last to his native land, Saudi Arabia. 
He landed in what was generally regarded, from the 
social and esthetic viewpoints, as the wrong end of it; 
but there were big things in the wind in Al Hasa prov- 
ince, what with oil and the commercial boom it had 
sparked. This was the place for a man of vision; and 
Abdu was nothing if not that. 

There seemed, offhand, an almost insurmountable gap 
between his present resources and the achievement of 
his grandiose dreams, and at first I listened skeptically to 
his plans; but I soon learned better. Abdu had his own 
business methods, inherited from his ancestors and honed 
to razor sharpness in lower Manhattan. In his book the 
world was built on contacts, and he tracked down and 
exploited useful friends with infinite patience and no 
little skiU. 

There was, for instance, the matter of his sand dune. 
In that year of blistering winds and flying sands, the 
ridge before Abdu's door soon grew to alarming pro- 
portions, until it threatened to engulf his whole home. 
As we pushed 750 out of its lower reaches one day, 
Abdu spat the sand out of his mouth and muttered: "I 
gotta get a bulldozer." 

I agreed that seemed the best solution; but bulldozers 
were hard to come by. That deterred Abdu not at all. 
The superintendent of I.B.I.'s road-building crews, who 
had bulldozers galore, was a frequent visitor to our office 
on business. Abdu fixed his good eye on that unsuspect- 
ing worthy and went to work with his usual infallible 
method. On his next visit to the office, the road super- 
intendent found himself being presented with two of 
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the long, curled cucumbers that Abdu grew somewhere 
in his wondrous back yard. 

"For you," said Abdu, with a hideous smile. 

Few things are more apt to catch a busy construction 
man off balance than the unexpected gift of a couple 
of curly cucumbers. The man blinked, then reached 
into his pocket. 

"Er-thanks. Let me pay you for them." 

Abdu recoiled. 

"Pay me? Never!" His voice quivered with indigna- 
tion. Then he patted the superintendent's arm in for- 
giveness and looked up at him coyly from under the 
fringe of his turban. "I bring them for you baksheesh," 

He rained baksheesh on the bewildered road builder 
more cucumbers, some mysterious greens, a few eggs 
when his undernourished hens could manage to grind 
them out. With them, the donor established a conver- 
sational beachhead, and presently he broached the main 
point. 

"The sand he come all over my house. Why don't 
you send a bulldozer to push him away?" 

The superintendent laughed lightly. He had no bull- 
dozer within miles of Abdu's house, and no business to 
be clearing Abdu's sand with company equipment in 
any case. But he was a marked man now. On his next 
visit he got three eggs and a shorter question: "When 
you gonna send the bulldozer down to my house?" 

A week later, there was no baksheesh and the ques- 
tion had been rephrased. 

"Why," Abdu demanded in an accusing voice, "you 
don't send the bulldozer like you promise before?" 

There was no escape. In desperation, the superintend- 
ent himself went out on a weekend, started up an idle 
bulldozer, clanked down to Abdu's door and redeployed 
the sand so thoroughly that a dune couldn't have grown 
there again with Point Four aid. 

That was a minor triumph. Bigger things lay ahead. 
The furtherance of Abdu's major schemes required capi- 
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tal and much imported equipment, and no one within 
reach was denied the opportunity to subsidize his needs. 
Some of us got off with simple things like water jugs, 
old clothing, canteen items and small mechanical re- 
quirements. Some heroic soul even provided an engine 
for his battery-charging business. I was released at last 
from the battery run, while Abdu's new cottage indus- 
try made Khobar's atmosphere even more hideous with 
its popping and its fumes. 

Not even the redoubtable Administrative Manager, 
barricaded behind his partition and his cigar, was proof 
against Abdu's blandishments. He was offered the signal 
honor of backing the first venture into mechanized 
poultry-raising. Abdu pored over mail-order catalogues 
of kerosene-operated brooders, feeders, incubators and 
other devices for fooling chickens, going into frequent 
long huddles behind the partition. The managerial cigar 
developed a nervous twitch; but one by one all the items 
needed were ordered from the United States. 

I myself seemed to be getting off easy with ice and 
clothing and other small things; but my day was yet to 
come. It was the day Abdu's glass eye rolled off the 
desk and landed with a single ominous clunk. He re- 
trieved it gingerly, examined it and fixed me with his 
good eye. 

"It's broke." 

I looked at it warily. 

"Well, it is cracked; but maybe you can . . " 

"It's broke." 

Resignedly, I mailed an order to a firm he named in 
New York, enclosing a penciled outline of the broken 
orb and instructions as to color and so forth. 

"Don't you worry, Mr. Mike. I pay you for it." 

"That'll be pretty expensive, Abdu." 

"Five dollah," he said, in positive tones. 

"Five dollars, hell. In New York you couldn't get a 
box to carry it in for five dollars." 
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"What for It be more? In Bahrain I can get best eye, 
made in India, for ten rupee two dollah." 

"For cryin' out loud, why don't you get it there, 
then?" 

"Is BO good." 

In due time the new eye arrived, in a box coated with 
postage and customs stickers. When all the bills were in 
for the eye itself, air-mail postage, customs charges, 
municipality tax, Palestine Relief tax and other duties, 
my expenses ran to something over thirty-five dollars. 
Under my fatherly gaze, Abdu unpacked the eye, criti- 
cally examined its glistening contours and limpid brown 
iris, and bent over to put it in. A great deal of fumbling 
ensued, followed by a frosty silence. He straightened, 
and his live eye fastened on me in rage. 

"Whatsamatter, you crazy?" he demanded. "This is 
left eye!" 

"But Abdu. . r 

"Whatsamatter you don't get the right eye?" 

"But dammit, Abdu, I did just as you said. I sent 
them the diagram you gave me." 

"Yes, but you get the wrong eye. You gotta tell 
them is the right eye . . ." 

I repacked the offending object and returned it by 
air mail to the makers. For two weeks I endured an Icy 
atmosphere, while Abdu's rubber bands snapped like 
machine gun fire. At last the replacement arrived, with 
bills for $17.50 in additional postage, customs duties, 
municipality tax, Palestine Relief tax and so on. A 
breathless hush held the office while Abdu unpacked 
and tried it. Finally, he looked up at me for the 
first time in weeks with an almost tolerant expression 
in his good eye, now set off by a mate several times 
brighter and browner than itself. Delving into his thobe, 
he produced a worn wallet, extracted five tattered dol- 
lar bills and handed them to me. 

The best New York eyes proved highly perishable, 
tod replacements became a major supply item around 
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the office. With my later removal from Abdu's direct 
control I got out from under the bulk of the eye supply 
business, although still I seldom went on vacation with- 
out carrying, among my other vital documents, a sketch 
of Abdu's eye. On one trip I even carried a sample eye. 
This was sometimes an embarrassment, but I found too 
that if casually embedded in the top layer of a suitcase's 
contents it had a useful effect on customs inspectors 
and other nosy types. 

Others now supplied most of the eyes, and I gathered 
that Abdu's taste in orbs was becoming more difficult 
to please. His colleagues sent for or brought him brown 
eyes, blue eyes, gray eyes, green eyes; but he was seldom 
satisfied. Finally a resourceful secretary hit on the right 
answer. Visiting the makers in person while on vacation, 
she picked out a specially made bloodshot eye for Abdu. 
It was the hit of the century, treasured for best formal 
wear. 

The second eye so restored me to Abdu's favor that 
he gave me the story of his early life and American 
career in several long bursts of jerky rhetoric. He had 
been born, he said, in the Hejaz (he claimed in Mecca 
itself) about the turn of the century, into a family about 
which he was rather reticent. His real Odyssey started 
when he was about twenty years old. In a sudden fit of 
sea fever, he signed on in the boiler room of a foreign 
ship that carried him, eventually, to America. Arrived 
in New York, he immigrated by the simple method used 
by many of our best citizens. He jumped ship. 

His early career on the doorstep of the New World 
was shrouded less in mystery than in a surplus of good 
stories. He was fond, for instance, of reminiscing about 
the days when he acted in movies with Rudolf Valen- 
tino. The implication was that he shared top billing with 
the Great Lover, although I knew no one who could recall 
seeing those memorable features on the silver screen. It 
was, however, quite possible that, being indubitably the 
genuine article, he might have been hired as an extra 
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for scenic background in some of the celluloid sheik's 
desert epics. 

New York must have offered fertile soil for Abdu's 
natural talents, his assiduous cultivation of the right, or at 
least the most useful, people. He eventually did well 
enough to open a restaurant in a part of Manhattan he 
referred to grandly as "downtown." Observation of 
Abdu's tastes in food made me shudder at the idea of his 
running a restaurant; but his palace of gastronomy sur- 
vived for some years, if it did not prosper. 

In all fairness, it was probably the Depression, rather 
than the cuisine, that stunted its growth. In any case, 
the daily receipts had fallen to a point where the till 
held something like $2.79 (a sum he remembered ex- 
actly after a lapse of twenty years) on the night he lost 
his eye. He was counting these modest receipts after 
closing when a holdup man broke in and threatened him 
with a knife. Pint-sized and unarmed, Abdu sprang like 
a mother tiger to the defense of his $2.79, and in the 
ensuing battle sustained the wound that cost him his 
right eye. 

He recounted this grievous loss with what seemed to 
me remarkable equanimity. On the subject of his first 
wife, however, he grew more voluble, not to say ex- 
plosive. Her memory still pained him, particularly just 
under the wallet. Even now he seemed torn between 
pride in her outward attributes and rage at what he 
claimed she had done to him. 

"My wife?" he would say. "Ho~ho-o! She's fine 
woman, you bet," adding in the same breath: "She's a 
no-good burn!" 

I never quite sorted out the story of his blighted ro- 
mance. His first wife was, he said, an American, which 
could mean anything from a Daughter of the American 
Revolution to a newly naturalized Afghan; but he had 
thought her pretty hot stuff, in any case, and she bore 
him a son who became the apple of Abdu's remaining 
eye. The marriage had ended when Abdu, for reasons 
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he failed to explain, went back to the Middle East just 
before World War II and got stuck there. First he ran 
out of money, then the war came. His return was fur- 
ther impeded by his failure to take out U.S. citizenship 
papers perhaps because he had never legally entered the 
country. Finally, after his much-prolonged absence, his 
wife left him; and, without money from mama, he 
lost any hope of returning, 

All this had pained Abdu deeply; but there wasn't a 
great deal he could do. Philosophically, and with char- 
acteristic energy, he had settled down to make the best 
of a sad situation. Always in the back of his mind lay 
the hope of some day returning to the States and his 
estranged son; but that would obviously have to await 
the fruition of some of his larger schemes. 

Some of these seemed well advanced when I left 
Dhahran and my direct association with Abdu. He had 
moved to grander quarters in Al Khobar, his battery- 
charging business was going full blast, the first of his 
poultry equipment was installed, although it had yet to 
produce either eggs or chicks, and he had several other 
projects afoot 

It was almost three years before I saw him again. I 
had, in the meantime, put in six months of servitude 
elsewhere in Arabia, gone to the States for a year, re- 
turned to Arabia as an oilman, married Aramco's most 
attractive secretary and settled down to a somewhat un- 
certain career as a public relations man. Abdu's physical 
position, I found, had been more static in the interim; 
but not his career. 

Our belated reunion came about when our camp 
paper, a tireless booster of local enterprise, published a 
fulsome story on a promising new poultry industry in 
Al Hasa province. Blazoned across the page was a three- 
column picture of that Hero of Saudi Labor, Abdu 
Tofik, squatting in a chicken run. Abdu was not im- 
mediately recognizable, being almost completely cov- 
ered with chicks. Fuzzy baby chickens perched on his 
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knees, arms, shoulders and head. Chicks were every- 
where. But none of his friends could have failed to 
recognize the nose and the hom-rknmed spectacles 
protruding from the feathery cloud, nor the pointed 
white skullcap, now surmounted by a chick flapping 
like a heraldic eagle. 

Since I then shared the paper's editorial offices, Abdu 
found my den when he came by for a few hundred 
free copies of that issue. He entered like a movie star, 
dressed in his brightest turban and his bloodshot eye. 
His war cry reverberated from our plywood walls. 
"Ho-ho-o! This where you be, Mr. Mike." 
"Hello, Abdu. How's the chicken business?" 
"Oh, is okay." He shrugged modestly. "I got new 
partner, big new place, many chicken. Every week I 
bring eggs to Dhahran, sell to houses fresh eggs, not 
stink like frozen. Pretty soon I bring each time thousand, 
maybe." 

Fowl-raising, it developed, had proved more compli- 
cated than his mail-order catalogues had led him to 
believe. Only Abdu's superhuman efforts and brilliant 
poultrymanship had saved his flocks from extinction time 
and again. Fertilized eggs had to be flown out from the 
States, and many broke, froze or addled en route. Others 
failed to hatch, or produced runts and sports of the 
most alarming sorts. Those that reached maturity caught 
mysterious plagues en masse, or refused to brood, lay or 
whatever else chickens are supposed to do. His fancy 
equipment broke down or revved up unaccountably at 
critical times. 

It had been a long struggle, further hampered by lack 
of funds or a proper place for his chickens when they 
finally did manage to multiply. He had at last found a 
partner among the wealthy local businessmen to finance 
him and provide a suitable chicken ranch; but it was 
evident that he was not entirely happy with his angel. 
The financier was, I gathered, anything but a silent 
partner. 
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"He wanta make a million dollah right now. He don't 
understand it take maybe two, t'ree year to get good 
start. He wanta know why we gotta put more money 
in the business when we got chicken already. I keep 
telling him, we gotta build the house, we gotta grow 
the feed, we gotta breed new chicken. He wanta eat 
the chicken and have the egg too." 

But his face brightened as he looked at his picture in 
the paper. He straightened with a determined look. 

"Don't you worry, Mr. Mike. Be big business some 
day. You want eggs? I bring you." 

He was as good as his word, and I carried the loot 
home proudly. I was newly married, and expected to 
make a lot of points with a dozen fresh eggs. Our usual 
supplies came frozen from Australia, and after months 
en route and further months in Aramco storehouses they 
tended to ripen noticeably when defrosted. Next morn- 
ing my bride set before me a brace of Abdu's new-laids 
and I attacked them with gusto. Going into the second 
I slowed down. I found myself facing the proverbial 
quandary of the newlywed. Until then I had found my 
wife an expert and imaginative cook; but it did seem 
a bit excessive to put garlic in my breakfast eggs. 

I said so, and, after a thoughtful look at my head, she 
put down the skillet and sampled one herself. Her face 
was an interesting study. 

"Yep. Garlic." 

The reason for the exotic flavor was not far to seek. 
Our benefactor's usual aura spoke all too clearly of his 
fondness for garlic. Obviously, being a man who, for 
good reason, never wasted anything, he was feeding his 
table scraps to his chickens, who manufactured eggs 
with the same seasoning built in. 

But it was not garlic that brought the downfall of the 
tycoon of Arabian poultry. As we discovered to our 
relief, the flavor was not universal in Abdu's eggs. I 
gladly accepted further gifts, presenting him in return 
with an ensemble that made his eye sparkle as it should 
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have, being brand-new. In a weak moment I had com- 
missioned one of the Indian tailors in Al Khobar to make 
me one of those comfortable, floppy "shirt-jackets the 
British call bush shirts. He presented me with a creation 
in sky-blue linen complete with epaulettes, Eisenhower 
lapels, brass buckle, pleats and a ballerina skirt effect. All I 
needed was a pair of silver wings and a fat cigar to look 
like the spirit of the air force. One look at myself in the 
mirror in this azure travesty convinced me that Abdu 
was due for a new fall outfit. 

From his reaction I judged I was good for a lifetime 
supply of free eggs; but that wasn't the case. The supply 
began to taper off, and Abdu developed a strange shy- 
ness. Once or twice I returned to my office after ab- 
sences to find a bag of eggs roosting on my desk. Abdu's 
regards were passed on to me by the receptionist, who 
said he seemed to be in a hurry. Finally the visits, and 
the eggs, stopped altogether. Months went by, and 
years, without even a glimpse of his distinctive figure. 

At last I ran into a secretary from Arab Industrial De- 
velopment, based in Dammarn, who had conceived a 
fondness for Abdu during his dealings with her branch, 
set up by Aramco to help develop local industries. She 
told me his sad fate. The chicken industry had collapsed. 
Abdu's partner had grown impatient and pulled out. 
Local Arab entrepreneurs, conditioned to the fast re- 
wards of contracts with Aramco, had little use for deals 
in which they couldn't double their money in a year. 
Abdu's backer thought he saw better use for his cash in 
schemes with a faster pay-off. The farm was closed, the 
chickens sold off or eaten, and Abdu sadly moved back 
to town with a few salvaged hens, his radio and his 
long-suffering wife. 

His failure was depressing even beyond sympathy for 
a friend. It was a symptom of the unhealthy nature of 
much of the Saudi business boom. His was the fate of the 
dreamer in a world of small, hard minds. Abdu, the 
one-eyed little schemer, was one of the few men with 
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the vision to see that his home-grown eggs and chickens, 
replacing thousands flown in weekly at huge expense, 
could have become a commodity offering far greater 
reward, to the country as well as himself, than all the 
Cadillacs, neon lighting and fancy perfumes in which 
Arabia's new millionaires now preferred to deal. Abdu 
was a pioneer, born thirty years too soon. 

I saw him once again, and then only at a distance. 
From second-hand reports I learned that he had tried 
several new schemes, but always with too little money, 
too little equipment or too little know-how. Now he 
lived on the outskirts of Dammam, making a precarious 
living selling ice cream to the local Hds. Shortly before 
my final departure, while whirling down the street in 
another's car, I caught a last glimpse of that familiar 
figure, standing on a windswept corner. 

He would have been visible for a mile. He wore my 
aeronautical bush shirt like a king's mantle. The blue 
slacks, hanging below the thobe, had acquired a rakish 
bag in the process of adjustment to his bandy legs, A 
green and orange scarf was wound around his face, be- 
neath a pair of very dark goggles. He stood stumpily 
erect, disdainful of wind, sand and capricious fate, look- 
ing every inch a captain of Saudi industry. 

My companions were in a hurry and I couldn't stop 
to ask after his health and prospects; but something in 
his stance told me that Abdu was afire with a great new 
scheme. I hoped desperately that this one would at last 
pay off. If anyone deserved success, it was Abdu a solid 
citizen, a good friend, and a man of his word. If nothing 
else, he lived up to the promise he made me when we 
first met: 

"Don't you worry, Mr. Mike, I take care of you.** 



8: The Sky Hook 



One year after my first arrival in Dhahran, I found 
my Arabian career facing a premature end. In the spring 
of 1949 a temporary decline in world oil markets drove 
Arainco into one of those recurrent reducing programs 
it calls retrenchments. In these fits of despondency it 
usually drops from ten to twenty percent of its em- 
ployees, slashes its budget and cancels all its major con- 
struction programs, thus placing itself in the best position 
to be caught flat-footed by the booms that follow the 
slumps. Among the casualties in this case were most oi 
the projects on which LB.L Job 4-10 had been working, 
and the project was forced to dispose of two-thirds of 
its manpower almost overnight. 

By coincidence, however, at the same time LB.L Job 
5-6, contracted to build the huge Trans-Arabian pipe- 
line, was undergoing just the opposite process. The Tap- 
line project was then four years old; but until then it had 
shown a remarkably stunted growth. The plan for the 
record-breaking line had first been conceived during 
World War II, as a potential means of speeding Arabian 
oil to the oil-hungry Allied forces then besieging Fest- 
ung Europa. With the end of the war the U.S. Gov- 
ernment's interest in the idea suddenly declined; but 
Aramco and its owner companies kept the project alive 
as a private venture. 

The chief market indeed, the crying need for Ara- 
bia's oil lay, then as now, in Europe. At that time the 
only way of getting it there was by sending empty 
tankers out through the Suez Canal, down the Red Sea, 
around the long base of the Arabian peninsula, up the 
Persian Gulf to Ras Tanura and then back over the same 
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route with a full load. This involved an extra twenty 
days and seven thousand miles on each round trip. It 
also required payment of Suez Canal tolls at the rate of 
eighteen cents a barrel, which in those days (before 
development of the new super-tankers) ran to something 
around forty thousand dollars for each tanker load. 

It was easy to see that a great deal of time and money 
could be saved if a way could be found to ship the same 
oil overland across the Arabian and Syrian desert, from 
the Arabian oilfields by the Persian Gulf to the Medi- 
terranean shore eleven hundred miles away to the north- 
west. It was less easy to see how anyone could build and 
maintain a pipeline across all those miles of rough, bar- 
ren and possibly hostile country, much of it then un- 
known to Westerners. 

Nevertheless, in 1945 Aramco's parent companies 
formed a new subsidiary firm with the same ownership, 
known as the Trans-Arabian Pipe Line Company, whose 
purpose was to construct and maintain a pipeline of 
unheard-of size across that terrain. The actual construc- 
tion work was contracted out to I.B.L and to Williams 
Brothers Overseas Company, the Bechtel crews to work 
westward from the Persian Gulf, the Williams men 
eastward from the Mediterranean, until they met and 
joined their pipes. 

On the Arabian end, pipe-laying was under way by 
the start of 1948; but it was promptly shut down again, 
first by the Palestine war, then by a bureaucratic holdup 
in Washington which was never explained by the offi- 
cials responsible. Not until the spring of 1949 was the 
plug shaken out; then I.B.L Job 5-6 sprang back to life, 
with a great need for manpower. LB.L craftsmen were 
therefore transferred en masse from the funereal Aramco 
scene, together with several pairs of shiny pants, of 
which one was mine. 

The opportunity to participate in this historic project 
left me less than starry-eyed. By now well entrenched 
among the comforts and diversions of Dhahran, such as 
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they were, I was reluctant to exchange them for a raw 
construction camp on the gulfs edge 180 miles to the 
north particularly just at the start of summer. I felt 
like a kulak headed for Siberia as a company plane 
bounced me northward above desert whose aspect grew 
flatter, hotter and more barren as we went along. 

I was little cheered by my first view of Ras el 
Misha'ab, which consisted entirely of a rectangle of 
sand enclosed by a wke fence, holding a huddle of tin- 
roofed workshops and warehouses and four long rows of 
barracks. The latter proved to be sheepsheds of inferior 
design. They held forty-eight men apiece, in twenty- 
four rooms each roughly the size of a tandem outhouse. 
The buildings were split in the middle by showers and 
toilets that worked in good weather, as well as an air- 
conditioning unit whose noise carried to both ends of 
the building but whose cooler air never got past the 
first two rooms on each side. Mine was an end room, 
a tin oven in which I found a roommate about medium- 
well done. 

My work here, again, was personnel work; but it offered 
none of the foot-loose freedom I had enjoyed in Dhah- 
ran. There was no passport circuit here; that work was 
done by others down the line. I spent my time listening 
to the beefs and pleas of stiffs across a protective coun- 
ter, issuing them chits for things they didn't want, trying 
to keep track of their moves and their raises, and 
scheduling terminees out on the Aramco "milk run" 
planes that touched down twice weekly on a strip of 
sand outside camp that had been cleared of brush and 
decorated with a dejected wind sock. 

My pants now grew literally shiny from constant ap- 
plication to the chair. This was, perhaps, just as well, 
since there was little enough to entice anyone outside. 
Both camp and scenery evidenced a notable lack of 
charm. The only Arab settlement within a hundred 
miles was the dilapidated amirate building out by the 
airstrip, with an unusually slovenly brushwood commu- 
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nity nearby. The construction camp itself, crammed with 
a sudden influx of stiffs, displayed a perceptible lack of 
the more refined amenities. 

The food, undeniably, was plentiful and good. I.B.L's 
camp cooks were famous in Arabia, with some reason, 
although the steam-laundry atmosphere in which their 
efforts were served up sometimes detracted from the 
savor. The beer, on the other hand, was plentiful and 
bad, war-surplus stuff bought at a bargain by Aramco 
and then palmed off on Tapline in return for the loan 
of some good brew at an earlier date. Of inferior war- 
time manufacture, it had not benefited by the four years 
it had spent in a tropical climate waiting for someone 
low enough to buy it. 

Beer was the only beverage, other than coffee and un- 
mentionable forms of pop, permitted in Ras el Misha'ab. 
For reasons known only to Allah and the Saudi govern- 
ment, which professed to speak for him, this benighted 
community did not share Aramco's blanket dispensa- 
tion in the liquor department. Heavy penalties were 
attached to the carrying of more potent elixirs from one 
area to the other. Even internal air services, and often 
vehicles, were subject to customs inspection. 

Illicit imports, naturally, did not circulate freely, and 
beer remained the staple liquid diet of the camp. Since 
refrigeration facilities were inadequate to cope with the 
demands of overheated stiffs, it was usually drunk warm, 
on the depressing premises of the recreation hall, a palace 
of sodden cheer full of tubular furniture with bleeding 
leatherette upholstery, occupied by practically decorous 
groups sweating out beer almost as fast as they could 
pour it in. 

This was construction camp life with a vengeance, 
and I settled down to sweat out a long, hard summer. 
It was all of that, yet it proved to have compensations, 
the more enjoyable for being unexpected. The place 
brought out the wry humor and considerable ingenuity 
of many amiable types who enlivened the camp and im- 
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proved its facilities. The personnel office staff, too, 
formed a close-knit unit, if only for mutual protection 
amid the corporals of industry scrambling for footholds 
on the promotional ladder. This association was both 
comforting and diverting, although it placed us all in 
danger of kidney disorders from overconsumption of 
warm beer, which we ordered by the case on the sand- 
swept patio of the club. There we nightly held court 
for friends and visitors from "up the line," while a 
garish jukebox ground out endlessly the same twelve 
tunes from records long since blurred by sand. 

For variety, there were pool tables and constant 
gambling inside the club, bull sessions and poker games 
in the barracks, occasional movies, boat rides around 
the improvised harbor. There was a "golf course" north 
of camp, consisting of flags stuck into holes in the 
sand; and beyond this there was a long beach lined with 
sand hills, excellent for evening swimming and beach 
parties with barbecued gazelle steaks. 

The most conspicuous and intriguing, however, 
among local landmarks lay in the camp itself or just 
offshore, where they served useful, if often unusual, 
purposes connected with the work of the project. The 
base was a showcase of novel inventions and peculiar 
contraptions dreamed up for a job whose size and 
unique problems offered wide scope for ingenious 
minds. 

The Tapline project was big even in conception. Even 
in these days, it must take a certain cool courage to de- 
cide to spend $230,000,000 of anybody's money, except 
maybe the taxpayers', on a project whose completion, 
let alone profitable operation, is subject to extremely 
dubious factors. This was to be, in terms of length 
combined with diameter of pipe, the world's biggest 
pipeline. It had to be laid through four highly volatile 
Arab countries, whose continued existence was some- 
times open to doubt and whose governments often had 
brief combat lives. Its route also lay through the heart 
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of the Bedu belt, a treeless, waterless waste with a 
climate like a blast furnace and a shifting population 
that traditionally took a jaundiced view of all outsiders. 

Long stretches of the route had never even been seen 
by a foreigner. Starting through a hundred miles of 
shifting sands and corrosive salt marshes known as 
subkhas, the right of way climbed slowly across 750 
miles of bleak gravel plains and flinty rock, where in 
summer traveling sand dunes wandered across its path 
and in winter the five-inch annual rainfall, arriving all 
at once, sent floods roaring down the barren wadis. 
From a summit of nearly 3,000 feet in Arabia it crossed 
into the shaky Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan, where 
it faced eighty miles of territory considered impassable 
either by wheel or by foot, an eerie, lifeless wilderness 
of black lava strewn with heaped volcanic chunks rang- 
ing from pebbles to the size of houses. From this vol- 
canic terrain it passed through the volcanic politics of 
Syria and dropped over a steep escarpment into the 
Lebanese Republic. Thence it had only to find a way 
through the high Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon Moun- 
tains to reach the shore of the Mediterranean. 

Both ends of the proposed route displayed a complete 
absence of anything useful. Of the two, the western 
terminus offered, comparatively, the lesser difficul- 
ties. There it was only necessary to build, in a fairly well 
developed country, a complete marine terminal with 
submarine loading lines, control apparatus, a self-con- 
tained permanent camp and storage tanks for 3,500,000 
barrels of oil. A site was found just south of the one- 
time Phoenician port of Sidon, now an Arab town rest- 
ing on mounds of sea-snail shells from which the ancients 
had extracted the famous red and purple dyes they 
hawked all over the known world. A complete new 
port was built by Williams Brothers Overseas Com- 
pany, which also laid the last two hundred miles of 
pipe, working eastward toward the Bechtel crews com- 
ing up from Arabia. 
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At BechtePs eastern end, the problems verged on the 
monumental Two billion ton-miles of ocean freight 
were headed for that bare shore in a fleet of chartered 
ships. This included over 200,000 sections of steel pipe, 
each thirty-one feet long and containing enough steel 
to make two automobiles. Actually, in the way it ar- 
rived, the pipe showed that ingenuity had already been 
at work in planning its manufacture. Instead of being all 
one size, half of it was thirty inches in diameter, the rest 
thirty-one inches. For shipment, each thirty-inch length 
was slid inside one of the larger sections, thus cutting 
in half both the time and cost involved in ocean haulage. 
The hollow space inside the inner pipe, too, was often 
filled with cement or other needed materials. There was 
a popular belief that the members of management had 
been shipped out in this way. 

More ingenuity, and much more arduous labor, would 
be needed to get pipe and freight ashore and distributed 
to a job site that would always be creeping further away 
from base as the line was laid, to an eventual distance of 
six hundred miles. The coast itself was not only devoid 
of landing facilities, but the desert, slowly encroaching 
on the water, had pushed out reefs and sand banks 
all along its length to keep intruders well away. The 
dismal town site called Ras el Misha'ab was chosen 
simply because it lay near a gap through the dunes and 
subkhas which elsewhere obstructed passage inland, and 
because that was the point where ships could come 
closest to shore two and a half miles out. 

Unable to approach by sea, the first happy pioneers 
came to Misha'ab overland. Typically, it greeted them 
with a raging shamaaL In this they and their Arab 
helpers settled down to make their own brick with 
which to build this New Hoboken from the ground up. 
The site, they found, had little to recommend it. There 
was even a total lack of fresh water. After unrewarding 
experiments with sea-water distillation, a frantic search 
located a source forty miles away in the desert. The 
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entire water supply for the camp and its attendant 
squatter town was trucked in daily over that distance. 
That made us a very dry and dirty community during 
occasional three-day or four-day shamaals when the 
tank trucks were unable to find their way to the wells 
or get back through the flying sand. 

The dominant feature of Misha'ab's depressed skyline 
was a series of towering, stork-legged A-frames, rather 
resembling croquet wickets, strung out at intervals 
from the pipe yard ashore to the man-made Sea Island 
two and a half miles out in the gulf. This was the Sky 
Hook. Through its frames were strung heavy cables 
along which rode three self-propelled cable cars, shut- 
tling from Sea Island to shore with triple loads of 
nested pipes dangling below them. Swaying in the wind 
eighty feet above the water, these doodlebugs offered 
a stirring ride, since the natural slack in the cables 
made long loops between towers that imparted a roller- 
coaster effect. 

The inventive mind was seen again in the series of 
processes through which the pipe was put when it 
reached shore. First it was "de-nested" by a special 
goosing machine, then it passed into a long shed con- 
taining a device with the rather baffling name of "dou- 
ble-ending machine." This proved to mean that three 
lengths of pipe were shoved together end to end and 
machine-welded into one piece ninety-three feet long. 
This automatic process, carried out swiftly and easily 
in the workshop at base, cut out two-thirds of the weld- 
ing required as the line was actually being laid across 
the desert. Welding is an exacting craft at best, and it 
becomes no easier when done in the open in 120-degree 
heat amid swirling sand, with the welder standing on his 
head to get at the underside of the pipe. 

Double-ending made life easier for the welders but not 
for the truckers, who found themselves presented with 
freight of a highly inconvenient size, shape and weight. 
A ninety-three-foot length of steel pipe couldn't just 
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be thrown on any track. It required, in fact, the de- 
velopment of special out-size trucks by Kenworth of 
Seattle, each capable of carrying up to fifty tons in 
weight, with the long pipe riding on special dollies 
placed far to the rear. There were 150 of these monsters 
on the job, usually driven by Arabs. Their blaring air- 
horns were the bugles of Ras el Misha'ab, trumpeting 
like elephants in the dawn as they were driven to the 
pipe-loading racks. They made a stirring sight, too, 
when booming along in convoy over the desert, the 
drivers' guttrahs wrapped around their faces as they sat 
in the high cabs with the tail ends of their loads rum- 
bling along a hundred feet behind them, raising immense 
dust clouds. 

The access road from base ran across 150 miles of 
rough, unbelievably barren desert before reaching the 
pipeline right of way at Station 3, site of what would be 
the third of six pumping stations on the line. From 
there, all the pipe, men, materials and supplies brought 
from Misha'ab were dispatched to points all along the 
850-mile stretch of Tapline being built by I.B.L 

Apart from the base staff at Ras el Misha'ab, the 
project's manpower, which reached a peak strength of 
over 10,000 men, Arab and American, was divided into 
three main working "spreads." The road spread was 
strung out for several hundred miles ahead, scraping a 
road across the desert for the other crews behind it. 
Next came the pump-station spread, building miniature 
towns and installing the machinery that was the rea- 
son for their existence. Finally came the pipe spread, 
laying and welding the pipeline piece by piece. 

The pipe spread was served, particularly along the 
sixty percent of the route where the line was buried, by 
a collection of machines with odd and alarming names. 
First came the giant ripper, a steel juggernaut drawn 
by a whole string of tractors, tearing a deep gash in 
the earth with its single monstrous tooth. Then came the 
cumbersome ditching machine, chewing out an even 
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trench with a revolving wheel of fanged buckets, spew- 
ing the soil out sideways through a long spout. Along 
the waiting trench the Kenworths, thundering up from 
Misha'ab with pyramidal stacks of pipe, laid out the 
double-ended sections in readiness. Then the hooded 
welders struck their arcs and joined each section to the 
lengthening line. Behind them came the clean-prirne- 
coat-and-wrap machine, a tar-sweating contrivance of 
spinning rings and whirling metal arms that encircled the 
line and moved along it, automatically scraping and 
brushing the pipe, coating it with a tar compound, wrap- 
ping it with broad strips of fiberglas, coating that with 
another compound and rewrapping the whole with 
heavy paper. Last came the side-boom cats. These were 
tractors with single outboard booms from which dan- 
gled slings in which they cradled the line, moved it over 
gently and lowered it into the trench, which was then 
filled in. 

This was a time job, with a bonus for early comple- 
tion, so there was overtime a-plenty for the stiffs, and 
they made the most of it. They might as well work. 
Leisure had few attractions in that empty, arid world. 
They lived in aluminum huts, if any at all, ate from 
soup kitchens, rose in darkness and began work at four 
or five in the morning to beat at least some of the heat. 
Even so, heat was a constant cruel presence through 
their days. The sun beat down on them as they sweated 
half -naked over their surveying instruments, their weld- 
ing torches, the levers and wheels of their hot ma- 
chines. The wind was hot and laden with sand and dust. 
There was no shade, except under gaudy beach um- 
brellas, weirdly out of place in that wilderness, under 
which welders sometimes sheltered as they worked. 
They sweated and swore, lived on salt tablets, worked 
extended shifts and double shifts, and earned combined 
monthly pay checks that rivaled those of project man- 
agers. 

The naked immensity of that desert plateau, which so 
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appalled me on my trips along the line, seemed to make 
little impression on the men actually pushing the road 
and pipe across it. Construction men take a certain 
perverse pride in the more hideous aspects of the lands 
in which they work when they deign to notice them at 
all. Even so, I was sometimes slightly shaken by their 
casual disdain for that wilderness. 
^ On one trip I joined forces at Station 4 with a rela- 
tions man who was trying to deliver a sedan to road- 
head, a vague spot far out ahead. His vehicle hadn't 
benefited by four hundred miles of informal road, and 
we advanced by worrisome fits and starts across a hun- 
dred desolate miles, in the course of a day during which 
we saw no other living thing. In late afternoon, when 
we and our water were exhausted, our gasping chariot 
brought us up a long depression between barren hMls, 
where we discovered, with mingled relief and surprise, 
a solitary American busily pushing the country around 
with a road scraper. He stopped and gave us a friendly 
but incurious look as we inquired the remaining distance 
to our objective, a spot called Duwaid. 

"About twenty mile," he said 

"Anything in between?" 

"Seen a gazelle this morning about six mile up." 

He generously handed down his canvas water bag and 
we took long pulls, thanking him profusely. He nodded 
and reached for the levers before him. 

"Well, gotta get on with the job." 

He waved casually, jerked at the levers and sputtered 
away, oblivious of the heat-stricken loneliness around 
him, face set in that bored, confident absorption shown 
the world over by men who operate tricky machines. 

After the Tapline project was revived in the spring of 
1949, the completion of the line required a year and a 
half of steady work. Slowly the sweating crews of 
Arabs and Americans pushed the pipe out northwest- 
ward, devouring salt tablets and coining money as they 
went. The road was completed, the pump stations fin- 
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Ished one by one. At last, in September of 1950, the 
Bechtel and Williams crews met and the last weld joined 
the two sections into one continuous tube stretching 
1,068 miles from Abqaiq's oilfields to the Sidon shipping 
terminal. 

The whole line had then to be filled with water for 
pressure tests, and bristly gadgets known as pipe pigs 
run through it to clear out all the rocks, welding rods 
and other foreign objects left inside. Finally oil began 
to move through it. It took 4,400 barrels of oil to fill 
each mile of pipe. In normal operation, the whole of 
Tapline contains over five million barrels of moving oil, 
of which any individual drop spends sixteen days in 
transit from Arabia to the Mediterranean. In 1956, with 
the addition of booster pumps, the line was able to de- 
liver 330,000 barrels of oil a day to Sidon; with four 
new pumping units already planned to add another 
90,000 barrels to this daily through-put by 1958. 

On December 2, 1950, the first four tankers were 
loaded with oil from the new pipeline at Sidon; but by 
that time my contract with I.B.I. had expired and I was 
long since gone from the now famous line. On an Oc- 
tober day in 1949 I closed the tin door of my sheep- 
shed room for the last time, drove out past the Sky 
Hook and boarded the milk-run flight for Dhahran en 
route to the United States. I took what I thought to be 
my last look at Ras el Misha'ab from the air, as seen 
through a light sandstorm, and I was not sorry. But I 
was mistaken. 

I was not yet done with Arabia. Far from it. On that 
December day in the following year when the first 
loaded tanker pulled away from Sidon, I was attending 
an unusual institution on Long Island known as the 
Ararnco Foreign Service Training Center. I was not, as 
the name implied, training for a diplomatic post. I was 
being indoctrinated for a career in Saudi Arabia. This 
time, I was going out as an oilman. 



9: Family Issue 

There was, I discovered, a difference between going to 
Arabia as a stiff and shipping out as an oilman. The re- 
cruiting process and pre-departure rites were conducted 
in an atmosphere of permanence and even some dignity. 
This was immediately apparent on arrival in New York. 
Instead of being thrown into a third-rate hotel with a 
drunken mob, I was shepherded tenderly through 
Aramco's new Park Avenue offices and then dispatched, 
with a very sober group, to the training center at River- 
head, Long Island, where newly recruited oilmen were 
given a careful introduction to the language, customs 
and peculiarities of Saudi Arabia before they were al- 
lowed to tread its sacred soil or feelings. 

As a two-time loser destined for chairborne duties in 
the field, I was given a specially abbreviated two-week 
course instead of the standard three months. I enjoyed it 
thoroughly. An abandoned airport in a sleety Long 
Island December wasn't really a very convincing Little 
Bit of Arabia, as it was intended to be; but the books, 
lectures and colored films used to indoctrinate us were 
most intriguing, imparting a sense of adventure I had 
missed in my previous career. 

I particularly enjoyed the spectacle of Texan drillers 
and Jersey plumbers tackling the Intricate, rather Teu- 
tonic sounds of the Arabic language under the patient 
tutelage of young Saudis brought to the States for that 
purpose. As a reward for hearing their mother tongue 
mangled daily during the year they spent there, the 
Saudis were also given a chance to see something of the 
United States and its customs and peculiarities. They 
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seemed to be enjoying the experience and taking kindly 
to at least some American ways, as with one who had 
developed a passion for high-heeled Texas boots and 
would wear nothing else. 

The Flying Camel carried me back to Arabia. This 
was one of a pair of four-engined aircraft operated by 
Aramco in a regular passenger and cargo service be- 
tween New York and Dhahran. Part of the company's 
seventeen-plane private air force the rest operating in 
the Middle East the Camel and Gazelle have since been 
replaced by new DC-6B's flying under the same names, 
with a third on order. But even the old DC-4's showed 
that Aramco did things in style and comfort. 

True, the then Flying Camel was not pressurized, and 
one or two babies turned blue when we climbed to get 
over the Atlantic weather, requiring oxygen to revive 
them; but the adult passengers, mostly vacationing oil- 
men and their families, sat in roomy, upholstered com- 
fort. There were even special compartments forward 
with berths for women, invalids and executives. A genial 
purser and stewardess ministered to our wants; and, in- 
stead of flying straight through in one exhausting drag 
as did the charter flights, the Camel made an overnight 
stop at Lisbon. We were taken to the posh seaside re- 
sort of Estoril and quartered in an imposing hotel, with 
an evening off to visit the nearby casino, where I in- 
vested five dollars and for the first and only time in my 
life hit a 35-to-l shot at roulette. It seemed a good omen. 

Returning to Dhahran was more pleasant than I had 
expected. Instead of landing in a shamaal as on my pre- 
vious arrival, I stepped out into a cool, shining Arabian 
winter day. The passport officer gave me a big hello, the 
customs inspector smiled and chalked my bags quickly. 
Strolling around Dhahran camp, I found that it had ex- 
panded into whole new streets of houses. It seemed also 
to be full of people who rushed over to welcome me 
back, expressing astonishment when they learned how 
long I had been gone, urging me to drop by for drinks 
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and dinners. The spirit of the place, I decided, was still 
much the same. So too were the Patio and the pool, to 
which I repaired at the first opportunity for a pleasant 
December dip. Lying in the warm sun, I felt very much 
at home in the arms of Ararnco. 

I found some, of course, who professed to see Aramco, 
and their own easy way of life, teetering on the brink 
of an abyss. It was in that December of 1950 that the 
company signed the historic, pattern-setting "50-50 
Agreement" with the Saudi Arab Government whereby 
the government was to receive, in effect, half of Aram- 
co's net operating profits, in the form of various roy- 
alties, taxes and fees. In the succeeding month, for the 
first time, individual employees were also made subject 
to Saudi income taxes. That struck nearer home, and 
there were doleful moans: "Mark my wordsthis is the 
thin edge of the wedge." 

As a matter of fact, it was; but such vague shadows 
did little to dim the bright winter season, at least for me. 
The new personal tax was levied at the rate of five per- 
cent on any annual earnings exceeding 20,000 riyah 
(roughly $5,000), so I failed to see it as a major threat 
in my immediate future. I relaxed and enjoyed the 
Christmas season and the winter weather, which was 
particularly fine that year. 

There were, of course, other familiar features that 
were less attractive. Once again I found myself sharing 
a barasti with nine apprentice alcoholics. Again, each 
morning, Aramco's sirens wrenched me out of such 
sleep as I got on those riotous premises. Again I started 
my days with a loping shuffle up King's Road to the 
mess hall and gobbled my breakfast, aware that I might 
find the General Manager waiting to demand my badge 
number if I lingered too long. The chilly eye of Man- 
agement hovering over the breakfast plate is one of the 
less endearing phenomena of company towns. 

I labored now in the Administration Building; but 
this was an Ad Building swollen beyond recognition. 
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The modest, one-story edifice of an earlier day had 
expanded into a U-shaped, two-storied bulk that domi- 
nated the whole area with its high gray walls, its 
long rows of windows, its foyers walled with blue- 
tinted glass, its tall portico with the proud legend 
A-R-A-M-C-O. This awesome structure, already spawn- 
ing satellite rings of portable buildings, was known far 
and wide as the Kremlin. 

On the Kremlin's lowest level, 1 occupied what was 
obviously the least desirable position in Aramco. I was 
in charge of assigning "Family and Preferred Housing" 
the latter referring to the few single rooms available 
to Dhahran's involuntary or incurable bachelors. At that 
time, Dhahran had sufficient family housing to accom- 
modate the dependents of about one-third of its male 
employees. Houses were assigned on the basis of a point 
system that took into account length of service, size of 
family and a "weighted job factor," meaning salary 
bracket. It did not take into account, but was pro- 
foundly affected by, personal connections, eloquence and 
persistence. Family housing also came in a variety of 
sizes, types and degrees of desirability. That engendered 
a keen competitive spirit in that little world where all 
things came from the company and many people had lit- 
tle else to occupy their minds. 

For a man with instinctive qualifications as a yes man, 
the role of housing czar was a desperate medium. And in 
that tight, fenced-in community, there was no escape 
from it, day or night, short of moving to a cave in the 
desert, a course I sometimes considered. I became a 
haunted man, skulking down dark streets, shunning 
public places, avoiding even my friends. I became so 
desperate that I would gladly have accepted the wildest 
job in the company, which was just about what I got 
after a mercifully short period as landlord's agent. 

My career in that harrowing post left me gun-shy 
on the whole subject of family housing; but time and 
the Exploration Manager's secretary changed my mind. 
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It was axiomatic that, for some reason, the best wives 
came from that unfortunate executive's office, and it 
was apparent to me that the red-headed incumbent 
would prove the rule to an outstanding degree. I there- 
fore entered myself, as a customer, on the housing 
priority list, and a year and a half after my arrival good 
time for a lower-level employee my name reached the 
top. I joyfully relieved the explorers of their most at- 
tractive member and embarked with her on what she 
came to regard as a sort of "socialized matrimony." 

To anyone accustomed to the problems and costs of 
buying and running a home in the United States, house- 
holding in Dhahran was a miraculously easy and worry- 
free process. My bride and I worked our way through 
the smaller sizes of company houses, known as cracker 
boxes, until the birth of a daughter (in the company 
hospital, of course) entitled us to larger quarters. We 
were then assigned permanently to a brand-new two- 
bedroom concrete duplex with a sweeping view of Saudi 
camp. In addition to this valuable vista, our new manse 
boasted an interior paint job done to our specifications 
by the company and it was completely furnished and 
equipped by the company, right down to mop bucket 
and garden hose. I was promptly relieved of the latter 
by the crew building the next block of houses, but I 
relieved them of a better one (manager's quality) in re- 
turn a few nights later and called it fair exchange. 

Actually, I found no immediate use for the hose. As 
ours was the last of a line of new homes on a windswept 
ridge, our landscaping at first consisted entirely of naked 
rock, relieved only by sand in rapid transit. But pres- 
ently company crews came around to dig away some of 
the rock, fill the excavation with sewage-enriched sand 
and plant trees, shrubs and hedges. They also planted 
a lawn, by the rather odd process of digging two-inch 
holes in the sand and poking in tufts of what looked like 
long-dead grass. For some months, while the spring 
shammls swept across our view lot, the plantings al gave 
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every indication of having died instantly, just as I 
had expected. Then came summer, hot and moist. Our 
herbage revived suddenly and began to grow at an al- 
most frightening rate, and we soon had a verdant garden 
where our daughter played in her plastic pool and we 
cooked frozen steaks at our outdoor fireplace on glori- 
ous spring and autumn evenings. 

The house itself was, in a sense, run for us. Maintenance 
men came around regularly to check our air-condition- 
ing and water-heating units, to spray our garden, to ask 
if we were bothered with rats and mice. Fix-it men with 
little red tool wagons called to see if we needed any odd 
jobs done. If we had plumbing troubles, the plumbing 
shop sent a crew to cure them, and electricians were 
routed out of sleep to cope with midnight breakdowns 
in our lighting. 

Hundreds of expensive craftsmen were employed 
solely to keep other employees' houses in working 
order. Their work was not always facilitated by the 
confusion of languages in workshops whose staffs might 
include Americans, Saudis, Dutchmen, Palestinians, 
Italians, Pakistanis, Sudanese and Indians, often working 
with equipment whose instructions were printed entirely 
in German. I once met an air-conditioning repairman 
standing in front of a family house and peering in some 
confusion at a work order handed him by the Arab 
clerk at his shop, which advised him: "House 3099-B. 
No lover in bedroom. Check and replace if necessary." 

No bills were ever rendered for these crews' services. 
Of course the more self-reliant tenants were sometimes 
driven near to hysteria by such anticipatory attentions, 
and the camp was full of amateur engineers who claimed 
that no matter what the company did, it always did it 
wrong. Admittedly, the crews sometimes undid each 
other's work, or achieved unwelcome results, as with 
those who one day erected a brilliant street light on 
a corner of our lot so that it shone like a searchlight 
into our bedroom, and left behind them a hole that ef- 




Dhahran, Saudi Arabia. "Senior Staff" houses at bottom, 
King's Road curving up from left to the "Kremlin." At 
upper left, the peaks of Jebel Dhahran, beacons of the 
world's greatest known oilfields. 




Exploration party winding through the Arabian desert, 
with air-conditioned trailers, portable drilling rigs and 
other specialized vehicles. During summer, explorers re- 
turn to Dhahran to cool oif. 




A mobile structure-drilling rig rolls out of Dhahran be- 
hind a Kenworth truck. On location, derrick stands up- 
right to drill for core samples from underground strata. 




Ditching machine at work on Tapline, 1948. Pipe sec- 
tions wait to be welded onto the pipeline from Arabia 
to the Mediterranean that cuts 3500 miles off the Suez 
tanker route. 




King Sand leaving Dhahran after a reception in his honor, 
escorted by troops and khuwiyah. Lighted arch, built by 
Aramco, bears welcoming inscription in green neon. 
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Amir Saud ibn Jiluwi's palace in Dammam, often used as 
a guest house for King Saud. Overcrowding will be 
eased when king's own new palace is completed nearby. 



King Saud shares a confidence with one of his sons during 
the speech reading at a royal reception for American 
schoolchildren in Dhahran. 





Top: Bedu arrives at desert well with camel carrying en- 
tire household, Lump on top is wife, holding baby under 
her cloak. 



Bottom: In a Bedu camp, host's son prepares after-dinner 
coffee for author and his wife. 




Only happy camel the author ever saw was this tasseled 
white giant met in the desert, carrying the young and 
presumably ravishing daughter of a rich Bedu sheik. 
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Small pearling vessel at work. Above, crew raise lateen 
sail for move to another oyster bed. Below, divers pre- 
pare to go down, each with his nose clip, basket, rope 
and "puller" waiting on deck to haul him up again. 




In the court of the Great Mosque at Mecca, hajjis make 
the circuit of the black-draped Kaaba sheltering the sa- 
cred Black Stone, center of pilgrimage for the world's 
400 million Muslims. 
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fectiveiy drained all the water from my hose into the 
street, thus subjecting me to nasty Letters from the Dis- 
trict Manager every time I tried to water my parched 
lawn. But by and large, for a born unhandy man Eke 
myself it was a life of welcome ease. 

In a land devoid of the goods, services and amenities 
easily available in highly developed Western countries, 
the company was aU things to all men, from landlord 
and doctor to grocer and street sweeper. Just feeding its 
employees and their families forced Axamco to keep a 
running inventory of over five million dollars 1 worth of 
food supplies alone. A major subsidiary firm with offices 
on five continents operated for the sole purpose of 
buying and shipping supplies needed in Arabia. Two 
converted British bombers were kept on permanent 
charter just to shuttle over 300,000 pounds of fresh fruits 
and vegetables each month from Beirut to Dhahran. 
Such cosmopolitan comestibles were sold in commissar- 
ies built to resemble American supermarkets. Inevitably, 
these were known by one of those awkward euphe- 
misms so loved by Aramco. Many a newly arrived wife, 
on first being led to Dhahran's commissary, gave a 
shocked start at sight of the sign that proclaimed its pur- 
pose to be "Family Issue." 

In the Senior Staff camps, by 1955 wives and children 
already outnumbered actual employees, and the pro- 
portion grew progressively more lopsided. Apart from 
the housing involved, the company had also to run a 
whole school system, up to junior high school level, for 
offspring who seemed to grow and multiply like weeds. 
One of the largest departments in the company was de- 
voted exclusively to community services. Industrial or- 
ganization had to include the functions of city council, 
board of education, public health service, utilities com- 
mission, fire department, department of sanitation, land- 
scaping service, advisory bureau and loan agency, 
among others. 

Our health alone required a multi-million-dollar faos- 
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pital plant in which fifty doctors tried to cope with the 
exotic ills and peculiar complaints of over twenty-thou- 
sand employees, plus thousands of their dependents and 
a goodly portion of the general Saudi public as well. 
This great pill-rolling establishment was inevitably the 
subject of much grousing about "socialized medicine." 
The size of its task was hardly conducive to a suave 
bedside manner among its physicians, and the care they 
dispensed was bound to show some of the impersonal 
quality of military medicine. Personally, I thought our 
harried medics did pretty well with their massive prac- 
tice, although I 'was a little surprised that it should be 
the psychiatrist who discovered my hernia. 

The proof of the medical pudding lay, if nowhere 
else, in the success with which they held down the mor- 
tality rate among Aramco's management. On the face of 
it, our executives should have had a brief life expectancy 
indeed in view of the complex and highly frustrating 
problems with which they grappled daily, and often 
nightly. Petroleum was often the least of their concerns 
in attempting to run the self-contained world that went 
with the Arabian oil industry. The miscellaneous prob- 
lems of three major communities, added to the technical 
intricacies of oil production and the unique pitfalls of 
operating in a feudal Arab monarchy, made quite a load 
for a staff of simple oilmen. 

The big wheels ranged from bullheaded producing 
men to eggheaded theoreticians. None of them, perhaps, 
looked like conspicuously inspired captains of industry. 
Nevertheless, the peculiarities of their situation de- 
manded imagination, improvisation and no little determi- 
nation. And, above all, they were acutely conscious of 
a corporate as well as personal conscience. 

It was their task to work out and apply, in the stony 
field, policies based on the principle of "enlightened 
self-interest." This slogan, coined by some parent-com- 
pany philosopher, was in itself as meaningless as most 
such catch phrases; but as interpreted and applied by the 
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men in the field it had a very real meaning that made 
of Aramco a guinea pig whose fate was watched with 
interest by industrialists and statesmen all over the 
world. It bespoke Aramco's intent to prove that a pri- 
vate Western concern can successfully develop the 
resources of an "underdeveloped" Eastern country, with 
equal profit to company and country, and without 
abridging the host nation's sovereignty or the rights and 
interests of its people. 

Set against the popular picture of the big bad oil in- 
dustry, our little band of altruistic executives clinging 
to their shining doctrine amid the Stygian night of 
Middle Eastern politics suggested a troop of boy scouts 
set adrift in a brothel Tackling the experiment without 
precedent or guide, they served their one basic principle 
devotedly, although the results of its application were 
often enough to induce profanity in a bishop. 

The pioneering process often brought about highly 
unexpected and unsettling results. Aramco's tycoons 
soon found themselves in the slightly ridiculous role of 
an oil firm embarrassed by a surfeit of oil, a management 
group in desperate need of a union to argue with. Striv- 
ing to please everyone in a complicated and potentially 
explosive situation, they seldom pleased anyone. The 
interests of many diverse groups of employees had to be 
reconciled with those of four competing owner com- 
panies. Worse, these in turn had to be brought into line 
with the interests of the Saudi government, which also 
often conflicted with those of the Saudi people, and 
notably of Aramco's own indigenous employees. 

Their efforts suffered, too, from a number of built-in 
handicaps. For one, Aramco was, in effect, the neurotic 
child of four parents, subject to the whims, qualms and 
jealousies of each. The simplest of policy decisions had 
to be referred to the States, every program and budget 
item approved by the owning firms. This necessity for 
constant referral, for transoceanic bickering about their 
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own affairs, did little to encourage an aggressive, im- 
aginative approach among field executives. 

On another level, the ear of management was acces- 
sible, and vulnerable, to every field employee. Most of 
Ararnco's top brass lived in Dhahran, next door to its 
plumbers, welders and bookkeepers. Many had begun 
their careers there, all made a point of knowing an ap- 
palling number of us by name. This informal relation- 
ship encouraged many employees to take their most 
minor plaints and pleas straight to the top, as illustrated 
in the popular story, perhaps apocryphal but not im- 
probable, of a Saudi craftsman who was repeatedly de- 
nied promotion because he couldn't meet the English 
language requirement (since wisely abolished) for 
higher position. Finally, he reportedly betook himself in 
anger to the Kremlin and demanded audience with the 
Chairman of the Board, Fred A. Davies, once a geologist 
on the Dammam Dome. "Sahib Fred," he exploded, "I had 
enough of this old crap!" (Whereupon, according to the 
story, Davies told the man's supervisor: "Promote this 
guy. He knows all the English he needs.") 

The ex-drillers, engineers and geologists who managed 
the affairs of this dizzy enterprise found they had also 
to be diplomats, sociologists, economists, agronomists 
and wet-nurses. It is easy to second-guess them now in 
many matters. It was less so before their own experi- 
ments brought out many unknown, and often unknow- 
able, factors. Their path was a rough and tortuous one, 
and I found it less remarkable that several fell prey to 
heart trouble than that any of them managed to hang 
onto their reason. Enlightened self-interest is a fine prin- 
ciple; but it has its perils, too. 



10: A Square in High Circles 



Rescue from my embattled position as housing dispenser 
came from an unexpected quarter. I was tapped by Pub- 
lic Relations to serve as ineeter, greeter and guide for 
all the outside visitors who came to peer into Aramco's 
operations and conduct. These were numerous and 
varied, among them man, who were in a position to 
influence, directly or indirectly, the course of Aramco 
policy and the fate of field executives. The position of 
official escort, therefore, while not among the higher 
echelons salarywise, enjoyed the interested, not to say 
anxious, attention of the top brass, and its privileges and 
perquisites, especially as developed by my urbane and 
enterprising predecessor, were considerable. Overnight 
I found myself presented with a car and chauffeur, a 
new office and part of a secretary. I had a fleet of red 
Cadillacs at my disposal, and control of guest facilities 
and catering staffs that would have done credit to a 
small resort. 

Thus lavishly equipped, I was shoved out to serve as 
front man for the enterprise. It would have been con- 
venient if 1 could have cut my teeth, so to speak, on a 
few guests of fairly low caliber, whose good will toward 
the company might have been considered expendable. 
Such was not to be my fate, nor that of the unsuspect- 
ing personages who shared my breaking-in period. In 
this respect, I was the lucky one,, since my first cus- 
tomers proved to be tolerant, and resilient, people. They 
needed to be. 

As my chief assistant in the role of company drago- 
man I had a middle-aged Adenese driver, Said, who had 
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an extensive, if confusing, command of English and an 
expression of unrelieved gloom, at least when contem- 
plating my early efforts. As a driver, thanks to the prod- 
ding of my predecessor, he had just one speed wide 
open. I found this alarming, as it became evident that 
Said suffered from two basic defects in his vision. Phys- 
ically, his eyesight was slowly failing. Mentally, he had 
an inability, shared by many Arabs, to see trouble shap- 
ing up ahead. Trouble, for Said, didn't exist until he was 
right in the middle of it. That's right where he, I and 
our charges landed on our first official expedition. 

My first victim was His Excellency the French Am- 
bassador to the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia and the 
Mutawakkalite Imamate of the Yemen. The bearer of this 
resounding title proved to be a charming and distin- 
guished gentleman and a true diplomat, as he proved by 
saying nothing when Said, going flat out as usual, missed 
a turn on the Abqaiq road and spun us around several 
times in the soft sand beyond, coming within inches 
of rolling the car over. 

"Exqueeze me, Mr. Shahnee," Said apologized as we 
regained the road and paused for a few minutes' silence. 

The ambassador, who always seemed to feel it his 
duty to keep me entertainedpossibly in the hope that 
I might settle down a little quietly resumed his story of 
a recent trip to the Yemen. We proceeded at reduced 
speed to Abqaiq, where the car caught fire Jue to a short 
in the wire leading to the cigarette lighter, Said's pride. 
Said cured this by pulling out the burning wire with 
his bare hand. That required his being given first aid, 
while I marched the ambassador three times around the 
machine shop. It also enabled me to take over the wheel 
and get us all home alive. 

With the ambassador's chic and equally charming 
wife scheduled to accompany us to Ras Tanura next 
day, I prudently gave Said a day's convalescent leave 
and took instead a Cadillac with a driver renowned for 
his conservative speed. He was so conservative, in fact, 
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that he put himself to sleep on the way back. Fortu- 
nately, Madame had her eyes open and we were able 
to wake him and return to the road before we met any 
solid obstacles. 

Wt got the diplomatic couple through the rest of their 
visit without any major damage, apart from the pound- 
age they must have lost as I dragged them between boil- 
ers at the refinery and up to the tops of 180,000-barrel 
steel tanks in the midday summer sun. I was invited to a 
farewell party given in their honor by the local French 
colony of two, and received their warm, if inaccurate, 
thanks, which led me to believe that perhaps I had some 
talent after all in the escort line. 

This misconception was halted in mid-blush by a 
message from the air terminal, where the immigration 
authorities were holding a would-be visitor who had 
arrived without an entry visa, a major crime. Muttering 
with annoyance, I drove to the passport office to exam- 
ine the offender, who identified himself as a Director of 
the Standard Oil Company of California. That made 
him, in effect, a thirty percent owner of my future, 
which suddenly lost much of its glitter. 

Happily, I had again drawn a lucky card, if I may so 
describe an owner-company director. He was too tired 
to complain after the several hours it took me to spring 
him, and too polite to do so next day. His only draw- 
back, in fact, was the youthful resilience he displayed 
in rushing from place to place in the Arabian summer 
weather; but most of this was knocked out of him by 
the heavy trunk-lid of my car, which fell on his head 
while he was helping me change a flat tire. Corporation 
directors, I'm sure, cannot consider concussion to be a 
normal part of the entertainment offered by subsidiary 
firms, even in Arabia; but this one, at least, was as much 
a diplomat as the French ambassador. He even managed 
a smile to go with his parting handclasp, standing hat 
in hand because it wouldn't fit over the lump. 

He may, however, have spread the word at home, as 
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directors took to coming in planeload lots thereafter, 
like the board of the Texas Company, the strangest- 
looking bunch of colonels I ever saw. Aramco's own 
board, composed of directors from eacl of the owner 
companies, also descended on us en masse each year 
at budget time, or whenever the Saudis decided to re- 
write the Concession Agreement to their own greater 
advantage. On such occasions there was little I could 
do in the crush that surrounded them except keep my 
eye out for stray whiskey bottles, anathema to the Saudi 
customs inspectors; although I did once manage, in co- 
operation with the committee secretary, to lose the only 
draft copy of the approved budget for two frantic hours 
during which we discussed the terms of a suicide pact 
before he found it again. 

Eventually, I got Said's driving down to my own 
speed and, with his loyal help, managed to smooth out 
my own escort technique somewhat, although many of 
our guests, I'm afraid, still found visits to Arabia to be 
fraught with surprises and unexpected hazards. We 
never lost a patient; but we managed to immobilize 
quite a few of them for varying periods due to the com- 
plications of exit permits and visas. There is no such 
thing as a brief visit to Arabia. Not only is a visa needed 
to get in, but another must be obtained to get out again, 
a process normally requiring from three days up. The 
visitor's plans for departure were therefore of crucial 
interest to me, and arriving guests were accordingly apt 
to be taken somewhat aback by my usual greeting: 
* c Welcome. When are you leaving?" 

Diplomats, directors and similar luminaries were 
merely the big logs floating on top of a stream of more 
humble visitors who came and went ceaselessly. Arabia, 
even in summer, was a phenomenally popular place, 
and Aramco, possessing the only modern guest facilities, 
caught the lion's share of the tourist traffic. Between the 
VIPs came hundreds of educators, scientists, scholars, 
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consultants, journalists, suppliers' representatives, faome- 
office minions and professional drifters. 

In the most delicate category were the journalists, on 
all of whose ilk the Saudi government looked with sus- 
picion, if not downright loathing. The sheltered Saudi 
just weren't used to the breezy methods of die fourth 
estate in other countries. A casual press reference to, say, 
"crafty, squint-eyed old Ibn Sand" struck them not as 
vivid reporting but as outright insult to their crafty, 
squint-eyed old monarch. It was therefore difficult to 
get visas at all for newsmen; and even when we could get 
them in, local officials, often including Aramco's, who 
had been stung a few times themselves, tended to a 
noticeable skittishness in their presence. 

Then, too, there were the Germans. It was astonishing 
to see how swiftly German goods and contractors were 
moving into Middle Eastern markets. Thousands of Ger- 
mans (most; but by no means all, from the Western 
Federal Republic) were already operating all over the 
Arab world, as businessmen, technicians, doctors, en- 
gineers, military advisers and even as petroleum con- 
cessionaires; and their number and effect was increasing 
daily. They and their products enjoyed, and still do so 
increasingly, a notable success, and at the present rate 
the Middle East may well become something of a Ger- 
man sphere of influence, at least economically, within 
the next decade. This is already having an effect on 
British and even American trade; and the Germans un- 
doubtedly benefit, if usually unwillingly, from their 
obvious association in the Israel-obsessed Aral mind 
with Hitler's brutal anti- Jewish campaigns. On the other 
hand, they may give some handy competition to the 
strengthening Russian drive into the area. 

Among other types, there were a great many Ger- 
man journalists floating around, many of them female, 
ostensibly supporting themselves by writing for dozens 
of obscure papers in the Vaterland. We usually had 
several of these begging us to help them get into Saudi 
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Arabia, Some did get in, with or without our help, and 
discovered many interesting and esoteric facts about 
the kingdom. One Teutonic news hen, for instance, 
made her way to Riyadh and got into the royal harem, 
where she claimed to have found the only toilets in the 
world specially designed to flush sand and stones, sev- 
eral of the inmates not yet having forsaken the tradi- 
tional desert form of tissue. 

The latter-day Wandervogel were apt to turn up ironi 
any direction and by the most unlikely means. Our 
camp traffic was disrupted on one occasion by a futuris- 
tic contrivance that wandered in unannounced from the 
desert, spouting diesel fumes. It proved to contain an 
Austrian engineer and a German dentist who had built 
the highly original vehicle themselves and were now try- 
ing it out on the eastern deserts. Their unheralded ar- 
rival in their earthbound space ship so alarmed our 
amateur F. B. I. that I had considerable trouble just get- 
ting the thing serviced and fueled so the suspect wan- 
derers could leave town. 

The number of visitors, and the peculiar hours they 
kept, made serious inroads into my leisure hours. When 
I did get a few, I found that my fine red car was threat- 
ening my otherwise equable relations with top manage- 
ment. They were, in fact, jealous of me. This startling 
development arose during the Great Tire Famine, a time 
of great alarm resulting from a whopping oversight 
somewhere in the complicated, world-wide system that 
took care of ordering, purchasing and shipping the im- 
mense quantity and variety of supplies that kept Aramco 
going. 

A certain number of bobbles were, of course, only to 
be expected in trying to predict future demands on field 
storehouses that stocked 166,000 different varieties of 
supply items and spare parts. Orders had to be placed 
from nine months to a year ahead for over $60,000,000 
worth of materials and equipment purchased annually. 
In this case, either someone had guessed wrong or tires 
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just got left off the shopping list The company found a 
major crisis facing its 3,000 vehicles, and we were 
forcibly reminded that everything from our food to our 
drilling rigs moved on rubber tires. 

The worst effects of the crisis were averted by an air- 
lift of emergency tire supplies from Italy in commercial 
airliners, at huge expense. This enabled the operation 
to limp along until regular supplies began coming in; 
but in the meantime there "was a tight clamp-down on 
any but essential use of vehicles. To set an example, all 
of management forswore the use of their shiny red se- 
dans, and the community was presented with the unac- 
customed but much admired sight of its executives 
sweating off their paunches as they trudged to and from 
work. 

I was able to admire this spectacle as 1 eased by in 
my own sedan, whose use I still enjoyed because no- 
body expected important visitors to hoof it. I did my bit 
by offering lifts to underprivileged vice-presidents, but 
even this didn't ward off the evil eye. I soon found that 
my movements were watched and my car the subject of 
questions in Management Committee. This made me feel 
rather as though I were riding on tires of paper-thin 
gold on a couple of occasions when I bludgeoned my 
conscience into silence and sneaked off to Half Moon 
Bay, which in those dire days was completely and de- 
lightfully deserted. 

With cooler weather the stream of visitors swelled to 
a flood, and Said and I were kept humping. Said got 
plenty of the overtime that earned him money for his 
daughter's coming-of-age (puberty) present, the tra- 
ditional treasury of golden bangles, necklaces and jewels 
he would hang on her to serve as her walking social 
security fund for the rest of her life* I knew him by 
now for a reliable assistant, and we formed a happy 
association, which was just as well, for the time was 
upon us when I needed all his good will and tireless 
energy. With the new year the dam broke. Our facilities 
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were already packed when the then Crown Prince of 
Saudi Arabia, now King Saud, descended on us for a 
state visit with full retinue. 

His retinues were very full indeed, and several 
younger princes came along for the ride, each with his 
own retainers. Every guest house was cleared, the startled 
occupants being squeezed into houses, portables or sheep- 
sheds. Every vacant home in town was requisitioned and 
hastily cleared of any private belongings. A forest of 
tents sprang up on the once- velvety lawns of the Execu- 
tive House, usually reserved for visiting directors, now 
to be the Crown Prince's home from home. Flags, bunt- 
ing and the royal emblem of crossed swords and a palm 
tree blossomed along the main streets and a huge re- 
ception tent was set up by the gate. Trainloads of cars 
from the royal stables were shipped in from Riyadh, 
while fleets of others raced in over the desert, some- 
times ramming each other in glorious crashes. 

A battery of Saudi artillery fired an uneven salute of 
what turned out to be thirteen guns as the C. P. stepped 
from his air-conditioned train at the Dhahran siding. He 
was escorted to the reception pavilion, where he greeted 
local dignitaries and was plied with orange juice. He 
then sat helpless between smoking pots of incense while 
local poets and schoolchildren subjected him to the ear- 
splitting oratory beloved of the Arabs, further magnified 
by loud-speakers. Cheers rose from the packed bleach- 
ers, soldiers, bandsmen, jeeps and dogs milled through 
the dust and Americans hung from every vantage point 
seeking fancy angles for their cameras. 

When the oratory abated, a roaring cavalcade of limou- 
sines, escorted by jeeps bristling with machine guns, 
carried the heir apparent into the infidel purlieus of 
Aramco's camp. Hordes of servants swarmed around the 
Executive House, digging fire pits in the lawns to heat 
their huge coffee pots. Falconers lounged against the 
shrubbery, chained and hooded hawks poised on their 
padded arms like loaded weapons. Platoons of soldiers 
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dawdled along the walk, stumbling into line and clash- 
ing their arms at every official entry and exit. Big black 
khuiviyab with menacing expressions strutted in the 
doorway, dressed in brilliant brocaded robes and laden 
with belts and bandoliers and wild assortments of 
weapons. 

"If anything rough ever started," one onlooker mused, 
"those boys would have a hell of a time deciding what 
to pull first." 

Fortunately, the theory was never put to the test; but 
even without shooting, it was dangerous enough around 
town. Women and children scattered as speeding lines 
of limousines screeched around Dhahran's street corners. 
Gasoline stoves erupted in impromptu guest houses and 
open fires burned on floors. Housewives, stepping into 
their back yards in shorts or kimonos, were apt to find 
rows of grinning faces hanging over their fences, and 
the noon swimming group disbanded as the girls in their 
brief swim suits tired of the frankly appreciative stares 
of minor princes and their gun-toting bodyguards. 

Our emergency commissariat figured it was feeding 
over a thousand retainers inside camp and between two 
and three thousand hangers-on outside; and I grew daily 
more frantic as more parties arrived: first the foxy old 
Finance Minister, Sheik Abdullah Sulaiman, with his 
retinue; then Prince Faisal, Foreign Minister, with his; 
then two task forces of auditors, a survey group, a very 
mixed mission from the U. N. Food and Agriculture 
Organization; and finally, as the very last straw, an entire 
movie crew from New York with all their equipment. 
Somehow we all survived the visitation, and finally it 
went away. The banners and tents came down, refuse 
was carted away, holes filled in, lawn replanted and 
emergency crews put to work renovating the requisi- 
tioned houses. We hardly noticed the plague of locusts 
that came through a little later. 

Business slowly settled back to its hectic normal, and 
Said and I felt almost as though on vacation. Spring was 
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coming, tires were back in stock, Half Moon Bay was 
in bounds again and there were plenty of interesting 
visitors to keep us entertained. Still, by the time summer 
arrived and I had finished my first year as official bag- 
gage smasher I began to understand the view that one 
year was enough in that job for any man. When the 
time came, I left it with regret, but also relief. 



II: The Christmas Trees of 

As escort for visitors to the Arabian oilfields I soon grew 
used to the plaintive question, "But where are all the 
oil wells?" On landing in the richest of oil-bearing 
areas, the uninitiated were bewildered, and often an- 
noyed, to find our desert bare of the leafless forests of 
derricks commonly associated with oilfields in the lay 
mind. 

I treated such baffled guests with sympathy, since I 
had long been in little better case myself. I had spent six 
months in Arabia before I found any oil wells. Then 
they turned out to have been all around me. I passed half 
a dozen actively producing wells every day in my 
normal movements. My first office, in fact, had been lo- 
cated almost on top of one. Of course, it wasn't usually 
referred to as a well, at least in its visible parts. The 
aboveground manifestation was called a Christmas tree. 
That helped no end. 

In this ignorance I was far from being alone among 
Aramco employees. For over half of us, oil was a remote 
subject, unrelated to our work and only an abstract 
quantity in our lives. Few of us had ever seen a well 
being drilled, fewer still its product. The closest we 
came to oil was in the flares that lit our horizons and 
the jebel behind us, the pervasive rotten-egg odor that 
floated down from the stabilizer when the wind was 
right. Dwellers on the edge of camp might also wake 
one day to find a full-size drilling rig being skidded 
practically into their back yards, and return at night 
to find their homes made lurid by the dancing reflections 
of a new flare, burning off gas and oil in towering 
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columns of flame and black smoke as the rig cleaned 
out one of the old original Dammam Field wells dotted 
around our area. But in a week the rig would be gone 
and the well hidden again under its unobtrusive Christ- 
mas tree, forgotten by all except the oil dispatchers who 
watched its constant flow registered on the dials of a 
faraway control center. 

If nothing else, my job as official bear-leader enabled, 
indeed forced, me to see at last something of that ob- 
scure field of endeavor known as Oil Operations. The 
pursuit of such knowledge was no easy task. Producing 
activities seemed to be deliberately kept as far away as 
possible, and oilmen part with information about as easily 
as Fort Knox with gold samples. 

Even when I could find a working rig and someone 
willing to talk, I found difficulty in registering informa- 
tion, if only because of the strange dialect in which it 
was couched. I soon learned that a drilling rigknown as 
a string of tools is an exotic collection of unexpected 
components. It has spiders and rabbits, rat holes, monkey 
boards, catheads, goosenecks, pup joints. Tourists must 
beware of slips and girts, gin poles, mud guns, slush 
pumps and traveling blocks. (The runaround is compar- 
atively safe.) The operative tools, or drill bits, dangle 
at the end of thribbles and f ourbles that make up the 
drill string. If the string is making a trip, the visitor finds 
squads of men charging past with huge wrenches, tons 
of pipe swinging around his head and geysers of rnud 
erupting through the rig floor. 

Rigs never just start to bore holes in the ground. They 
spud in. They are then subject to blowouts, loss of cir- 
culation, flocculation, sticking, sidetracking and outright 
killing. They have trouble with Dutchmen, and often 
go fishing for extended periods. 

The high priest of this weird world is known by the 

suspiciously obvious title of driller. He is assisted by a 

crew known in the mass as rotary helpers. These hold 

such individual titles as roughneck and roustabout, with 
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a more delicate note being introduced by the floorman 
and the dresser. There is also a retiring individual known 
as a backup man. Several of the helpers may be boomers, 
others boll weevils. They are subject to the critical at- 
tentions of a tool pusher, and rely on the services of a 
nipple chaser. If you need to know more than that, 
you're on your own. 

Drillers, of whom the majority seem to be Texans and 
Californians, are the top men in a difficult, demanding 
and often dangerous profession. They get to the top the 
hard way no one ever became a driller through home 
study but once there they command top wages any- 
where in the world. This leads to a highly independent 
turn of mind. When frustrated or displeased, as they 
easily are, they are apt to announce loudly, "Ah'm 
a-goin' in," and walk off the job. If the drill string ends 
up in suitcase sanda dry hole or dusterthe whole 
crew goes in. 

The driller loses no prestige thereby. It is not his 
job to predict where oil may be, but simply to spud in 
where he's told and run his drill string down to what- 
ever depth may be required. In doing so, a good driller 
these days can drill off at angles and practically around 
comers, and he seems able to tell through his fingertips 
on the controls what's happening to his drill bit as it 
grinds down through the earth two, three or even four 
miles below. Despite all the fancy new gadgets designed 
to help locate an oil deposit, the drill is still the only sure 
proof that it's there. 

In trying to satisfy demands for forests of derricks, 
the best I could ever produce at one time was three rigs 
dimly visible in a dusty landscape south of Abqaiq 
where they were drilling step-outs and profiles in an 
effort to outline a new field. This put us within sight of 
almost half of Aramco's total rig strength. To the best 
of my knowledge, there were never more than seven or 
eight full-size rigs actually drilling at any time while 
I was in Arabia. 
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The reason for this was simple. Modern rotary drill- 
ing rigs (so called because they bore their way into the 
earth, as opposed to the older cable-tool rigs, which 
pound their way in) are complex, self-contained me- 
chanisms of very solid construction. They cost a quarter- 
million dollars and up, so they are seldom left sitting on 
their first holes. On completing a well they are "skidded" 
to a new location. Several special unitized rigs were in 
use in Arabia, breaking down into relatively handy sec- 
tions for moving. Such units, and often whole ordinary 
rigs, were carted around on special dollies with enormous 
low-pressure tires. Rigs weighing four hundred tons 
apiece were sometimes moved intact, in an upright po- 
sition, over several hundred miles of rough, roadless 
desert. 

Apart from the cost of the rig, each new well drilled 
in Arabia ate up, at the minimum, another f 250,000 just 
in drilling costs, whether the hole proved dry or wet. 
Average time for completing a well ran around fifty- 
five daysfull days, that is, of nonstop labor by twenty- 
four men working in three shifts. Cost factors might 
rise astronomically according to depth of hole required, 
conditions met, time spent fishing for drill bits that 
broke off, length of supply lines and other factors that 
haunt drillers and engineers. With everything figured 
in, the completion of one new well was apt to knock the 
socks off a million long green dollars which may ex- 
plain why not everybody goes into the wildcatting busi- 
ness. 

Even had there been a rig standing over every well, 
the Arabian oilfields would have presented no such 
woodsy picture as does, say, Signal Hill. When I first 
started delving into the matter, there were only 134 wells 
in all of Arabia actually producing oil from day to day. 
By 1957 there were 164 on stream, producing a total of 
over a million barrels a day. 

At the same time, over half a million oil wells in the 
United States were producing altogether about seven 
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times that amount, as total U. S. production. The average 
American well was squeezing out about thirteen barrels 
a day a figure since fallen to twelve and a half. Most had 
to be pumped, twenty-four hours a day, to bring the oil 
up. By contrast, the wells in Arabia's Ain Dar field 
were then each producing 14,500 barrels daily, throttled 
down from their initial flow rate of 16,000; and the oil 
literally blew itself out of the ground, with no need for 
pumps. 

In some degree this notable difference was due to the 
fact that Aramco had its fields all to itself. Instead of 
having hundreds of operators crowded over one produc- 
ing formation, each with his own holes in it, Aramco 
could spread out as it pleased and get the maximum flow 
through the minimum number of wells. This also helped 
conserve the natural gas pressure that eliminated pump- 
ing and, more important in the Arab view, permitted 
scientific exploitation so that eventual total yield from 
the fields will be greater. Still, that's not the whole story. 
No known field in the United States begins to match 
the Arabian fields in size of reserves. 

To control the oil rising through its shaft under ex- 
treme heat and pressure, each well was capped on com- 
pletion with a Rube Goldberg contraption of pipes, 
valves and gauges known as a Christmas tree. This fes- 
tive gadget fed the oil into a flow line that carried it to 
a gas-oil separating plant, or gosp, whose banks of 
separators and huge silver-painted spherical tanks re- 
lieved it of the gas that came up with it. It then went to 
town through bigger pipelines, to a stabilization plant 
where poisonous hydrogen sulphide had to be removed 
before it could be sent on, either into Tapline, through 
a double pipeline to Bahrain, to the Ras Tanura pier for 
shipment as crude or to the Ras Tanura refinery, capable 
of processing up to a quarter-million barrels a day. 

Some Arabian wells worked backward. In the older 
Abqaiq field, two wells were busy injecting 150,- 
000,000 cubic feet of gas a day back into the reservoir to 
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keep up underground pressure and assist in achieving 
maximum total production. The gas had first to be gath- 
ered in the $20,000,000 pressure-maintenance plant, a 
surrealistic jumble of fat columns and curling tubes that 
put the necessary oomph behind it. Other wells, work- 
ing on a different theory Aramco always has several 
theories on hand were shooting water into the field for 
the same purpose. This must have struck the local Bedu 
as double madness, aggravating their original disappoint- 
ment with the oilmen. Arabia must be one of the few 
countries in the world where the local inhabitants, after 
eagerly watching drilling rigs at work, walk away in 
disgust when they bring up nothing but oil. 

Aramco's scattered activities led to the growth of two 
major towns besides Dhahran and the smaller field camps, 
with a fourth major community now under construction. 
The two main satellite camps lay forty and forty-five 
miles, respectively, from the Kremlin. Abqaiq, to the 
southwest, was the center of oil-producing activities, 
being closest to the main fields. It was thus vital to the 
whole enterprise; but Abqaiq, set in the middle of flat 
desert, was physically pretty much of a plain girl. In 
one outburst of civic pride its boosters decided it needed 
one of those tags like "The Nation's Dairyland" or 
"Climate Best by Government Test." After considering 
numerous poetic but inappropriate titles they had to fall 
back on "The Friendly City," a fair, and fairly complete 
description. 

This required Ras Tanura to think up a similar nick- 
name. Just to prove that a surfeit of beauty dulls the 
imagination, the seaside city chose to call itself "The 
Home of Safety." But then this was a subject close to 
the heartsand nerves of a community that lived, 
worked, ate and slept in the shadow of a highly explo- 
sive refinery. 

Despite its homely title, Ras Tanura was undeniably 
the beautiful aster. Built at the base of a long sand spit 
running out to its deep-water piers, its main section was 
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a garden city stretched along a sumptuous beach. By 
day it was surrounded by waters of a hundred opales- 
cent shades. By night its one tall flare and thousands of 
lights shimmered on silvery tanks and giant spheres, 
bulbous columns and skeletal towers spurting wisps of 
steam into the moonlight. Its burghers were lulled to 
sleep by the sound of waves on one side, the rumbling 
sighs and whistles of their gigantic pressure cooker 00 
the other. 

With the new industrial installations so thinly scat- 
tered, it should have been easy to imagine how this coun- 
try had looked to the first Americans when they landed 
at Jubail in 1933; but the psychological as well as physi- 
cal changes of two decades made it difficult to recapture 
the feeling of entering the unknown that those first ex- 
plorers must have had. The beginnings of the enterprise 
seemed already to have sunk into history. Yet Krug 
Henry, who had been one of that first party, was still 
around camp and very much alive, although it took me 
some time to get over the feeling that he was rather like 
the shade of Daniel Boone. 

It was strange to think that I was already in high 
school and feeling my years when Krag and his partners 
came ashore on September 23, 1933 as the vanguard of 
a new era for Arabia Deserta. Krug was pretty matter- 
of-fact in speaking of that historic event; but Fm sure 
the newcomers must have felt a certain sense of ad- 
venture. Arabia was then a closed country whose sur- 
face and inhabitants alike enjoyed a fearsome repute 
among foreigners. That reputation was at least sufficient 
to persuade the oilmen to grow beards and wear Arab 
headdress in hopes of avoiding too much attention from 
the more impulsive among the faithful; and the govern- 
ment felt compelled to provide escorts of soldiery for 
their protection. 

In the event, it was not the inhabitants but the country 
itself that gave them trouble. The locals accorded them 
ready friendship; but the desert was less hospitable on 
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their first exploratory sweeps. The hard, narrow tires 
of their cars and trucks sank into the soft sands and bot- 
tomless subkhas, and the geologists spent more time push- 
ing their vehicles than they did tapping rocks. They had 
to rely on Bedu guides to lead them from one to another 
of the few wells in the unmapped wilderness, and their 
private armies became burdensome nuisances, requir- 
ing long, plodding camel trains to carry their water and 
supplies, thus tying down the explorers. 

They were also hampered by a geological misconcep- 
tion. They had then none of the fancy electronic wonders 
that now help in the search for oil. Looking across from 
Bahrain Island, they had seen Jebel Dhahran looming on 
the horizon and guessed it to be the same sort of dome 
structure in which oil had been found on Bahrain in 
1932. It was accordingly into that formation, which they 
called the Dammam Dome, that they sank their first test 
wells. The results were disappointing, to say the least. 
Hole after hole was drilled down into the "Bahrain 
Zone," the level at which oil appeared on the island. 
They found water, gas and traces of oil, but never 
enough to keep up a single Cadillac. 

By early 1938, after five years in Arabia and three of 
actual drilling, they had ten million dollars invested in 
the dome and a fine collection of ten dry holes to show 
for it. Prospects were looking dim indeed by March of 
that year, when the dome-busters dropped a string of 
tools into one of their dusters, Dammam No. 7, for a 
deep test. Passing through the Bahrain Zone, they 
pounded on down to 4,727 feet. There, at last, they 
found oil in "commercial" quantities. 

In 1956, when I last went up to look at it, on its hill 
behind the town to which it gave birth, Dammam No. 
7 was still humming gently as oil flowed out through its 
Christmas tree. Now one of Aramco's least productive 
wells, it was still steadily yielding oil worth $2,000,000 
a year. 

Exports of Arabian oil had barely started when World 
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War II shut them down again. Not until 1944, eleven 
years after the first landing, did the new Arabian oil- 
fields really spring to life. Then they made up for lost 
time. In the next ten years the infant industry trans- 
formed the scenery, life and economy of the country 
around it. Within that decade, along that most harren 
of shores there appeared three complete new towns, an 
international airport, a fifty-million-dollar refinery, three 
marine terminals, stabilizers, powerhouses, gosps, tank 
farms, piers, workshops, storeyards and other industrial 
installations galore. A seven-hundred-mile network of 
pipelines was spread across the desert as a gathering 
system, quite apart from Tapline. Over two hundred 
miles of paved roads and hundreds more of "dragged" 
roads were built for the use of three thousand Aramco 
cars, trucks and buses. The company had a marine fleet 
of forty-seven tugs, launches and power barges, a pri- 
vate air fleet of seventeen planes, its own telephone* tele- 
type and radio systems. 

The effect on the indigenous population was almost 
equally pronounced. Thousands of private vehicles were 
in operation mostly on company-built roads and the 
camel was fast becoming an anachronism. Four major 
commercial airlines served Dhahran's airport, and Trans- 
World Airlines rated its permanent office there as one 
of its biggest passenger-ticket sales outlets. Electricity 
had come to Al Khobar and Dammam, together with 
mushroom building booms. Over fourteen thousand 
Saudis were working for the oil company itself and an- 
other nine thousand for the new Arab millionaires who 
contracted much of the company's work. That pay 
roll alone, quite apart from the government's oil royal- 
ties, represented more money than the country had 
ever known before; and along with their pay the Saudis 
were acquiring new knowledge and modem skills as 
well as up-to-date problems and neuroses. 

Such sweeping changes would hardly have been pos- 
sible on the production from the little Dammam and 
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Qatif fields alone. But just before the war the early ex- 
plorers, driven by an inspired oil-diviner named Max 
Steineke, had penetrated a mantle of sand west of Dhah- 
ran to discover the Abqaiq field, with wells that flowed 
from eighteen to twenty thousand barrels a day. Once 
the war ended, no time was lost in putting it into produc- 
tion. By 1951, when I first began dragging my sweating 
charges around the "Zone of Operations/' Aramco 
already had in its then-known fields one of the world's 
biggest proved oil reservoirs. During the next three years 
I was able to watch the glazed looks that came over our 
producing men as they discovered and outlined, one by 
one, five new fields, and then came to realize that all five 
were in reality part of one, the greatest single reservoir 
of oil yet discovered anywhere. In six years of explora- 
tory drilling across the desert southwest of Abqaiq, 
they proved out a field a hundred forty miles long and 
up to twenty wide, with a small hole near one end like 
those that Indians leave in blankets to avoid offending the 
gods by achieving perfection. The whole of this reposi- 
tory is known now, regrettably, as Ghawar, a name 
which when properly pronounced sounds like a lion 
with stomach trouble. (Most foreigners make do with 
"Gower.") 

When I last visited Ghawar in 1956, its full extent was 
not yet completely established. As usual, our petroleum 
engineers were chary of putting out official guesses as 
to its total contents; but even then a conservative esti- 
mate was that this single field contained upward of 
thirty-five billion barrels of oilequal to the total known 
petroleum reserves of the United States at the time. 

With such lavish sources conveniently at hand, it was 
natural to wonder why Aramco didn't up its production 
at an even faster rate than it was doing; and many visitors 
did wonder aloud. But the swift discovery of such fabu- 
lous reserves was at times an embarrassment to the com- 
pany. The king, certainly, was all for more production, 
since every extra barrel was worth around seventy-five 
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cents to him; yet many of Aramco's wells and even whole 
fields were standing, shut-in. Before producing more 
oil, it was necessary to have customers for it and some 
way of getting it to them, often on the other side of the 
world. Of greater local concern, major systems of com- 
plicated and extremely expensive handling and proces- 
sing facilities were required. Opening up wells is all very 
fine, but 20,000 barrels of hot oil is an awkward sort of 
thing to try to catch in a bucket. Arabian production is 
therefore still limited by the capacity of existing facilities, 
which by 1955 already represented a gross original cost 
of over $700,000,000, perhaps the largest single invest- 
ment of private American capital abroad. 

This necessity for expensive plants and pipelines, and 
particularly for stabilization plants, leads Aramco oil- 
men to gaze with no little envy on the tiny neighboring 
state of Kuwait. Kuwait's oil is sweetthat is, free of 
the noxious rotten-egg-scented hydrogen sulphide that 
Aramco must laboriously distill out of its own sour oil. 
Thus, the Kuwait Oil Company needs no stabilizers. In 
addition, K.O.C.'s main field is situated on rising ground 
a few miles from the sea. These fortunate people have 
only to turn the valves on their Christmas trees and let 
their oil blow itself out of the ground and run downhill, 
straight into tankers waiting at their huge pier. 

No picture is perfect, however. For all its oil, in all 
of Kuwait there is not a drop of sweet water. Intensive 
drilling has revealed nothing but more petroleum in- 
deed, they seem unable to avoid oil, finding field after 
new field, so that for some years Kuwait has maintained 
a handy lead as the world's largest producer, bringing to 
the midget sheikdom with its 200,000 population an 
almost embarrassing income of over $300,000,000 a year. 
It can thus well afford the mammoth sea-water distilla- 
tion plants necessary to provide drinking water. A one- 
hundred-mile pipeline is also planned to bring more water 
from neighboring Iraq. This puts Kuwait in the unique 
position among Arab oil states of building an incoming 
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pipeline instead of vice versa. Still, this type of line has 
advantages. It's less apt to be blown up by Syrians. Per- 
haps that's why the Saudis are reportedly considering 
a similar line to carry water from Iraq to their thirsty 
capital at Riyadh. 

By 1956 Aramco's own production was averaging 
over one million barrels per day, keeping it a close sec- 
ond to K.O.C. And new plants and pipelines were planned 
or already under construction, plus new pumps to raise 
Tapline's carrying capacity and facilities to permit pro- 
duction from an offshore oilfield discovered in 1951 at 
Safaniya, near Ras el Misha'ab, which offered sweet oil 
of a lower gravity suitable for the bulk of European 
demands. Arabian oil production was planned to reach 
an average of 1,500,000 barrels a day by 1959. 

The Suez fiasco knocked these plans cold, as it did the 
whole Middle East oil industry, and Aramco went into 
its deepest retrenchment in history. This may delay its 
efforts to catch up with the subsequent rise in demand 
although it's more likely that facilities will simply be 
run at about two hundred percent of design capacity, as 
they have been through most of Aramco's career. Seven 
months after Suez, Aramco production had already been 
pushed up again to new records of over 1,200,000 barrels 
a day; and there seems no reason why the desired goal 
of a million and a half barrels daily shouldn't be reached 
at least by 1960 if the lid doesn't blow off again. 

The level of the Middle East's lid has lately, and be- 
latedly, become a subject of absorbing interest even to 
the American public. Europeans have been somewhat 
ahead of us in this, since free Europe already depends on 
Arab sources for over ninety percent of its ever-in- 
creasing petroleum needs. Its statesmen are acutely aware 
that any dictator, Arab or foreign, who managed to gain 
control of those sources could wield a big stick over 
any European nation and talk with a big voice in world 
councils. 

In the United States, for the moment, Arab oil plays 
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a comparatively small role, except in dividends to stock- 
holders and headaches for the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the State Department. But that situation is anything but 
static. American fields, with less than twelve percent 
of the world's oil reserves, have long been producing 
over fifty percent of global output. Demand for oil, at 
home and abroad, is still growing rapidly faster than 
either United States production rates or discoveries of 
new resources. Experts estimate that by 1965 the U.S. 
will have to import over three million barrels of oil a 
day just to meet domestic requirements. Even allowing 
for a predicted thirty-two percent increase in American 
production (which will only be possible if matched by 
equally large discoveries of new fields) such imports will 
be needed to avoid jeopardizing our accepted safety 
margin, which requires that known U.S. reserves always 
equal a twelve-year supply at current production rates. 
Foreign oil sources are therefore of very direct interest 
to the United States. 

In 1956, according to one authoritative estimate, the 
Middle East held known oil reserves of over 230,000,- 
000,000 barrels, or more than three-quarters of the total 
resources of the entire free world. That made it a matter 
of some concern that the Middle East should remain in 
the free world. American interests then controlled 
fifty-eight percent of all production from Arab sands. 
But that situation, too, is subject to change without 
notice, at the hands of Communists or ultra-nationalists. 
As recently as 1953, the threat of Communism in the 
Arab world seemed negligible; but in the intervening 
years the Reds have achieved a major penetration with" 
trade, arms and "advice," and have had incalculable 
propaganda victories literally handed to them by the 
West 

The Soviets suffered a temporary check after Suez, 
when American policy took an unwontedly positive 
turn; but they soon rallied to make a new push in Syria. 
Their drive can only be checked by cohesive, long-range 
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Western policies. Such policies are of major importance 
to the United States, for the Arab world is vital to the 
West not only for its fabulous oil reserves but for its 
strategic position, strung out as it is across two continents 
along the Iron Curtain (and athwart our lines of com- 
munication), and for the obvious advantages of having 
400,000,000 Muslims, one-sixth of the human race, choose 
our side in the cold war or a hot one. 



12: Air-Conditioned Rock-Hounds 



The most glamorous of all petroliferous activities in 
Arabia, to the layman at least, is the continuing search 
for new oil deposits under the desolate acreage of the 
concession area. This activity is carried out by a depart- 
ment known simply, and rather grandly, as Exploration. 
Its title does not overstate its function. When they first 
began their work in the 1930s, Aramco's explorers faced 
more than 400,000 square miles of inhospitable ground 
then almost as little known to the geographer as to the 
geologist. Today, much of Its surface and sub-surface 
structure stands revealed at least to the scientist's eye 
the Aramco scientist's, that is, exploration data being 
among an oil company's most closely guarded secrets. 
Still, there is much that remains hidden both above and 
below the vast, harsh desert covering of Arabia. 

The leading, and key, men of Exploration are the 
geologists; but the "rock-hounds" are supported by large 
and highly essential forces of technicians, drillers, drafts- 
men, drivers and mechanics who together make up the 
field parties that go out In motorized convoys each fall 
to the very ends of Arabia. Each party has its own type 
of equipment and its own special methods for sounding 
out the oil potential of the desert as they work across It 
with the Saudi military escorts that still always dog their 
steps. During the season, they spend the whole of their 
time in the desert, only coming In at the end of each 
five-week period for five days in town. The exploring 
season generally lasts from September until May or 
early June, when the open desert becomes too hot and 
the explorers return to write their reports and go on 
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lengthy vacations. Their binges on leaving the desert are 
legendary. 

Since Aramco has already proved out more oil re- 
serves than it could use in a hundred years at even the 
most fantastic rates of production, there seems little rea- 
son to continue an intensive search for further oil de- 
posits. Yet each fall eight or nine field parties rumble 
out through Dhahran's gates to probe the desert for oil. 
Part of the reason lies in human nature. Oilmen and 
least of all geologists could hardly be expected to find 
fields like Ghawar and then leave another quarter-mil- 
lion square miles unexplored. 

A more potent reason lies in the Concession Agree- 
ment, which stipulates that the oil company shall carry 
out a continuing and comprehensive study of every inch 
of the concession area. The power of incentive was 
added in 1948 by a supplementary agreement whereby 
Aramco relinquishes, every three years, its rights to 
33,000 square miles, in areas chosen by itself. Taking 
the long view, the company prefers to check over those 
chunks of sand pretty thoroughly before tossing them 
back into the pot, whence they can be reissued to any 
other interests at King Saud's will. It's always nice to 
know how much oil you might have had if you hadn't 
given it away. 

The Aramco geologist does not set off into the desert 
with just his hammer and a few lumps of pemmican. He 
travels in style. The departure of a field party from 
base is an impressive sight. Each includes a string of 
300-horsepower trucks fitted with 300-gallon fuel tanks, 
drawing huge air-conditioned trailers furnished as of- 
fices, drafting rooms, kitchens and pantries, workshops 
and bath units. They are escorted by fleets of red-and- 
white sedans, pickups, supply trucks, tankers for water 
and gasoline, breakdown and repair trucks, and various 
specialized vehicles such as mobile structure-drilling rigs, 
water-well rigs, seismograph trucks and other equipment 
for predicting the shape of things underground. 
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In the field, they communicate with each other and 
with base, hundreds of miles away, by radio, over which 
they also pass their orders for frozen steaks, strawberries 
and ketchup. Supplies are brought out to them by re- 
frigerated commissary trucks. They are traditionally 
issued the best available food supplies. Of late they have 
even been given air-conditioned sleeping-trailers, which 
[ thought a poor exchange for the private tents they 
used to inhabit while on location. 

Such luxuries are little enough compensation for the 
life they must lead at their desolate job sites. Their work 
can't be done inside their cooled trailers. They must get 
out into the wind and sand and sun. Having little else to 
do, they work through most of the daylight hours every 
day thus building up handsome backlogs of extra va- 
cation time. They work in strange and brutal country, 
constantly subject to vehicle breakdowns or to going 
astray. If they are hurt or fall sick, they must wait for 
an airplane to come out, if shamaals permit, or face a 
long, rough ride to the nearest medical help. They lead 
a lonely, rugged, monastic existence, and nobody blames 
them much if they overindulge a bit when they get away 
from the desert. 

The instruments used in their researches range from 
the little hammers used by surface geologists to the most 
complicated electronic gadgets. Among the fancier new 
divining machines are the gravity meter, which looks 
rather like a portable ice-cream freezer; the magnetom- 
eter, which measures variations in the earth's magnetic 
field caused by underground structures; and the seismo- 
graph, the most spectacular method because it involves 
setting off explosive charges in the ground. The rate at 
which the sound waves bounce back from underground 
formations, as recorded in squiggly lines on a long roll 
of paper, somehow gives experts a picture of what lies 
below. 

The most impressive equipment belongs to the struc- 
ture-drill parties, which go out with portable drilling 
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rigs ready-mounted on trucks. The derricks fold down 
Eke jackknife blades when traveling, then are stood up- 
right for drilling. They drill for samples rather than for 
oil. The hollow drill string brings up long round cores 
of each layer it drills through, and segments of each are 
sent to laboratories for analysis. Some of the material 
comes up semiliquid, some solid. I still carry around a 
heavy six-inch length of such a core sample. Beautifully 
polished, it looks and feels like fine marble; but the in- 
terweaving black lines, I'm told, are oil. 

With any or all of such methods, first giving a once- 
over-lightly, then coming back to check and expand 
their data, the oil explorers have covered most of those 
areas that are open to them under their concession, ex- 
cluding the forbidden Hejaz, home of the sacred cities 
of Islam. This still gave them plenty to work with: the 
Great Nefud, red desert of the northwest, now relin- 
quished; vast areas of rough, rolling dikaka country, 
dotted with scrub; incredibly bleak, flat gravel plains; 
subkhaSj treacherous salt flats that threaten to swallow 
vehicles whole; steep escarpments, crumbling buttes and 
bare mountains; the white Jafura with its ranks of cres- 
cent dunes marching away southward from Abqaiq 
and Hofuf; and the red Dahana curving like a river of 
sand down the length of Arabia, eight hundred miles of 
it, to pour out into the Empty Quarter between great 
wind-driven ridges of sand. 

At last, in 1953, the explorers began probing down 
into the Rub al Khali, the Empty Quarter itself. In that 
year a concerted assault was mounted against that im- 
mense, desolate basin, 750 miles long and 400 wide, ringed 
by the toothy, sun-cracked mountains of Oman, Had- 
hramaut and the Yemen. Armed with their seismographs 
and gravity meters, their structure drill and water rigs. 
half a dozen motorized columns drove into the unknown, 
fanning out across its 250,000 square miles of arid sands, 
billed as being without question the largest continuous 
body of sand in the world. Before the oilmen came, only 
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two foreignersmad Englishmen, naturallyhad ever 
crossed this wasteland. Large portions of it were so 
waterless and forbidding that even the tough Bedu 
never went there, although in some of its less repellent 
parts a few managed to subsist on a sparse vegetation of 
thorn and coarse grass, drinking their camels' milk in 
preference to the fetid water occasionally found. 

As they struggled into its depths, the explorers could 
reflect that in many places they were actually crossing 
ground that had never before been trod by man. They 
found immense dune areas, stretches of wind-tossed sand 
almost impassable even for their Power-Wagons fitted 
with airplane tires. They found meteor craters, and sand 
mountains five hundred feet high and over. Drilling at 
once for information and for life, they found and 
brought forth water where water had been unknown 
before, and began gathering data on an oil potential still 
undetermined. 

They were startled, on occasion, to have an English- 
man even madder than most turn up at their field camps, 
a rather mysterious individual whose life was apparently 
devoted to aimless and obsessive wandering through 
those dreary wastes. They were even more startled, in 
one case, when another Englishman, accompanied by 
Adenese soldiers, dropped in on an Aramco party that 
had gone a little too far afield in that area of disputed 
boundaries, captured its Saudi escort and two structure- 
drill rigs and sent the explorers back to an early vacation. 

Finding out about Exploration from geologists at 
base was not always a rewarding process. The rock- 
hounds were all wrapped up in sedimentary deposits and 
metamorphic layers. According to them, Arabia was rife 
with anticlines, fault blocks, igneous outcrops and late 
volcanics, and suffered as well from a basement com- 
plex, which was not surprising. These were men who 
spent their lives plodding around alone in remote corners 
of the earth, and they often showed it. But they seemed 
more human on their own ground, as I discovered when 
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I spent a few days with a seismographic party in the 
Jaf ura desert, on the edge of the Rub al Khali. 

The Jafura was dnne desert of the Garden of Allah 
type, a Florida-size patch full of nothing but curving 
crests with picturesque scarves of sand streaming away 
in the wind. We flew southward for two hours in the 
twice-weekly flight that made the rounds of the explora- 
tion camps. The desert below looked like a sea of frozen 
waves. We landed finally in a bare hollow that looked no 
different from any other except for its larger size and two 
barrel markers that made it an airport. 

The geologist who headed the field party was there 
with his red sedan fitted with super-soft sand tires, tall 
pole aerial, compass and a canvas water bag hanging from 
the door handle. A drive of several miles through big 
dunes took us to his camp in another hollow, with its big 
trailers parked in a line amid a cluster of tents and fuel 
drums. They moved camp, he said, every three or four 
weeks as the seismic survey crews worked along a line 
drawn straight across the Jafura. The next site was al- 
ready marked by a water-well drilling crew attached to 
the party, who had amazing luck in finding water beneath 
that arid surface. 

"Give me some geology," I begged bravely. "And I 
don't mean that line about schist in the Upper Bodaceous." 

He grinned and led me out into the dunes. We stood 
in an infinity of naked sand shapes, the same patterns 
repeated endlessly to the horizons, hazy with a constant 
sifting of sand as the wind drove the dunes like granu- 
lated ocean waves, southward into the Empty Quarter. 

"You may not have noticed it," he said, "but you're 
standing in a river bed. Fact. This country used to be 
full of rivers; big ones, too. One of the biggest went 
right through here the Wadi Sahaba." 

We slid down the slip-face of a dune to a smooth level 
patch between its horns, swept bare by the freakish wind 
currents set up among those curving slopes. He kicked 
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around and found some stones which he claimed proved 
his fluvial theory. 

"Water isn't much of a force around here any more," 
he conceded; "but wind sure is. Wind and sand. Take 
that stone you're holding, for instance." 

It was smooth as polished glass and hollowed out like 
a modernistic ceramic ash tray. We picked up others, 
ranging from pebbles to the size of saucers, all smoothed 
and channeled in graceful, concave shapes. 

"Nice sculpture, huh? Sandblasted. The wind made 
those, with the help of sand. Doesn't take long few thou- 
sand years, maybe. The wind makes everything around 
here. It sculpts the stones, hollows out the valleys, shapes 
the dunes, moves them, tears them down again." 

My host was a specialist in sand dunes. Dune study, I 
gathered, was an infant science, and by no means a 
simple one. Those among which we stood were of the 
standard crescent type beloved of movie directors. These, 
he explained rather deprecatingly, were just ordinary 
dunes, known technically as Barchan. Elsewhere^ dunes 
came in all shapes and sizes. In the Great Nefud he had 
found them in huge pyramids. In the Dahana he had 
found star-shaped ones. Over to the southwest they fused 
into uruq, great sand ridges running parallel to the wind. 
Dunes might be found creeping singly across empty 
plains, or in chains, or clusters, or endless windrows like 
these. New ones, born of the wind, might rise in a mat- 
ter of weeks, might travel for miles, might fade again 
into rounded whalebacks or grow into towering sand 
mountains like those of the Rub al Khali No one yet 
really knew what made them do all these things. 

This dune-chaser aimed to find out. In his years of ex- 
ploratory service he had covered much of Arabia liter- 
ally mile by mile and even foot by foot, as well as many 
parts of North and South America and some of Africa. 
He knew the desert and loved it. He was fascinated by 
the forces that had shaped it and were constantly re- 
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shaping it, and by the amazing amount of life hidden in 
Its recesses. 

Later we made a long loop in his sedan, scouting for 
a missing truck and driver, and he stopped repeatedly to 
point out patches of grass in deep hollows, flimsy bushes 
sheltering behind dunes, even a few shy flowers. He 
flushed all manner of beetles and lizards and other small 
denizens from holes and mounds, tracking them with a 
camera fitted with enormous extension tubes. Flocks of 
black birds rose out of dune cups as we charged through. 
Twice we came upon gazelle, lean and graceful little 
creatures that went bounding away at astounding speed 
speed that once gave them an edge on any other desert 
enemy, but which can no longer save them from extinc- 
tion since huntsmen have taken to running them to death 
with cars. Once he swerved toward a patch of scrub 
and discovered a member of the badger family, a squat, 
furry beast about the size of a spaniel, with a pointed 
nose and beady eyes that looked at us sourly until we 
drove on. 

We found just about everything except the missing 
truck and its driver. We returned to camp long after 
dark, pushing ourselves out of several soft spots on the 
way, due to the tricky nature of driving among dunes 
in darkness, when slopes and hollows dissolve into a 
white mystery in the headlights and the driver must be 
doubly alert to avoid plunging over the steep face of a 
dune. 

"What do you suppose happened to him?" I asked. 

"Almost anything. Maybe he broke down. Maybe he 
took off after a gazelle and couldn't get back on the beam 
again. Maybe he went off the wrong end of a dune and 
landed on his nose. Or maybe he's got a Bedu gal staked 
out somewhere." 

"Around here?" 

"Oh sure. They're all over this desert in winter- 
specially since we drilled water wells in it There's a 
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batch of 'em over to the east a few miles. We'll check 
diere In the morning before we call out the search." 

Once a full-scale search was called out, it would find 
the missing vehicle if it took every Aramco car and air- 
plane to do it. It would find the man, too, if he stayed 
with his truck as he was supposed to. A khaki-clad man 
is almost impossible to spot in the desert, unlike his bright 
red vehicle. In this case, the driver broke the rule and 
got away with it. He walked into another camp at dawn, 
having felt sure of the way, true Bedu that he was. His 
walk saved thousands of dollars in costs of a search- 
but he would still be bawled out for taking the chance. 

Desert drivers are not encouraged to take chances. All 
too often searchers have found the vehicles they sought, 
but not the drivers. Sometimes they never found the 
men; sometimes they found them too late and, on look- 
ing at them, rather wished they hadn't. Most of such 
rare fatalities occurred among careless residents of the 
big camps, those who went for romantic desert drives 
on the spur of the moment, without bothering to carry 
water or tell anyone where they thought they were 
going; or, as in one case, truck drivers who filled their 
water cans with gasoEne to sell along the way, and paid 
for it themselves, with their lives, when they broke down 
and found themselves with only gasoline to drink. When 
their bodies were located, they were found to have actu- 
ally tried drinking it. 

I knew of only one case in which a sawy Exploration 
driver went missing and, despite obeying all the rules 
about carrying water and food and staying with his 
vehicle, was found too late. That happened in the Rub 
al Khali during the frightful 1956 season, when over- 
whelming and almost ceaseless shamads blinded the 
search parties and prevented their reaching him in time. 
There was some soul-searching among his comrades 
over his death; but it was not really called for. No mat- 
ter what precautions are taken, the desert can still be 
deadly. That's part of Exploration. 



13: Pipeline to the Future 

My last trip as visitors' escort was also my longest, and 
in many ways the most interesting. It came about when 
the Middle East correspondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor, Harry Ellis, conceived the idea of driving the 
1,200 miles to Dhahran from his base in Beirut in his 
little Hillman Minx. He confounded the experts by get- 
ting within a hundred miles of his goal before heavy 
drift sands stopped his narrow-tired car. I was offered 
escort duty on his return trip, and leapt at the chance 
to tour TapHne in its finished state. 

The touring proved fairly rugged, early July hardly 
being the ideal time to cross the desert in a midget car. 
Day after day we drove across flat, pale desert with the 
glare stabbing into our eyes. While under way the hot 
wind cracked our lips and skins; when we stopped we 
burst into soaking sweat. The car's metal became too hot 
to touch, and running in sand built up static electricity 
that made sparks fly when we touched the door handles. 
It was impossible to drive with the windows closed, so 
we rode in a private cloud of powdered dust that clung 
to our wet faces. Our eyes were blurred and gummy 
with it, our throats dry and raw. Still, the trip was good 
fun, even if, by the fifth day of it, I doubted my own 
good sense. 

We flew to Nariyah, first of the pump stations along 
the big pipe, to pick up the Minx. It lay within the soft- 
sand belt, and we had to be escorted for some miles by 
a Power- Wagon that pulled us through the bigger drifts. 
Once clear of those the little car ran like a watch. The 
water temperature shot up at once, but settled just short 
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of boiling and stayed there as we bowled along at a steady 
fifty miles an hour. Our usual run was about two hun- 
dred miles a day, the average distance between pump 
stations. 

The dusty road, innocent of other traffic during the 
first few days, somehow emphasized the emptiness of the 
desert stretching out ahead, flat and bleak, with a cumu- 
lative effect, after eight hundred miles, of infinite deso- 
late monotony. Our only company was the big black 
pipe running along beside us, dwindling endlessly into 
the horizon dust, at intervals burrowing under humped 
camel crossings built over it so that the Kne wouldn't 
block time-honored tribal migration routes. Kilometer 
markers, little peaked roofs set on posts like bus stops, 
measured infinity in bold numerals for the benefit of line 
crews and patrol planes watching for breaks in the pipe. 

The first pump station was a startling apparition in 
that naked plain. I peered around wonderingly as we 
rolled into Qaisumah, which I had known three years 
before as a raw construction site called Station 3. There 
was nothing now to recall that dusty confusion. Inside 
the encircling fence a smooth road led past the high rec- 
tangular shape of the pumphouse, its tall windows shining 
bright green in the dusk Ahead lay orderly blocks of 
shops and offices and a big community center with fluor- 
escent lights shining through plate-glass windows. Be- 
yond were neat rows of bachelor barracks and several 
family houses with promising gardens. 

At Qaisumah I realized more fully the tremendous 
contrast between such newly transplanted modern com- 
munities and the ancient desert life of tent and mud- 
brick village. Around Dhahran the two worlds seemed 
to blend more gradually; but here I got a real inkling of 
how the first sight of such wildly foreign settlements, 
and their inmates, must strike the Bedu straight from 
the brush. I felt like some shabby oaf from the hinter- 
land myself as we stumbled stiffly into the station super- 
intendent's spotless air-conditioned office. Acutely 
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conscious of my sweaty shirt and the mud pack on my 
face, I shrank away in embarrassment as an American 
woman strode by, clean and crisp in a print dress. I 
blessed the relations man who led us to gushing showers 
before we ventured into the sterile glass and chrome of 
the mess hall. 

The pump stations were built to a pattern, so much so 
that passengers on planes flying the milk run along the 
line had trouble telling them apart from the air. There 
were seldom more than two or three dozen Americans 
at each, forming less than a quarter of the camp popula- 
tions. I had expected to find these exiles visibly aware 
of their isolation, of the incongruity of their gleaming 
Western buildings and sport-shirted Western selves in 
that barren expanse with its few lonely tents on the 
horizon. Instead, most seemed almost smugly well-ad- 
justed, absorbed in the work and affairs of their tiny 
metallic oases. 

Yet their coming had brought changes that reached 
far beyond the confines of their own camps. Even those 
tents along the skyline, the Bedu campfires flickering by 
night, bore witness to a new age in the high desert The 
laying of the pipeline had brought a revolution to the 
nomadic inhabitants of a half -million square miles, easing 
their harsh conditions and causing major alterations in 
their age-old seasonal movements. 

Through all of time the nomad tribes had wintered 
in Arabia, ranging far down the peninsula, grazing their 
animals on a thin green fuzz that sprang up after brief, 
torrential winter rains. But in the past, each year as the 
heat of approaching summer withered the scrub and 
scorching winds howled across the land, the scattered 
tribal units had converged and begun to move northward 
over blistering sand and shattered rock on the long, long 
trek to Mesopotamia and the life-giving waters of the 
Euphrates. 

Each year they straggled along the northward routes, 
some of them traveling six or seven hundred miles, water- 
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ing en route as best they could at the few overcrowded 
wells, in which the water had long since sunk out of 
sight. Each year some of the camels died, and some of 
the weaker members of the tribes, on that long migra- 
tion. Almost every year there were bitter fights around 
the vital wells as tribes disputed inadequate water sup- 
plies. 

The survivors summered in the Mesopotamian valleys 
and adjoining uplands. With the kindlier weather of 
autumn they started back, splitting into family groups, 
fanning out across Arabia as the first winter rainsif any 
came brought new grass and revived the prickly scrub. 
If it was a good year, the herds fattened and waxed in 
numbers, and so did the Bedu. If it wasn't, the next sum- 
mer was an even grimmer struggle, and beasts and masters 
alike grew thinner and fewer. So it had been since be- 
fore Muhammad, before Moses; so it still was in 1949. 

In that year, oil wrought an abrupt and lasting change 
in the ways of the nomads. In that year the Tapline 
construction gangs, ten thousand thirsty men with three 
thousand water-cooled machines, came to lay their pipe- 
line diagonally across the ancient migration routes. With- 
out more water they could not hope to build the line. 
Further, as an incentive for Saudi government permis- 
sion, they had promised to provide on completion of the 
line enough water for "local needs" an easy promise, in 
view of the few poor villages and seasonal scatterings 
of nomads they found along the route. Accordingly, 
drilling crews were sent out across the shifting sands 
and flinty plateaus where for thousands of years each 
season had taken its toll of men and animals dead of 
thirst on the long road to Iraq. They drilled fifty-two 
wells, and forty of them brought in water. 

The smell of water spread across the desert with the 
speed of the shamaal. The Bedu came a-ranning, their 
thirsty herds darkening the horizons. By the summer of 
1950, before the line was even completed, Tapline's wells 
were playing host to an estimated 100,000 Bedu, with 
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150,000 camels and double that number of sheep and 
goats. 

Day and night throughout the summer, bawling masses 
of camels and clouds of bleating sheep pressed toward 
the wells. The camels swallowed from thirty to forty 
gallons each at a drink, then moved away to graze, going 
farther and farther as forage receded, lasting, in sum- 
mer, four or five days before their remarkable natural 
reserve tanks began to run dry and they came back to 
start all over again. The sheep had to be watered daily, 
or at most every other day. The Tapliners worked fever- 
ishly, digging wells, installing bigger pumps, building 
concrete watering troughs the size of tennis courts, then 
building more each year as the herds swelled and bicker- 
ing among the Bedu grew louder. 

The nomadsand their animalsstuck with Tapline; 
but they didn't stay with any one part of it, or distribute 
themselves evenly along it. Harry had found thousands 
of camels at Qaisumah on his way down three weeks 
before; but now we found a relatively quiet scene. There 
were hundreds of the leggy beasts around, but this was, 
he said, nothing to compare with the previous dusty con- 
fusion. Our American guide said that those now present 
were part of the king's vast stock of camels, maintained 
partly for the prestige that ownership of large herds still 
confers in tribal circles, partly as a living slush fund from 
which Ibn Saud paid bribes to help keep the tribes quiet. 
Of course, our adviser mused, this system could no 
longer be quite so effective as it might once have been. 

"These days," he said, "the gift of a couple of hun- 
dred camels must be sort of a kiss of death. 77 

Economically, if not physically, the camel is a dying 
factor in Arab life. Once he was the king of the desert, 
the controlling factor in its society. He was the only 
swift means of long-range locomotion, the visible sym- 
bol of wealth and prestige, a valuable source of meat, milk, 
wool and hide. It was for him that the tribesmen indulged 
their favorite pastime, the razzzyab, the swift rustlers' 
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raid on other encampments. They might pick up a few 
virgins and handsome boys in the bargain, but those 
were a sideline. It was camels they were after. The camel 
determined the movements, and even the continuance, 
of his master's life. The Bedu moved, willy-nilly, as the 
came! did in search of forage and water. The Arab lived 
by his camel and sometimes died by it, too. 

Thus it was, in days within memory of men still young, 
when the camel was the be-all and end-all of Arab life, 
the visible measure of power and wealth, like the late 
lamented gold standard in Western lands. Today the 
camel standard is almost as meaningless as the gold, al- 
though, like Fort Knox, Arabia still holds a hoard of 
wealth without practical use. The Chevrolet is replacing 
the dromedary as the favored means of transport, the 
bank Is superseding him as the repository of wealth, he 
no longer even tastes so good by comparison with im- 
ported meats. His value now is chiefly nuisance, tying 
his owner down to wells and grazing when he might 
more profitably be running a truck line along the lucra- 
tive new trade route from Damascus and Jordan down 
the Tapline road. Where once the camel's price was as 
high as that of a bride, his master's son can now earn 
enough oil-firm wages in a month to buy him twice over 
(but the price of brides has gone up, proving that modern 
life is never really simple). 

Yet there are still many who live, from necessity or 
choice, on and by camels, and see in the shambling herds 
the measure of a man's or a tribe's or a king's worth and 
power. The fattening herds along the pipeline no longer 
represent a realistic equivalent in hard cash or soft 
maidens. But there's plenty of water now along Tap- 
line, and It's free; and in a way this easy new life may 
give to the old ways a new, if restricted, lease on life. 

We drove to the nearby town of Hafr al Batin to see 
how things had been In an earlier day. It was a substan- 
tial place for that part of the world, encircled by a high 
wall with Imposing towers at the corners. The wells to 
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which it owed its former importance were strung out 
to the south of it, easily visible due to the mammillary 
hills of dung that had grown up around them over the 
centuries, to heights of thirty or forty feet. At the near- 
est, opposite the town gate, women and girls hauled 
water from the depths in a goatskin bag hung on a 
braided rope. They were a study in black and red against 
the hot, pale sky. Both girls and mothers wore ankle- 
length gowns of bright red. The women, and such of 
the girls as had reached puberty, also wore thin cloaks 
of black wrapped around their heads and upper bodies. 
These women seemed quite casual about their veils, and 
I saw none of the hideous black masks that disfigured the 
women of the coastal towns. 

Herds of camels milled through clouds of dust on the 
plain below or stood in tight groups with haughty heads 
protruding, turning slowly like periscopes; but the wells 
further out were deserted and looked forgotten. Lately 
these wells had been famed throughout Arabia, known 
by individual names to every nomad, and this had been 
an important stopping place for long-range caravans as 
well as itinerant Bedu. Their broad shafts were lined 
with welHaid stonework extending far down into dark- 
ness. I climbed one and dropped a stone into the void, 
and it was many seconds before a faint splash came up 
from far below. The wells had been dug and thus ex- 
pertly lined many centuries ago, our guide said, by 
people long since forgotten. It was now a lost art; and 
in any case the tribesmen now preferred Tapline's wells, 
where mechanical pumps brought water gushing up 
into troughs. 

Only the people of the old town and a few tradition- 
minded nomads still got their water here. Being a gregar- 
ious people, they congregated at the one well near the 
gates. The heavy walls of the fortress town bespoke a 
more dangerous day at the crossroads of the highland 
plateau. It was a strategic place in that stamping ground 
of the tough desert tribes as recently as twenty-five 
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years ago; and no doubt it had needed those walls to 
keep off rival amirs and rampaging Bedu. 

Moving up the line, we found even fewer camels at 
Rafha, which had been nothing at all before TapHne. 
Rafha's wells were new; but a Tapliner put us in a bright 
yellow station wagon and drove us back along the road 
for several miles, then off on a long leg southward into 
the desert. Following the faintest of tracks, we came at 
last to a shallow valley w r here there were great cisterns 
cut into solid rock. Some were now dry and choked 
with rubble, but in others water sparkled invitingly, 
twenty or thirty feet down. 

The place was oddly deserted for a good water source, 
although a few shepherd boys eventually appeared, with 
a shyness in marked contrast to their screeching brethren 
of the cities. Soon, too, we saw a few women peering out 
at us from behind a series of humps and mounds. On 
closer investigation, we found the latter to be fairly 
extensive ruins. Little but rubble now remained; but we 
found the stumps of columns and traced the outlines of 
buildings that must have been majestic by local standards. 
A low jebel even bore traces of what might once have 
been a castle. It was a ghost place now; but according 
to our escort it must once have been a busy center, a 
halt on the famous Darb Zubaida, the pilgrim "road" 
built from Bagdad to Mecca eleven hundred years ago 
by Queen Zubaida, beauteous wife of Harun al Rashid, 
legendary caliph of the Arabian Nights. 

Zubaida had tastes befitting a queen in Bagdad's golden 
age. She wouldn't, for instance, have her dinner table 
defiled by any vessel not made of gold or silver and 
set with precious stones. Her spending was monumental. 
On one pilgrimage alone she managed to get rid of three 
million gold dinars. But it is for her interest in that pil- 
grimage, rather than for being a fast gal with a dinar, 
that she is still remembered in the Muslim world. 

Her name and works survive in many places along her 
historic route. In Mecca itself, to bring pure water from 
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a spring twenty-five miles away, she built an aqueduct 
which today, although buried deep in sand and silt, still 
brings the sacred city most of its water supply. And 
to enable pilgrims from the far-flung Abbassid empire to 
reach the Kaaba she built a series of caravan halts to 
ease the way of the faithful across the great stony desert 
of Al Hajara, amid which we now stood, and the Great 
Nefud to the walled city of Hail and on to the holy 
cities. Eight hundred miles long, her string of artificial 
oases cut by two-thirds the distance pilgrims would have 
had to travel around the edges of the deserts. A thou- 
sand years ago those were cosmopolitan places, with 
wells and cisterns, mosques and fortresses, thronged with 
pilgrims and traders of many races who crossed the 
wastes in great caravans led by professional desert mar- 
iners, watering and resting en route at Zubaida's cara- 
vansaries. 

Few caravans now travel that ancient way of the 
Arabian Nights queen. Traffic today runs on wheels 
across its route, along the TapHne road. True, a cer- 
tain amount of camel-borne cargo still comes from Iraq 
to the stations along the line; but the merchandise is 
oddly new. On one trip a friend proudly gave me a 
bottle of cola brought all the way from Bagdad by 
camel. I pondered in some bewilderment the economics 
of carrying bottled pop across three hundred miles of 
desert on dromedaries. 

The main concentration of camels turned up at Bad- 
anah, next station along the line. We drove in at sunset 
to find thousands of skittery, shambling, bawling beasts 
milling around the troughs. It was a scene of indescribable 
noise and confusion, overhung by a haze of dust turned 
blood-red by the setting sun. Small boys dashed through 
forests of stamping legs and soldiers stood around look- 
ing vaguely authoritative. The cameleers somehow pre- 
served a sort of order among the shifting herds, leading 
their animals up to drink as space opened at the troughs, 
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calling them a\vay again with signals recognized only 
by their own camels. 

^ Badanah was the "capital" of the whole northeastern 
district through which Tapline runs. This newly im- 
portant domain was ruled by the Amir Muhammad as- 
Sudairi, whose clan ranks with the houses of Saud and 
Jiluwi among the first families of Arabia. The basic role 
played by Tapline in the area was evident in the amir's 
unwieldy title, generally rendered as Governor of the 
Pipeline Governorate. 

In 1949 I had glimpsed this countryside and seen 
nothing but low, barren hills. Now I found not only a 
pump station but an adjacent town five times its size, 
laid out untypically in neat blocks, with strangely broad 
streets, brand-new public buildings, street-corner water 
pumps and utilities planned in. At each stop along the 
line I had seen similar Arab towns grown up next to the 
pump stations and already overshadowing them. It was 
they that represented the greatest change brought to 
this once remote area by the coming of the pipe in- 
evitable but still startling by-products of the line, grown 
to house a new, settled populace of artisans, merchants 
and contractors, bureaucracy and soldiery, as well as 
new industries sparked by the presence of Tapline. 

Nor had they just grown in the haphazard fashion so 
evident in other Arab towns. They were planned and laid 
out with the help of Tapline engineers. Most of the 
public structures were built by Tapline, Tapline pro- 
vided the water supply. Its hospital at Badanah and 
clinics at other stations dispensed medical aid to more 
townspeople and nomads than employees of its own- 
Moving oil had become an almost incidental activity for 
the pipeline firm. Even its road was a public thorough- 
fare, carrying an arterial traffic of trucks bringing mer- 
chandise from the north. 

Such trucks were more in evidence as we progressed. 
We gave them a wide berth as they came swerving and 
swaying toward us under perilously high loads. At 
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Turaif, last of the pump stations and Saudi Arabia's bor- 
der post, we found almost all trucks and no camels. The 
Tapliners there looked smug when we told them of the 
daily stampedes at Badanah; but they smiled too soon. 
Traveling that way again in 1955, I found the Turaif 
staff still recovering from a summer that had brought 
them noisy distinction as the camel capital of the Arab 
world. The herds, I was told, had but lately been dis- 
persed by the arrival of tax collectors on racing camels. 
Since the rate as well as the amount of tax went up with 
the size of the herds, the Bedu were busy scattering their 
animals around the desert in the smallest possible groups. 

They would keep going now, in any case, because 
they had grazed off every hint of fodder within a hun- 
dred miles. The matter of grazing had become an in- 
creasingly pressing problem. Having found an easy water 
supply, the herds now came in numbers that swiftly 
denuded the earth of its scant herbage in the vicinity of 
the wells. Thirst conquered, the pipeliners now found 
their pensioners beset by hunger. That was not, techni- 
cally, a Tapline problem; but there are few things more 
embarrassing than several thousand ravenous camels -at 
your doorstep. I shouldn't be at all surprised if the har- 
ried Tapline soon adds to its other neighborly chores 
the planting of grass over a few thousand square miles 
of desert. 

As we drove northward, Ellis and I were trying to 
trace an anthropological mystery. On his way down 
Harry had picked up hints of a special people among the 
nomads known as Saluba. According to legend and their 
own folklore, the Saluba were descended from Crusaders 
who had missed the boat when the Saracens drove the 
invading infidels into the sea. The leftover Christians 
had supposedly fled to the desert, where they and their 
descendants had wandered ever since, forming a separate 
group among the native tribes, retaining their own cus- 
toms and, according to some reports, a distinctive physi- 
cal appearance. Foreign explorers had reported finding 
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blond and blue-eyed people among them, and in places 
they were seen riding white mules branded with what 
might have been the sign of the cross, all of which seemed 
to bear out their own vague belief in a Prankish ancestry. 

The evidence remained in dispute, and we did little 
to clarify the question; but the Saluba evidently did 
exist, as a low-caste, gypsyish tribe whose special skills 
were more highly regarded by the Bedu than their per- 
sonal habits, since they failed to divide their tents be- 
tween the sexes and ate dried meats and other departures 
from the kosher Muslim diet. They apparently attached 
themselves in family groups to the more respectable 
tribes, living in ragged tents on the fringes of their 
camps and serving their betters in various useful ways. 
Their men were reputedly expert guides and trackers, 
as well as tinkers and gunsmiths. Their women were re- 
ported to be a shocking lot, given to going without veils, 
dancing in public and even prostitution, a profession 
supposed to be otherwise unknown among the desert 
dwellers possibly for lack of a ready market, since the 
Bedu had always felt free, when the odds were with 
him, to liberate comely maidens from neighboring tribes. 

Unfortunately, we failed to uncover any willowy 
blondes among the nomads, although we did see some 
darker ladies without veils and numbers of sufficiently 
disreputable male types. Perhaps, it being summer, the 
more colorful of the Saluba were off on furtive con- 
ventions at the secret watering places the Bedu sus- 
pected them of knowing and not divulging. My later 
reading brought to light erudite spoilsports who main- 
tained that the different characteristics and customs of 
the Saluba merely showed them to be of an older racial 
stock than the general run of Bedu, and that any blond 
hair and blue eyes among them were more likely owed 
to cockney lance corporals in the British armies that 
chased the Turks out of the Arab world in World War 
I than to Prankish Crusaders who tried a somewhat simi- 
lar feat in earlier times. 
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I'm afraid that few of my own researches into such 
matters would have qualified for footnotes in scholarly 
volumes. It was not that I lacked source material. The 
desert was full of volunteer informants, self-styled ex- 
perts on Bedu history and culture; but apparently it was 
not accepted practice for them ever to agree with each 
other on any point. 

At Turaif our route parted company with Tap line 
On a sizzling Fourth of July we cleared Saudi customs 
and rattled away on a seventy-mile jog across open, 
roadless desert into Jordan, finally sighting the silent en- 
closure of H-4, a lonely pump station on the Iraq Petro- 
leum Company's pipeline to Haifa, shut down ever since 
the Palestine war. There we met our first paved road, a 
narrow, slightly hypnotic ribbon across the desert that 
carried as southward into an incredible wilderness of 
volcanic boulders, black and lifeless in the scorching sun. 
Emerging at last from that moon-landscape, we swung 
northwestward again across the Syrian border, and eve- 
ning found us in Damascus. The following afternoon we 
topped the high Lebanon range to see the Mediterranean 
and the white city of Beirut gleaming five thousand feet 
below us. 

Our descent was hindered by the fact that our horn 
chose that awkward moment to cease functioning, plac- 
ing us at a serious disadvantage in the suicidal traffic 
that came blaring around the hairpin bends, relying tar 
more on horns than brakes. But we reached the bottom 
safely, and after a reasonable period of recuperation in 
the Paris of the Levant I returned by air to Dhahran, 
where my boss greeted me with a wide grin. 

"Congratulations," he said. "You're a writer now." 

I had been transferred to Public Relations. 



14: Hucksters of the Empty Quarter 



In my role as visitors' man I had felt myself to be merely 
a somewhat embarrassing appendage of the Public Re- 
lations department. Now, as a full member of that group, 
I found that P.R. itself was regarded as something of a 
stepchild by older and more respectable branches of 
Aramco. This was not altogether surprising. I can easily 
see, in retrospect, that our early struggles as salesmen of 
enlightened self-interest could hardly have inspired much 
confidence among the bedeviled producing men of that 
industrial fairyland. To the dispassionate observer, our 
potential effectiveness as molders of Arab opinion must 
have seemed very small. It sometimes looked even smaller 
to us. 

The P.R. Shop, as its manager called it, was young 
both in age and development, and it labored under a 
number of peculiar handicaps. In our efforts to build 
good will in that alien desert land we had no precedents 
or tested methods to guide us, and only the shakiest 
means of communication with a nomadic race that spoke 
a different language, thought different thoughts and was 
largely illiterate. Our efforts sometimes showed, per- 
haps, more inspiration than organization. Most of our 
projects were still in the trial stage, and enjoyed the 
most haphazard of facilities for their accomplishment. 
We were usually short-handed, and the half dozen ap- 
prentice pitchmen in the shop were rotated from job to 
job with dizzy speed. 

I thus occupied, at least briefly, almost every chair in 
the place. I wrote advertising blurbs, press releases, spe- 
cial booklets, stories for our wheezy house organ and 
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job descriptions for fellow employees, which required 
the most imaginative writing I did. I deciphered the long 
yellow rolls on which our radio news service came, 
usually in garbled form, and boiled it down into a daily 
news sheet. I ground out glowing little clinkers about 
the oily path to progress, the skill of Saudi trainees and 
the benefits brought by the SAG Railroad until I could 
do them in my sleep, and the results sounded as though 
I had. I did layouts and mixed paste for our posters, 
pasted them up in remote communities, assisted at out- 
door film showings (in between bans), held flash guns 
for our photographers, rode herd on visiting newsmen, 
pried information out of clam-mouthed oilmen and 
padded budgets, requisitions, reports and time sheets. 

For one harrowing period I even edited the Arabic- 
language monthly we published for Saudi employees. 
That was a highly sensitive post. In fact, it was poten- 
tially a fatal one, if we made a slip in policy or transla- 
tion. The latter was the booby trap always lurking in 
the way of our efforts to communicate with Arabs. It 
was not simply that awkward or mistaken translation 
could make our soaring prose ring like a cracked bell 
in Arab ears. Arabic is full of hidden pitfalls even for 
skilled translators using the best dictionaries, due to the 
variety of meanings attached to most words and the 
countless local variations in usage. It is said that every 
Arabic word has three meanings: one that is found in 
the dictionary, one that applies to the camel, and one 
(at least) that is unprintable. 

That being so, I tended to handle copy for the maga- 
zine as though it were coated with atomic fallout. For- 
tunately, the Palestinian assistant editor was both very 
well educated and very careful, an unusual combination. 
He was also one of the most patient men I ever knew. 
I therefore evolved a system whereby he did all the 
work. When he finished I took the dummy and flew 
with it to Beirut, where I languished in a seaside hotel 
while the printers worked up a layout for my approval. 
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This system got me by until the nervous young genius 
who had fathered the magazine returned to his duties 
and I retired. 

By stringing out such assignments in masterly fashion 
I managed to sneak through my first year as a huckster, 
and was even granted a generous routine raise by my 
indulgent superiors. Indeed, I so enjoyed that year and 
the camaraderie of The Shop that I readily signed on for 
another tour of duty before leaving on my first long 
vacation as a genuine, sandblasted oilman from Arabia. 

Being a first-tour man, I had not yet acquired the 
full regalia of the genus Oilman; but I evidently looked 
the part sufficiently to be spotted by every hawker and 
hotelier along the way. The reason was not far to seek. 
Wherever we went, whether in Asia, Africa, Europe or 
America, we met junketing fellow "Arabians." There 
seemed to be far more Aramcons as the home office 
regrettably chose to call us traveling around the world 
than there were in Arabia. In a way, I found that pleas- 
ant. It gave the feeling of belonging to a globe-girdling 
brotherhood, like Rotarians, or dope-smugglers. My 
wife, on the other hand, professed to feel the long arm 
of Aramco on her shoulder wherever she went, whether 
down a catacomb in Rome or into a ladies' rest room in 
Reno. 

At least it was a graphic demonstration of the short- 
term rewards to be garnered on the Persian Gulf shore. 
Travel rates second only to penury as an inducement to 
signing on for Arabian oil service. Once there, both 
factors combine into a potent force for converting 
boomers into career men. Such global touring is often 
a glittering attraction for the neophyte oilman, but it is 
also a highly effective trap. On each of his enforced 
long leaves, the average oil-camp employee covers any- 
thing from twenty-five thousand miles up, at a dead 
gallop through airports, hotels, restaurants, night clubs 
and department stores, with Ms tongue and his wallet 
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hanging out and no choice but to do everything the 
most expensive way. 

At the end of his meteoric course he has little option 
but to return to Arabia in a state of physical and financial 
deflation. It is axiomatic that the second year of each 
tour of duty is spent in saving money for the next long 
vacation. The first year's earnings go to pay for the 
last one. The career man, in short, is an employee who 
has been on vacation. 

Returning to Dhahran in a defenseless condition, I 
found a rude surprise awaiting me. In my absence, I 
had been appointed editor of the Arabian Sun and Flare. 
A less appropriate name could hardly have been found 
for that newsless employee newspaper. Both in spirit 
and content it gave off a minimum of the light and heat 
implicit in its name; and the first thing any sensible 
editor avoided was news. It had been founded in Ararn- 
co's earlier days by a white-haired Irishman installed 
in a packing crate with a mimeograph machine and an 
old joke book. It had since gone through repeated 
changes of editor, format and concept; but as its stafl 
and ambitions increased, so did its restrictions and limi- 
tations, so that decreasingly interesting material was pre- 
sented in an increasingly glossy publication. 

The fate of predecessors far better qualified than I 
should have been warning enough; but ignorance en- 
couraged enthusiasm, and I entered on the new venture 
with some spirit and several bright ideas. They never 
got beyond the first issue. The title of editor, I dis- 
covered, was wholly illusory. I was leg man, copy boy, 
rewrite man, layout designer, printer's devil and whip- 
ping boy; but editor I was not, except in the sense that 
I cut things out. 

In the latter activity I gained a great deal of experi- 
ence. Whereas other great publications are guided by 
slogans like "All the News That's Fit to Print" or "For- 
ward With the People," the motto of the Sun and Flare 
was 'When in Doubt, Cut it Out." That didn't appear 
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on the masthead, but it might as well have. It was the 
one overriding principle of my editorial career. 

My editorial board consisted, in effect, of the Chair- 
man of the Board, the President, all vice-presidents, all 
department managers, the district managers of each 
camp, and their wives and secretaries. In addition, mem- 
bers of the Government Relations, Industrial Relations 
and Law departments gave our copy a specially sharp 
scrutiny to ensure that we didn't offend the dignity or 
faith of the Saudis, jeopardize the company's hazy legal 
position or insult the feelings of our many shades and 
nationalities of employees. That any material that could 
pass all those tests was apt to insult their intelligence 
was ignored. 

Apart from the normal hazards of the kept press, our 
weary weekly faced a number of peculiar perils. Al- 
though designed primarily for American readers, it was 
subject to Saudi censorship and many copies fell into 
Arab hands. A high degree of circumspection was there- 
fore required in our treatment and choice of subjects, 
and even in our photography. 

Oddly enough, we found the least trouble in handling 
Arabic subjects. We knew beforehand that we were 
dealing with a race of very thin skins, and usually found 
that normal good taste and a little extra discretion were 
sufficient guides. The real danger lay in our coverage of 
strictly American activities. In our Senior Staff camps 
we enjoyed many diversions and perquisites that were 
forbidden to our Saudi colleagues and all Muslim Arabs, 
such as liquor, pork, movies, mixed dancing and bingo. 
Our published discussions of such reprehensible things 
therefore required all sorts of evasive wording and in- 
volved double-talk in order to avoid undermining public 
morals and getting our camp raided by the local cops. 

A prime source of such headaches was the women's 
club. The trouble started with its very name. Clubs are 
outlawed in Arabia, presumably to forestall the develop- 
ment of political organizations or religious splinter sects; 
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so our ladies' union had to be called the Women's 
Group. All organized bodies were groups, except cer- 
tain church and Sunday School groups that resorted to 
names so obscure as to make them unrecognizable to 
any but sworn members. 

Dancing, and particularly heterosexual dancing, was a 
lewd and anti-Wahabi exercise. Our pages were there- 
fore full of coy references to "shindigs," Latin- American 
"steppers" and the "Third Street Squares," a neighbor- 
hood square-dancing society. Nor could we mention 
music, or the amateur bands that played at our obliquely 
advertised dances. We had to content ourselves with 
noting that "the Arabian Knights will be there" which 
was warning enough. That licentious game, bridge, was 
also taboo. We referred to bridge parties as "Culbert- 
son-Lenz gatherings," which made them sound about as 
innocuous as "Lenin-Stalin meetings." When a club was 
organized to play chess, a favorite pastime of the Muslim 
Mogul emperors, the relations experts could find no 
mention of the game in the Koran, so the chess players 
had to be known as "The Pawnpushers." That was the 
test: if it didn't appear in the Glorious Koran, it 
couldn't appear in the inglorious Sun and Flare. 

Subtle dangers lurked in the most innocent of words 
and subjects. I lived in a state of constant anxiety lest 
I place the whole company in a really delicate position 
through the overly literal interpretation the Saudis might 
apply to my words, which they might quote as official 
Aramco pronouncements. The eagle-eyed scanning my 
work underwent was very much in my own interest 
and everyone else's. Still, it didn't help my nervous 
system to feel all those eyes peering over my shoulder, 
nor to see my dummy pages, so laboriously assembled, 
cut to ribbons because the Prophet had never heard of 
canasta or because I had absent-mindedly referred to an 
indigenous inhabitant of Thugba as being a "native" of 
that gritty city. That's a dirty word in Arabia. 

With suitably emasculated copy so difficult to obtain, 
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I leaned heavily on photographs, having a whole stable 
of lensmen available to keep me supplied with pictures. 
I ran them often, and I ran them big; yet even pictures 
gave trouble. If we ran photos of a camp social f unction, 
we had to avoid showing anyone dancing, anyone drink- 
ing, anyone playing a musical instrument or any woman 
with bare shoulders. That made for a rather strained 
style of photography. In pictures of the perennial swim- 
ming meets, we stuck to children's events and made 
sure that none of the girls showed overt signs of puberty, 
a stage that seemed to occur very early in that climate. 
Even female tennisters dressed in shorts were considered 
pornographic. 

In covering Arab events, our photographers had long 
since learned that, for publication, shoes were officially 
fashionable wear for Saudis. They checked each picture 
to make sure there were no knights of the desert stand- 
ing around with fingers up their noses, and they be- 
came artists with the "dodging" disc when printing 
their pictures, holding back faces to make them show 
lighter while burning in the background. In a country 
where congenital sun-tans must usually be photographed 
in bright sunlight while dressed in blinding white robes 
and guttrahs, that was no easy achievement. Some of 
their more desperate efforts seemed to picture a race of 
pallid ghosts moving through a somber world of black 
objects and navy-blue skies. 

Several relations executives once almost landed me in 
the soup with a picture of the annual Stanf ord-Caif omk 
"big game" party held by local alumni of those rival 
schools. A prominent part was played at the banquet by 
a scale model of an outdoor privy, and we were sup- 
plied with a picture for publication showing clearly 
this symbol of American folkways, complete with cres- 
cent moon cut in the door. At the last moment someone 
pointed out that the crescent moon is also a symbol of 
Islam, appearing on the flags of several Arab countries, 
and that the Saudis might not appreciate its display in 
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connection with an outhouse. The moon was hastily 
expunged from the negative by my layout artist, the 
most devout Muslim I ever knew, who was, I noticed, 
chuckling quietly as he worked. 

The editor of the Sun and Flare had an indispensable 
two-man production staff; but he was, in effect, the 
entire news-room staff himself. I therefore depended to 
an almost suicidal extent on volunteer contributors. To 
cover the doings of all camps I had district correspond- 
ents, usually housewives, whose coverage was often 
surprisingly good but whose press deadlines were apt to 
get mixed up with baby's feeding times. Much of the 
best material offered came in the form of Letters to 
the Editor. These offered some stirring examples of the 
free-style essay; but most of them, unfortunately, were 
of such an incendiary nature that their publication would 
have brought instant suppression of the paper. 

Equally fertile sources of unsolicited material were 
the frustrated poets who seem to be endemic in any 
American group, always ready with a snappy sonnet or 
bilious ballad in honor of a Women's Group tea or a 
boss's promotion. Ours were fortunately foiled by a ban 
on poetry imposed by a foresighted earlier editor. Still, I 
was sorry I couldn't print the products of at least one 
local school of verse, that of our Indian waiters and 
house-boys, who were mostly devout Catholics from the 
Portuguese colony of Goa. Their intense religious feel- 
ings^ often found outlet, particularly around Easter and 
Christmas, in poetry of a refreshingly untrainmeled, if 
sometimes startling, sort, like the ynletide effort that got 
off to a flying start with: 

"Jesus Christ! Noel is here! 

All bells ringing, far and near. 

God Almighty! Angels above! 

Now is time of heavenly love." 

I lasted some six months on the Sun md Flare before 
being reprieved, a record seldom equaled. My service 
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on that rubber crutch for employee morale was no doubt 
an education, of some sort; but I graduated with relief. 
I then moved temporarily into a seat that offered a 
broader and even more humbling field of instruction. 
The manager appointed me to keep the executive swivel 
chair warm during his absence on long vacation, and I 
sat down to learn what real trouble was. 

Huckstering in the Middle East is no sinecure. If it 
seems to lack some of the frantic high-pressure atmos- 
phere of Madison Avenue, it has its own built-in prob- 
lems and frustrations that can lead just as swiftly to 
ulcers. Middle East oil companies had only recently, and 
grudgingly, been persuaded that they needed public 
relations. In other days, a few lobbyists at home and 
relations men in the field had sufficed to shape any 
opinion they worried about. The whole idea of public 
relations remained a suspicious novelty to our surviving 
old-time oilmen. Every project, every budget item had 
to be fought through committee and board, piece by 
piece and dollar by dollar. 

The dismal fate of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, 
however, had lately offered a salutary lesson. It was 
borne in upon the bluff old oilmen that in the Arab 
world an oil firm could lose its shirt overnight, any time 
a sufficiently organized public opinion turned, or was 
turned, against foreign "exploiters." Exploitation, in the 
bad sense, was a thing of the past; but the albatross of 
past sins stUl hung heavy around aU foreign necks. 
Communists, nationalists and all manner of political op- 
portunists in the Arab countries were vying to see who 
could play the tune of 'Western imperialism"' most 
loudly and effectively. If left to drift in the winds of 
that propaganda, the Arab mass mind, amorphous and 
unsophisticated, would almost certainly accept the Com- 
munist road to paradise, or some local Hitler's road to 
war, with disastrous effects not only on the oil industry 
but on regional and world peace. 

Even in shuttered Saudi Arabia there were already 
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signs of new and disturbing trends of thought and a 
very real unrest. Certainly it was high time that someone 
tried to explain to the Saudis and not just the King- 
something of Aramco's motives and accomplishments 
and its very real interest in the welfare and progress of 
the country. Eventually, the company was sold on the 
need for such a programand then, in the attempted 
implementation, we of P.R. ran into our real problems. 

Besides being a huckster's nightmare, our situation 
contained elements of high comedy. We were separated 
from our desired audience by a difficult language and an 
titter difference of background, outlook and habits of 
thought. We had no way of knowing how local Axabs 
might react to various approaches; and, even when we 
could devise programs we thought might appeal to 
them, we found ourselves faced with a complete lack of 
the usual media of mass communication. 

The written message was often useless. Apart trom 
the fact that probably less than a quarter of our public 
could read at all, there simply were no publications in 
Arabia with a large circulation, apart from a couple of 
semiofficial "newspapers" over in the Hejaz. Radio and 
movies would have been the logical answer; but there 
we ran into a wall of mistrust and religious prejudice. 
In the view of the Wahabi traditionalists, radio was a 
work of the devil. The establishment of Radio Mecca 
had only been possible through clever presentation of 
the idea that it must be all right since it could be used 
to disseminate the words of the Prophet. It was tolerated 
only so long as it stuck pretty much to readings from 
the Koran. Movies were in a similar situation. Muham- 
mad had no cinema in A.D. 622, so today there could be 
no movie theaters in Arabia, except in royal palaces and 
Aramco camps; and all good Muslims were barred from 
the latter, although they sneaked in whenever they 
could. 

Our prospects for public screenings were dim, but we 
went ahead and commissioned several short educational 
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movie features. The first was a film on water conserva- 
tion that proved to have considerable appeal for local 
audiences. Surprisingly, the amir gave permission to 
show it publicly. We took our equipment to Dammam 
at dusk and soon had a large crowd gathered; but a 
flying squad of the local constabulary promptly chased 
everyone away again. At our energetic protests, one of 
the cops went to check with the amir and returned with 
a bewildered grin to say it was indeed okay. 

"Oh, fine," the projectionist grumbled. "Now that 
they've scared the audience away we can show the 
epic." 

He needn't have worried. As soon as the machine 
started there was a concerted movement of white figures 
out of the darkness. We soon had an almost suspiciously 
good audience. After a little scouting I found out why. 
Now they had the amir's word, the police had gone into 
reverse. Everyone who stuck his nose outside his door 
in Dammam that night was collared and hauled off to 
the impromptu cinema. Arabia, I reflected, had real 
possibilities in the way of captive audiences. 

The film went over big. Most of our customers stayed 
to see it through twice. For most it was the first film 
they had ever seen. Unfortunately, it was also the last 
for several years. After the smash opening in Dammam, 
one of our more durable members took it to Hofuf for 
a magic-lantern assault on Saud Ibn Jiluwi's oasis strong- 
hold. Big Bin moved him right out again. No need, he 
said, to show it there; there was plenty of water in 
Hofuf. The silver screen went black. 

Hopefully, we brought out an even more graphically 
educational feature. This dealt with diseases spread by 
the fly, and emphasized that flies breed in any handy 
filth. To give it local impact it was shot in local scenes 
with local actors and, just to make sure the point got 
across, the production crew gathered all the offal avail- 
able to stack around the Qatif houses used as shooting 
locations. We had high hopes of the new film. There 
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were plenty of flies in Hofuf, too. Ibn Jiluwi took one 
look at the sneak preview and turned thumbs down. He 
didn't, he said, see why we chose to go to such lengths 
to portray the Saudis as filthy people. We all went back 
to writing articles about the SAG Railroad. 

Three months in the driver's seat gave me a new 
understanding of my superiors' problems, if not of the 
methods they used to overcome them. It took delicate 
handling, imagination and bullheaded persistence to gain 
each point; but the department and its activities were 
steadily expanded and improved, new materials and tech- 
niques developed. I spent the rest of my career with 
Aramco, five years in all, in Public Relations, and by 
the time I left, it was a major organization and we had 
the pleasant feeling that the people who mattered, in 
the company at least, were solidly behind us if in a 
hunched position. 

The same was not always true outside, in the Saudi 
world. We always had several projects shelved due to 
government delays or outright bans. Yet we always had 
others going strong, and found evidence that there were 
Saudis both inside and outside the government who 
understood what we were trying to do and wanted to 
help. And a burgeoning school system, a new SAG In- 
formation ministry and various other public programs 
offered promising new outlets, so long as our material 
was strictly informational and not propaganda, which 
was fair enough. 

The Suez crisis blew up, all too literally, just after 1 
left, and I thought it would queer the pitch for a long 
time. Surprisingly, it seems to have worked the other 
way. Letters from former colleagues reported that, while 
the rest of Aramco was undergoing major surgery on 
rosters and budgets, Public Relations alone was still ex- 
panding, getting generous appropriations and launching 
new programs, even to a television system. The problems 
of a TV setup would be immense; but it could certainly 
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be the most effective possible medium for reaching the 
Saudis. 

Such epistles make comforting reading, for the private 
Western firms in the Middle East are by far the most 
effective of any agencies now trying to show the Arab 
world the virtues and advantages of at least some West- 
ern ideas and methods. The foreign oil firms, In partic- 
ular, have the best aid programs ever devised, since they 
enable the host countries and their individual citizens 
to profit and progress through their own work and not 
through charity, a point which the Arabs, proudest of 
races, do appreciate. Also, theirs are continuing, long- 
range programs tailored to local needs and conditions, 
based on local experience. 

Private enterprise, of course, can't carry the whole 
load for the West. To date, U.S. Government efforts in 
the Arab world have achieved a number of worthwhile 
results and some awful bloopers. The most conspicuous 
among the latter was the abrupt withdrawal of the 
American promise to finance the Aswan High Dam in 
Egypt. This not only made of the United States a 
country that welshes on its promises, but it left Nasser 
in a position of ruined prestige that he could hope to 
remedy only by some dramatic and vengeful act obvi- 
ously, the seizure of the Suez Canal However much we 
may deplore subsequent British actions as lacking both 
in logic and morality, there is no escaping the fact that 
it was American action that created the Suez crisis in 
the first place and eventually drove our allies to near- 
suicide. 

The "Eisenhower Doctrine" announced after Suez of- 
fered promise of a new, considered American policy in 
the Middle East, and the Richards mission sent to ex- 
plain and sell that program to the Arabs seems to have 
been conducted with notable aplomb and some success 
Yet later a bemused world was presented with the spec- 
tacle of America screaming for peace and a hands-off 
policy in the Middle East on one hand while on the 
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other conducting a well-publicized airlift of arms to 
Jordan, which hardly came under the heading of oil on 
troubled waters. Nor could we have hoped to score 
many points abroad by demanding that the U.N. con- 
sider Syrian politics a matter of international rather than 
internal concern while refusing the application of the 
same standard to Algeria. 

The chief flaw in the Doctrine, perhaps, lay in the 
Secretary of State's refusal to discuss either its specific 
aims or the means by which he hoped to achieve them. 
He evidently preferred to use the funds and powers re- 
luctantly granted by Congress in an undercover game 
of power politics. This seemed to me unwise on at least 
two counts. For one thing, we had before us the example 
of the British, who long relied on the policy of "sub- 
vention" which enabled them to rule foreign dominions 
through the use of "tame" native potentates. That policy 
does not seem to have stood up too well to the test of 
time and latter-day events. For another thing, as one 
who has spent some years in the Middle East, I find it 
hard to accept the idea that the State Department's 
clean-cut kids from the tall corn can really hope, in the 
long run, to win a cloak-and-dagger match when pitted 
against the people who invented the game and have sev- 
eral thousand years of experience in it. 

There is no use avoiding, as our foreign policy appar- 
ently continues to do, the inevitable fact that no real 
peace can ever be achieved in the Middle East until 
some practical and permanent settlement of the Axab- 
Israeli conflict is negotiated, or imposed. There may be 
no easy solution; but certainly one can be found if 
everyone concerned, including the "Great Powers," is 
willing to attack the problem with a clear eye and a 
firm hand. Certainly a solution must be found before 
long, because the present situation, if allowed to con- 
tinue indefinitely, will lead to further open conflict 
which could hardly help but drag the whole world into 
a global nuclear war. Since Israel is very much in exist- 
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ence an existence maintained by the exercise of a re- 
markable tenacity and no little courage its interests will 
certainly have to be given full consideration in any 
settlement. But equal consideration must also be given- 
as it has not always been in the past-to the very real 
reasons that lie behind the Arab fear of Israel's obvious 
need for further expansion, and to the elementary human 
rights of the Arab refugees from Palestine, now become 
almost 900,000 lost souls who still, after a decade, live in 
unspeakably squalid refugee camps as a separate and in- 
digestible, not to say explosive, element in the situation. 

As to our policy toward the Arab nations themselves, 
no game of cloak-and-dagger can ever win us lasting 
results. The U.S. Government must, of course, reserve 
the right to give emergency aid and support to any 
friendly or neutral nation openly threatened with attack 
or dissolution. But in the long run the only real pay-off 
lies in a long-range program, carefully planned and 
delicately handled, of aid to the Arab nations in their 
efforts to develop such vital resources as water, agri- 
culture and young minds. American movies, salesmen, 
teachers and diplomats have given the Arabs glimpses of 
a dazzling new world in which they might hope to gain 
not only our glittering cars and gadgets but something 
of our standard of living and our freedoms. The only 
way we can ever swing them over to our side perma- 
nently is to help them achieve the vision which we our- 
selves have given them. We can do that only through 
a continuing series of practical projects designed to 
combat the age-old enemies of progress and peace- 
poverty, ^hunger, ignorance and disease-that are still 
rampant in that area whose natural resources, at least 
above the ground, have long since been exhausted, and 
the majority of whose people still live in conditions of 
misery and thwarted hopes. 

The Point Four program was a step in the right direc- 
tion, but too often its projects were mishandled, were 
dropped in mid-course, or bore ao relation to the real 
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needs of die countries involved. Any project that con- 
sists of scattering lumps of cash and unrelated projects 
at random, like rabbits out of the Secretary of State's 
hat, is worse than useless. It can backfire. No effective 
program is possible without the understanding that k 
is going to take a lot of time and money. Such schemes 
are unpopular among conservative elements in the United 
States; but I believe that, in the Middle East at least, the 
strongest supporters for any such long-range plan would 
be found among the hard-headed American businessmen 
who have the longest experience of the area, its prob- 
lems and its needs. They would probably qualify their 
support, however, by observing that any major program 
might be better implemented by men who have had 
long experience on the ground, rather than by obscure 
college presidents or retired industrialists who too often 
suffer from preconceived ideas that can rain their pro- 
jects when they come up against the unique conditions 
and brittle pride of the Arabs. 

Above all, if we do adopt a real policy for the Arab 
world, we must do it openly. We must announce clearly 
and loudly just what we want to do and why we want 
to do k, and then stick to our announced intentions. All 
too often, even the best of our aid projects have lost us 
more good will than we gained, simply because we 
failed to publicize them effectively. It should be obvious 
that any time we send American money, material and 
advisory experts into an Arab country, every Communist 
and opposition politician in the neighborhood is going 
to do his utmost to make our altruistic projects look 
like sinister schemes of espionage and sabotage carried 
out under a cloak of good intentions. So far, sadly 
enough, such types have usually had k pretty much their 
own way, and the United States-the country that de- 
veloped the molding of public opinion to a science 
has managed to answer with a very small voice, if any 
at all. Yet^k is no accident that the information centers 
and libraries that America has managed to establish in 
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the Middle East, in between spells of congressional 
budget-cutting, are usually the first targets of organized 
riots. Obviously, the opposition considers them danger- 
ous. 

There are many methods, and ethical methods, of 
fighting the Communists and the new Arab imperialists 
with their own weapons. There are also Americans in 
the Middle East who are experienced in that art. The 
administrators of the Eisenhower Doctrine might well 
benefit from the services of an advisory board drawn 
from among the experienced American industrialists and 
educators already at work in the Middle East. 

In the meantime, private firms and missions continue 
to carry the ball for the United States in the Arab 
world; and the West still speaks most clearly to the 
Arabs through the handful of public relations men work- 
ing for those companies. Those beleaguered hucksters 
have an uphill fight in that climate of suspicion, unrest 
and irresponsible propaganda; but they haven't lost the 
battle yet. 



15: Ships, Pearls and 
Vanished Empires 

Among an editor's few rewards are the stories that come 
to Mm of their own accord. On the Sun and Flare, of 
course, those were usually the ones we couldn't print. 
One day, for instance, a sunburned gas-trap operator 
walked in and asked if we might be interested in his coin 
collection. He had dug them up near Qatif , he said, and 
experts said he had some pretty rare pieces. I picked up 
a photographer and went with him to his room, a 
normal barasti chamber except for a workbench, several 
framed glass trays and some pots full of dirt-encrusted 
lumps that looked like the hoard of a miserly dung 
beetle. 

The lumps, he said, were the coins as he found them. 
It took days of soaking, scraping, buffing and polishing 
to reveal the coins themselves. The framed trays held 
Ms cleaned and mounted specimens. They were of all 
shapes and sizes, round, oval, square or worn shapeless, 
big, small or tiny. They were of gold, silver, copper, 
brass and other, unidentifiable metals. Some were worn 
smooth and wafer-thin; but more showed their designs 
and inscriptions clearly. 

'Where did you say you found these?" I asked. 

"Up in a piece of sand outside Qatif." 

"Cteside Qatif?" 

"Yup. Two-three miles from the nearest date garden. 
Ain't nothin' there but sand sand and coins." 

I had never thought of Qatif as having much of a 
history; but that collection indicated both a long and a 
cosmopolitan past. Besides Arabic coins from many times 
and pkces, there were coins from the ancient Eastern 
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empires, Greek coins with the profile of Alexander the 
Great, Roman coins, Byzantine and Turkish coins, Per- 
sian, Indian and African coins, even Chinese coins with 
square holes in their centers. 
"Reckon they used to carry those on strings." 
"But how on earth did they ever get where you found 
them?" 

"Well, I reckon Qatif must have been a lot bigger, 
long time ago. Sand's been squeezin' it in all the time. 
Maybe there used to be a big market place around where 
I been findin* these. A man would sit down and a coin 
would roll out of his pocket, If they had pockets in 
those days. Everybody loses coins, sometimes. And 
they'd easy get lost in the dust and sand that would have 
been there. People must have been droppin' 'em around 
there for hundreds of years, maybe thousands. Then the 
towns and gardens got pushed back, or buried, and the 
sand blew in, and these have been layin' there ever 
since," 

A glamorous picture came to mind as I handled the 
resurrected coinage with its exotic scripts and numerals, 
its symbols and profiles of long-dead kings and con- 
querors. Strange to think of a busy market place, per- 
haps a vanished city, where now the dunes crept down 
on a shrunken oasis that had long since forgotten its 
livelier past when travelers from all the ancient world 
came there to lose their money. Qatif must then have 
been a junction where overland routes from Mecca and 
Sheba touched the sea routes from India and China that 
ran up the gulf to the cities along the Mesopotamia!! 
rivers. It would then have drawn seamen and merchants, 
pilgrims and priests, soldiers, slaves and dancing girls, 
even the slant-eyed captains of junks come all the way 
from the Pearl River, stepping ashore with their money 
on strings to buy provisions and do a little trading. 

My imagination took off. We got a picture of the 
unlikely collector and I wrote a fine story for the papr. 
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The review copies were hardly out when I got a call 
from a relations wheel. 

"What are you trying to do, get this guy In trouble?" 

"What do you mean?" 

"It's against the law to dig for relics here. Technically, 
I suppose he could be jailed or deported. At the least 
his collection would be confiscated as soon as the gov- 
ernment saw that story. Any antiquities you do find- 
by chance, of courseare automatically government 
property." 

The prohibition of digging was a source of frustration 
and trouble for numbers of amateur archeologists. There 
was, for instance, one ambitious Exploration type who 
happened on a very large and obviously ancient cannon 
lying half buried in the sand far down the coast. Noth- 
ing would do but that he must, with great exertion, get 
it hoisted into the back of his truck and set off with it 
toward Dhahran, with a vague idea of mounting it in 
front of the Ad Building. But the cannon snatching was 
observed by a passing Bedu (there is always a Bedu 
passing, no matter where you go in Arabia) and it was 
promptly reported to the local amir. A force of police 
was dispatched to intercept the malefactor and force 
him to return this national treasure to its former resting 
place. By the time they found him, however, he must 
have regarded them more as deliverers than captors, as 
he was deep in the middle of a subkha into which his 
track had practically disappeared under the weight of 
his souvenir. 

In view of this official attitude, Arabia's antiquities 
wffl probably remain buried for many years. Even so, 
there is visible evidence that the life and culture of the 
area go back far beyond the destitute Bedu and the 
coastal fringe of shrinking gardens and huddled villages 
it has displayed for so many recent centuries. Dead oases 
within view of Dhahran often yielded beads and pot- 
sherds to the scuffing feet of inquisitive Aramcons. It 
seemed certain that there must be others, now com- 
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pletely burled, hiding the secrets of cultures that existed, 
perhaps, before the beginnings of written history. Our 
area, like Bahrain Island, was strewn with hundreds of 
low mounds known as tumuli, believed to be the burial 
places of a people who lived there more than five thou- 
sand years ago. Tombstones and statuary of several by- 
gone periods were occasionally unearthed in Qatif, and 
chance bulldozers sometimes opened long-buried cham- 
bers and passages in unexpected places. 

The coast was known to the first writers of history, 
in Sumeria, as a populous and prosperous place; and "it 
later became a Babylonian colony. Many believe it to 
have been the original homeland of those intrepid sea- 
farers, the Phoenicians, who migrated thence to the 
Mediterranean to found Sidon and Tyre, and later 
Carthage. The present Hofuf and Qatif, as well as 
Bahrain, were known under other names to the Roman 
Pliny, and the whole Bahrain-Al Hasa area won men- 
tion, under such names as Dilmun, Niduk-H and "the 
Sea-lands," through much of ancient history, being a 
major trading center and transfer point on the sea 
routes between the Orient and the civilizations of the 
Tigris and Euphrates valleys, as weU as the land terminus 
of caravan routes running across from the fertile high- 
lands of southwestern Arabia, home of the Queen of 
Sheba. 

Its greatest city was Gerra, a famous port and reput- 
edly one of the richest cities of antiquity. Its site is now 
occupied by a poor village, Oqair, itself already half 
dead, squatting on a barren shore fifty miles south of 
Dhahran; but vague traces in the sands nearby hint at 
the long-ago presence of a fine city whose magnificent 
houses were reported to be decorated with Maid ivory, 
gold and gems. Through it once flowed the silks and 
spices, the ivory and precious stones of India and the 
Far East, and from Arabia Felix the frankincense and 
myrrh that perfumed the temples and palaces of all the 
world. 
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The cities are gone now, as are the much greater 
groves and gardens that must have supported them. They 
didn't die overnight, of course. Centuries later Qatif and 
Bahrain were still flourishing, and held large colonies of 
Christians and Jews. But the process of desiccation must 
already have been well under way; and with the Muslim 
conquest the dark ages came to stay. Bedu pitched their 
tents where once rich cultures had prospered. The desert 
drove in upon the oases and compressed them into 
shabby remnants supporting a few poor fishermen and 
small-time pirates. The once-flourishing trade between 
East and West languished, or sought other routes. In 
Arabia Felix the dams that had supported a major civil- 
ization burst, and the people now lacked the skill, or 
the will, to rebuild them. The old skills in mining metals 
and making alloys were forgotten, and craftsmanship 
died for lack of materials or people rich enough to buy. 
The finer arts died at the hand of the Faith, which for- 
bade any imagery as heathenish idolatry. 

Elsewhere, the Arabs who had swarmed out to spread 
Islam became in time the chief patrons of the arts and 
sciences in their conquered domains; and for centuries 
it was their caliphates that preserved the heritage of 
Mediterranean culture while Europe was sunk in igno- 
rance, bigotry and feudal war. But little of their new 
artistic and intellectual interest filtered back to the home 
peninsula. The blighted land became the exclusive prov- 
ince of the Bedu, and later of the Wahabi, who was 
hostile by conviction as well as by instinct to any form 
of artistic expression, or indeed to anything that gave 
earthly pleasure. Arabia reverted to wilderness, and the 
people to an existence almost unsullied by any of the 
comforts and refinements introduced into human life 
since the Stone Age. 

Of the skills that once earned fame and wealth for 
those eastern shores of Arabia, two survived. Since the 
dawn of history that coast has been noted for its ships 
and its pearls. Today, despite setbacks from depressions, 
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wars and the cultured oyster, the pearl divers are still 
active and the gulf waters still yield the world's finest 
natural specimens. The sailing ships, on the other hand, 
are rapidly dying out, replaced by other and faster 
means of sea transport. Even so, the old-style wind sailors, 
like the pearlers, can still be seen in action, and in 
both cases they still use much the same equipment and 
methods their forebears did three thousand years ago. 

The seafarers came from independent ports all up and 
down both shores of the Persian Gulf (a name that still 
infuriates the people of the Arabian shore) but their 
vessels were much of a pattern, apart from minor local 
differences. All had the graceful, curving dhow lines, 
with long overhanging bows and high poops, and a 
handmade look, their planks being hand-hewn with adzes 
and pegged together except in the Gulf of Oman, 
where their seams were often sewn. Short, often slanted 
masts supported triangular lateen sails rigged from yaxds 
longer than the masts. These were clumsy to handle, but 
their great sail area gave the dhows a handsome turn of 
speed when running before the wind, as they usually 
did. 

The clumsiness of their sail-handling seldom worried 
the long-range sailors of the gulf, for on a good voyage 
they might never tack or come about in the course of 
several thousand miles. The mariners of Islam rode like 
scheduled trains on the seasonal monsoon winds of the 
Indian Ocean. In winter the wind blew steadily from 
the northeast for months on end, and the dhows rode it 
down the long foot of Arabia and Africa's east coast, 
or across to India and beyond. In summer the wind 
switched around to exactly the opposite direction and 
blew them all home again. It was a fine arrangement, 
and for thousands of years dhows by the hundred sailed 
out of the gulf each year as the wind turned fair. 

Some bore eastward, for the coasts of Malabar and 
Coromandel, for Ceylon and the East Indies, even as far 
as China, where once there was a large Arab colony at 
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what is now Amoy. They carried with them emigrants 
who settled large parts of Indonesia and Malaya, and 
imams who spread Islam among the Malays and the 
Javanese and the Moros of the Suln Sea. Even today the 
Hadhramaut in southern Arabia has closer ties with 
Indonesia than with its neighbors in the Arabian penin- 
sula. 

More dhows turned southward for Africa, whose 
eastern coast has long been a sphere of Arabic exploita- 
tion. In the tenth century A.D. the Persians founded in 
what is now Kenya an empire called Zenj, which lasted 
for six centuries before it fell to the Portuguese, who in 
turn were ousted two centuries later by a wave of Arabs 
from Muscat, on Arabia's eastern toe. The charms of 
the island of Zanzibar, twenty miles off the Kenya 
coast, were such that in 1832 the ruling Imam of bleak 
Muscat transplanted his whole capital there, and his 
descendants have ruled the island as sultans ever since. 

Zanzibar became the chief port of East Africa, famed 
alike for its aromatic cloves and as a center of the boom- 
ing slave trade. It is conveniently forgotten these days, 
among the Arabs who inveigh so righteously against 
colonialism and exploitation, that their own recent an- 
cestors established fairly dismal records in those fields. 
Within the last century Arabs were still ruthlessly con- 
ducting murderous slave raids that bled East Africa, 
so to speak, white. 

The lucrative trade in live humans was gradually 
stamped out by the British, not without considerable 
trouble; and in 1890, as European powers split up the 
African continent, the island sultans of Zanzibar ac- 
cepted a British protectorate, thus retaining at least semi- 
independence as an Arab-ruled state. The loss of most 
of their slave trade must have been a sore deprivation 
to the Islamic seafarers; but the British compensated, at 
least partially, by also stamping out most of the pirates 
who swarmed along the coasts of the Persian Gulf and 
Arabian Sea. Of course, it most often have been hard to 
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tell the buccaneers from the honest merchantmen. The 
roles were often interchangeable; and many of the 
nightshirted old salts must have found it a pretty dul 
Mfe as, within the last hundred years, they forsook their 
slaving and privateering to settle down to respectable 
trade. 

The deep-sea dhow traffic remained considerable well 
into our own times. At the start of World War II there 
were still two thousand vessels registered in it. In the 
last two centuries the lead in this maritime commerce 
was taken by the little city-state of Kuwait. It was not 
too surprising that Kuwait's citizens should have taken 
to the sea for a living, since its hinterland displayed, to 
an extent remarkable even in the Middle East, a total 
lack of amenities, even to fresh water. But a great nat- 
Bral bay made a fine harbor, there were pearl beds 
nearby, and the city's situation on a point contributed 
to easier defense which became of more than passing 
interest during the 1790s, when the town suffered re- 
peated attacks during the first upsurge of the Wahabis, 
whose religious zeal seems to have found much of its 
outlet in pillaging towns and raiding the pilgrim routes. 

The rise of Kuwait was spectacularly fast by local 
standards. It was not founded in its present form until 
1756; yet ten years later, when it was visited by the 
Danish traveler Carsten Niebuhr, it already boasted 
ten thousand inhabitants and eight hundred vessels. He 
noted, however, that the populace annually fell to less 
than one-third that number during the pearling and trad- 
ing seasons when the ships and caravans were away. 
Kuwait's shipwrights and sea captains soon were famous 
and its vessels became the queens of the Arab wind- 
jammer fleets. Each year they sailed in their hundreds for 
Africa and the East, carrying dates and passengers out- 
ward, returning with useful or precious metals, ivory, 
ebony, rice and, above all, just plain wood. 

Wood was the prize cargo along all the Arabian 
coasts, long since denuded of every tree except the date, 
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which provided the Arabs' favorite food and principal 
export. From India the dhows brought teak, for the 
building of more ships and for their carved doors, and 
mangrove poles for building construction. From Africa 
came more poles, cut in the noisome swamps of the 
Rufiji River delta, whose dank heat and deadly fevers 
took a frightful toll of Kuwaiti seamen. Such poles pro- 
vide the framework and stripe the ceilings of every old- 
style Arab house. My own garden in Dhahran, too, was 
fenced with mangrove poles. 

Kuwait's informal shipyardsits beaches turned out 
two main types of craft, the boom (scholarly spelling: 
bum) and the haghala, known in India as a buggalo. Few 
of these famous craft are built now; but they are still 
to be seen in harbors all along the Arabian coast, as at 
Khobar. They range in size between fifty and three 
hundred tons gross, with the average probably around a 
hundred. The boom is a double-ender, pointed fore and 
aft, with a bowsprit like a surfboard on edge. The 
baghala has a square stem and a high poop often em- 
bellished with carving. While under construction, with 
thick planks being pegged over the rough-hewn timbers 
that form their frames, they tend to inspire a certain 
doubt as to their floatability; but once in the water, with 
their great lateen sails billowing in the wind, they are 
amazingly graceful and seaworthy craft. 

The captains, or nakhodas, of the Kuwait clippers 
came from families of professional shipmasters. The 
Arabs of early Islam won something of a reputation for 
developing astronomy and the art of celestial navigation, 
which they would have needed on their longer voyages 
to the Indies and China. But these days the quarterdeck 
of the dhow is notably innocent of any instruments 
other than a compass. The latter-day Arab navigator re- 
lies on an encyclopedic knowledge of the reefs and 
shoals, currents and tides along all the coasts he sails. 
In all their long sea voyaging, the Arabs seldom lose 
sight of land 
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After the Second World War, oil changed tiny Ku- 
wait faster than it did any other Arab country. The at- 
tention of its nautically minded citizens swung suddenly 
landward, to the sands they had always despised as 
holding nothing but belligerent Bedu. Everything now 
focuses on oil. The ocean-going wooden fleets have 
dwindled, and few now bother to learn the art of build- 
ing the ships that made Kuwait famous in another age. 
The sailors who once spent most of each year at sea to 
earn a small part of a small ship's profit have mostly 
turned to the eight-hour day plus overtime with the 
Kuwait Oil Company, or serve as stevedores on the busy 
docks, where they strike for "shame pay" when asked 
to unload European toilet bowls. 

Yet still the survivors of the old wind-shipsmany 
now fitted with diesels to help the sails along ply the 
bright waters of the gulf in a busy coastal trade; and 
perhaps a few each season still make the long voyages 
down the monsoon tracks their ancestors followed, to 
Zanzibar and Mombasa, Cochin and Calicut and Galle. 
And the pearling fleets, although smaller now than in 
the old boom days, still dot the offshore waters each 
summer in the age-old search for irritated oysters. 

Bahrain is, and always has been, the center of the 
Persian Gulf pearling industry, famed since Old Testa- 
ment times as the source of the finest pearls. When the 
industry was at its height, before the Japanese intro- 
duced the oyster to culture, the small island alone had 
over a thousand boats and twenty thousand men en- 
gaged in pearling, which was almost the sole support of 
the people and government. Kuwait once fielded another 
six hundred vessels, and loose guesses have estimated the 
total number of pearling boats working in the whole 
gulf at peak seasons at over four thousand. 

The industry hit its all-time peak, for some reason, 
during and just after World War I. Ten years later the 
bottom fell out under the double blow of world-wide 
depression and the advent of cultured pearls. (It is still 
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technically a criminal offense to bring a cultured pearl 
into Saudi Arabia.) The great pearling fleets almost 
vanished, with dire effects on the gulfside countries. 
Fortunately, oil was discovered in several of the worst- 
hit during those years and helped stave off complete 
disaster. Even so, for tens of thousands of people who 
had always subsisted on pearling, those were hard times 
or rather, harder times, since no times can ever have 
been very easy for the people of that area. 

After World War II the stricken industry began to 
revive somewhat. Higher costs partially offset higher 
prices, but the demand for natural pearls rose steadily, 
and is apparently still doing so. By 1953, when I went out 
to see them, the pearling fleets were back in force over 
the oyster beds that have yielded the world's best pearls 
for over thirty centuries. 

We went out from Ras Tanura in a motorized dhow, 
over a short, oily swell that had an adverse effect on 
several passengers. The pearling season runs through the 
hottest weather of summer, and the gulf waters, when 
we got out onto them, lost the vivid blue they show 
from shore, taking on instead a pale, flat greenish gray 
that reflected the heat back to us. We sprawled in the 
shade of the awning over the poop deck, while the cap- 
tain-helmsman stared silently past us from where he sat 
cross-legged at the tiller. From below came the steady 
chugging of the diesel engine, its noise and fumes 
strangely out of place under the weathered, unvarnished 
timbers of that Eastern craft. 

In two hours we were well beyond sight of shore, 
but variations in the color of the water showed that the 
bottom still lay at no great depth. The western shore of 
the gulf is a mariner's nightmare of shoals and sand bars 
lurking far out from the coast, which makes it a pearler's 
dream, offering ideal beds for oysters within human 
diving depths. Oysters are apparently as gregarious 
as Arabs, congregating thickly in certain beds long 
known to the fleets that hunt them. 
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After a long sail over an empty sea the captain pointed 
ahead and we saw, faint in the heat haze along the 
horizon, a long line of bare, slanted masts. As we came 
up I counted about forty vessels crowded into this one 
patch of water, often less than a hundred yards apart. 
A few were being hauled up on their anchor ropes by 
sweating crews chanting in a high, minor wail; but most 
lay quiet, rocking gently in the swell. 

They were much of a pattern, long and low except 
for a high poop, most with banks of long oars, five or 
six to a side, sticking straight out over the water, ending 
in rounded or diamond-shaped blades. All had the look 
of untidy floating homes. Sails hung limply down the 
masts or were spread carelessly over spars as improvised 
awnings, overlaid with drying clothes, baskets and old 
rope. The decks were jumbles of gear through which 
nearly naked men moved in a sort of lazy confusion. 
The heads of divers bobbed among ropes trailing over 
the sides. 

We came up close astern of one boat and several of us 
made the awkward leap from our bows onto her clut- 
tered poop, which offered almost no free surface to land 
on. Every Inch of deck space was in use for work or 
storage, and we stumbled through a jungle of spars, 
provisions, rigging and crewmen. The working crew 
somehow managed to get around well enough, while 
those who were resting from diving chores perched out 
of the way atop awnings or on spars. On this boat, 
which I took to be a medium-sized pearler, there seemed 
to be about thirty men as normal complement. They 
somehow found space to work, pray, cook, eat and 
sleep amid that cramped confusion. They did so, with- 
out a single shore break, during the entire summer while 
the boat remained anchored over the pearl beds, except 
for brief moves from one oyster dormitory to another. 

The divers worked in shifts, from both sides of the 
boat. They wore brief shorts or loincloths, whose colors, 
I was later told, were varied to repel different types of 
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marine monsters, although most looked like tattletale 
gray to me. Each diver had a short knife for prying, 
and a basket for the oysters he found. A string around 
his neck held what looked like an old-fashioned straight 
clothespin, which proved to be his nose clip. Each had 
a rope that was made fast aboard, with a stirrup tied 
into its free end and a stone weight attached. Fitting his 
foot loosely into the stirrup, the diver took several deep 
breaths, slipped on his nose clip and ducked under, to 
sink swiftly out of sight. The line seemed to unreel for 
a very long time after he sank. 

Every diver had a tender, or puller, on the boat, who 
stood by his line while he was down and reeled him in 
again, evidently on receipt of some signal through the 
line. The pullers hauled in with a will and the thin 
bodies shot up from the depths with their baskets, to 
pop through the surface and gasp for breath with the 
blank look of men struggling for life. Then their pullers 
hauled them to the side and brought their baskets 
aboard. The oysters were dumped into a pile beside a 
man who sat in a pool of water and slime, prying the 
shells open, examining the contents and throwing the 
refuse overboard. The contents of the baskets seldom 
seemed to be numerous, nor was the incidence of pearls 
in the oysters high. 

The crew were lean men, many to the point of ema- 
ciation, their heads close-cropped or shaven clean, their 
bodies burned to a deep bronze through endless months of 
suspension between the terrible sun and the sea that 
mirrored it. But in one way at least their skinny frames 
were an advantage, holding a minimum of buoyancy. 
One of our party, encouraged by the crew, climbed 
overboard, put his foot into a weighted stirrup and made 
repeated efforts to sink as the divers did. His best depth 
wasn't over twelve or fifteen feet. His two-hundred- 
pound frame remained clearly visible from above, while 
the featherweight Arab divers disappeared in seconds. 

I couldn't get an accurate idea of the depth at which 
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they were working, although it must have been pretty 
deep. An Aramco diver, working in helmet and pressure 
suit, told me he had met pearl divers at depths of 
seventy-five feet or more. They are generally credited 
with a "service depth" of about ninety. Their standard 
time below is said to be about two minutes, although in 
trying to time them by measured counting I came out 
with a longer period, and one American with a stop 
watch claimed on occasion to have clocked them at 
close to four minutes under water. Such times are easily 
stated; but when you're waiting for a fellow human to 
come up out of green depths they seem an eternity. 
What they must seem to the diver himself, breathless in 
the crushing, dark chill of the water below, I prefer not 
to imagine. 

The life of an Arab pearl diver, above or below the 
surface, is hardly an enviable one. His kind are not noted 
for longevity. The physical strain, on men who could 
never be called overfed, must be tremendous, consider- 
ing the cumulative effects of days and weeks and sea- 
sons of diving to such depths, searching for oysters, 
prying them loose, being dragged to the surface, then 
going down again and again. When hauled aboard at 
the end of their shifts, the divers climbed weakly onto 
the deck and collapsed into the nearest available space, 
faces drawn, thin bodies shaking. It seemed strange to 
see them shiver in that heat; but the temperature sixty 
or seventy feet below must be something else again. 

After a long day of such work, the diver could look 
forward to little more than a skimpy meal of fish and 
bitter coffee, a night of cramped sleep in some corner 
of the crowded vessel. At the end of the season, he must 
eke out the winter on his share of the boat's take for the 
season. There are no wages for pearlers. Each boat's 
net profit for the year is divided in descending propor- 
tions among captain, divers and crew. Such shares are 
seldom glittering prizes, unless the boat has achieved a 
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phenomenal find of large, shapely and well-colored 
pearls. 

The captain of the boat we visited showed us their 
gleanings, tied in a handkerchief he took from a little 
lock-box. There were barely enough pearls to fill the 
palm of his hand. Only a few were of a size I would 
think of as a pearl; the rest were tiny seedlings. Many 
were lopsided or flawed, others imperfect in color. This 
was the haul from many long days of diving. The cap- 
tain looked philosophical about it. Sometimes they found 
good pearls, he said; mostly they didn't. 

Even a good pearl catch can hardly make a boat crew 
rich. The men who die young in the search for the 
lustrous growths get prices for them that bear no rela- 
tion to the sums they bring in the United States, Europe 
or South America. Some are bought straight from the 
shell by brokers who come out to the fleets, the rest go 
to big brokers ashore, some of whom own their own 
fleets. Most of the catch ends up on Bahrain. There, at 
the end of the season, come the big-time dealers from 
Bombay to look over the collections and dicker with the 
local brokers. This is traditionally done by holding 
hands under a concealing cloth and exchanging cryptic 
finger signals. The bulk of the Persian Gulfs pearls go 
out through Bombay. Like diamonds, pearls travel 
mainly through closed channels that release them only at 
inflated prices. 

For thousands of years, pearl-diving enmeshed its cap- 
tives in a simple and highly effective form of slavery. 
The diver, returning to shore at the end of the season, 
seldom had enough to see him and his family through 
the long winter. Some managed to find other work; but 
many came face to face with starvation, and these tradi- 
tionally relied on captains or shipowners to advance 
them enough for survival. This ensured their return to 
diving during the following season, in order to pay off 
their debts, which of course meant an even smaller net 
income for that season, so that they went into debt again 
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sooner during the ensuing winter, and so on deeper into 
bondage each season. In some places such debts could 
even be inherited, so that many a young man found him- 
self literally shanghaied into pearling to pay off the debt 
of a father or brother who had died in it. 

Such dismal practices are less common today, if only 
because many divers now have the alternative of an 
eight-hour day with an oil company. The oil firms can't, 
of course, absorb all the available manpower, but their 
galvanic effect on local economies will eventually 
achieve that end. In some Arab oil states Iraq being the 
shining example oil revenues now find their way into 
national development projects instead of princely or 
political pockets; and in all of them the industry is spark- 
ing commercial booms and the growth of other indus- 
tries. 

As a result, pearl brokers like the Gosaibis of Arabia 
are finding richer rewards in oil-company contracts and 
Ford dealerships, and thousands of pearlers, peasants and 
nomads have found new, healthier and more rewarding 
lines of work. Such developments have a long way to 
go; but they are already well under way and, if they 
don't fall prey to war or Communism, they may well 
progress sufficiently within this century to offer any 
diver the chance to forsake a career promising only 
mounting debt and an early death in favor of the forty- 
hour week and a pension. 

Then, perhaps, new methods and modern devices like 
aqualungs, whose use is now legally forbidden in the 
Persian Gulf pearling beds, will rape the oyster beds as 
the local governments fear and kill the ancient trade, 
Arabs not being naturally far-sighted. If so, it will hardly 
be any real loss to humankind, except for a few fat 
brokers, some rich dowagers and the writers of overly 
romanticized stories about the pearling fleets. 



16: The Backward Yachtsman 



Among Americans in Arabia, 1953 went down in history 
as the year of the great drought. Numbers of our com- 
patriots went down with it. In that year the awful 
shadow of Prohibition fell over the landor, more spe- 
cifically, over our bibulous oil camps. 

The country as a whole had always had Prohibition, 
at least in theory; but the increasing use, or misuse, of 
liquor by Arabs, including several of the king's own 
sons, had so alarmed Ibn Saud that he shut off all liquor 
privileges in Arabia, even to those of the normally sacred 
diplomatic premises in Jidda. This had no perceptible 
effect on the consumption of alcohol by Saudis, but it 
had a drastic effect on Americans. 

The terrible measure had been decreed in the previ- 
ous December; but, while all imports were shut off 
immediately, the company was allowed to dispense, and 
its employees to consume, the stocks that were already 
ashore. These proved to be considerable, and a generous 
ration was allotted to every individual. The nonalco- 
holies did a brisk business with the drinkers, and really 
enterprising types managed to build up impressive cel- 
lars. Under the circumstances, such liquid treasures 
might have been expected to be spread carefully over 
the period of perpetual drought ahead; but in practice 
the elaborate self -rationing schemes seldom worked out. 

Instead of conserving its last supplies, the camp went 
on a brink-of-doom spree. The nearer we came to the 
end of our stocks, the more lavishly they were dis- 
pensed. There was keen competition to see who could 
pour the most and the stiffest drinks. Parties grew big- 
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ger, louder, wetter and almost continuous. Toward the 
end, hideous cocktails with horrendous names were 
made up from the drips and dregs left in ill-assorted 
bottles. When all the hard liquors were gone, there re- 
mained odd bottles of liqueurs and syrupy cordiak 
These were mixed with fruit juices, ice cream, cucum- 
ber slices and other unmentionable ingredients into 
nauseous libations that left lips and stomachs coated with 
a sticky residue. Many a last desperate celebration rode 
to its gummy end on such improvisations. 

Then, at last, a great quiet fell on the camp, disturbed 
only by the throbbing of heads. When that subsided, we 
sat up to assess Prohibition's effect on our community. 
It was a profound one. Our social life, to put it bluntly, 
dropped dead. We were slightly appalled to discover 
the extent to which we had relied on alcohol as a social 
as well as physical stimulant. In that isolated, artificial 
world we had previously enioyed a lively social inter- 
course centering around the cocktail and the highball, 
the dinner wine and after-dinner liqueur. At its best, this 
had been gracious hospitality; at its worst, rowdy con- 
viviality. Whatever it was, it had enabled enforced 
and inescapable neighbors with highly disparate back- 
grounds to live together, entertain and support each 
other in a situation full of loneliness and exaggerated 
tensions. Now the whole machinery of our social life 
ground to a halt for lack of lubricants. 

Surprisingly enough, most of us found that physically 
the privation was not too hard to endure. At first it had 
been freely predicted that people would flee the camp 
in droves when the liquor ran out. Actually, we lost very 
few, even of the genuine, hard-core lushes who had been 
expected to perish in agony if they tried to sweat out 
the arid lite A/lost hung on and survived the shock, 
often assuming an offensively virtuous mien, journey- 
men drinkers adjusted to coffee, soft drinks and even 
water without the spasms and aberrations that had been 
expected. We settled fairly comfortably into dryness 
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although we found no evidence either that we were or 
felt the least bit healthier. If anything, our nerves and 
sleep suffered the more from all the caffeine we con- 
sumed in coffee and cola, 

Initially, a puritan streak in most of us forbade our 
accepting that deprivation of alcohol could so shatter 
the social life of an American community, and many 
brave souls tried to give parties nurtured only on coffee, 
iced tea or complicated nonalcoholic punches. Ingenious 
potations were devised to give the impression, if not the 
effect, of more socially advanced beverages; but no such 
subterfuges seemed to achieve the desired de-icing effect. 
Smiles grew fixed, conversation languished, forced 
laughter drowned in little pools of embarrassed silence, 

In the end it was the large gathering, which had been 
so useful as a mixer in that community of strangers, that 
became the chief casualty of Prohibition. Taken in 
smaller groups, tea and coffee were more successful, 
and the small-dinner trade picked up too. Our society 
increasingly broke up into small cells and cliques sharing 
an ever-narrowing community of interests and preju- 
dkes. 

Naturally, not everyone took the decree lying down, 
and our relations executives were under constant pres- 
sure to petition the king for a lifting of the ban, so that 
beer, wines and spirits for the Christians became a stand- 
ard item on the agenda of any top-level discussions. 
With the death of Ibn Saud, there were hopes that the 
new king might see fit to relax the restriction as a 
friendly gesture; but these proved false. As we later 
learned, our suit was seriously hindered by the enthusi- 
astic fan mail the king was receiving from members of 
the W.CT.U. and other bluenoses in the United States, 
expressing delighted surprise that the ruler of a remote 
desert kingdom should show such an enlightened atti- 
tude toward Demon Rum and encouraging him to con- 
tinue to protect us, their depraved compatriots, from 
sodden ruin* 
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Our acceptance of Prohibition might have been easier 
had we not known that the drinking Arabs, the princes 
and rich men at whom the decree had really been aimed, 
were still getting all they wanted. Indeed, there were 
probably more Arabs on all levels now experimenting 
with liquor, or locally manufactured substitutes, than 
there ever had been before. They ran no small risk in 
doing so, since the penalties for Muslims caught drink- 
ing were brutal; but here, as in America, danger only 
proved an added incentive. The religious committees 
found it necessary to launch an intensive drive on clan- 
destine stills, of which they reported finding a large 
number, and customs inspectors took to impounding 
a long list of scents, toilet waters and hair tonics known 
to be favored locally as cocktails. 

Whiskey was available on the local market at ten dol- 
lars and up, although it was more difficult for an 
American to find it. My wife and I, however, were on 
one occasion favored with a pleasant young Saudi who 
dropped on us out of the blue at Half Moon Bay with 
a bottle of Scotch from which he poured us generous 
drinks. It turned out that he couldn't stomach the stuff 
himself, but he knew that Americans liked it, and he 
liked Americans. Apart from that happy break, how- 
ever, we passed the year in unmitigated teetotality. We 
found it little strain until we faced the prospect of a 
liquid-cheerless Christmas and New Year's Eve. In a town 
famed for its festive holiday seasons, that was a bleak 
vista indeed. It finally drove me to attempted rum- 
ranning. 

From my window I could see the independent island 
of Bahrain, a bountiful but inaccessible source of liquor. 
Less than twenty-five miles separated it from the arid 
mainland; but the problem was how to get a load of 
hooch across that strait. Any sizable boat would have 
been too conspicuous, apart from problems of expense 
and mooring. At that point I ran across a magazine ad 
for a folding boat that seemed to be just the answer* 
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When its skeleton frame was assembled and slipped into 
a rubberized skin, it made a two-seater boat seventeen 
feet long (and three wide) powered by double paddles 
and, if desired, a patent sailing rig, likewise collapsible. 
It was also unsinkable, a strong selling point to one who 
had never done any sailing before. The craft could be 
completely disassembled and packed in canvas bags that 
were easily carried away from the scene of a stealthy 
landing. 

I immediately ordered the works. The shipment ar- 
rived too late to provide any wassail for Christmas, but 
Boxing Day found us seated in a stout if unorthodox 
sailing vessel assembled on our living room floor, while 
my wife, who had been reading the rather alarming 
passages about local waters in the Persian Gulf Pilot, 
chattered away about something called a "western de- 
pression/' "beating to windward" and "scudding under 
bare poles." 

I painted our yacht's name, Grackle, on her bows and 
we christened her apologetically with water, promising 
a more suitable fluid after her first run. On New Year's 
Eve a fellow conspirator drove us to Half Moon Bay, 
where we assembled the boat in darkness on a deserted 
beach. My wife and I donned our sprayproof suits, 
climbed into the cockpit, fastened the storm cover over 
us and shoved off onto the dark waters while the truck 
sneaked back to the road with lights off. We then dis- 
covered the one great flaw in our scheme: we were in 
the midst of the one thing we hadn't been prepared 
for a dead flat calm. 

It was undeniably a beautiful night. Flame-lit col- 
umns of smoke rose straight from flares in the desert 
on either side of us, reflected brilliantly in the flat black 
mirror of the bay. Stars sparkled overhead in a cloud- 
lessand windless sky. Motionless in a hushed world, 
we heard the loud splashes of fish (giant Manta rays, I 
wondered?) jumping far out across the still water. 

We were moved in spirit but not in boat I got out the 
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paddles and began to push our lifeless vessel down the 
bay in search of a breeze. I found no wind, but I did find 
a^lot of muscles I hadn't used for a long time. At mid- 
night we paused to toast the new year in tepid coffee. 
My wife gave a hoarse cheer, and I resumed my paddle 
work. I paddled well into the small hours of the morn- 
ing, as well as into a blind inlet where we finally ran 
aground and, by unspoken consent, clambered out and 
fell asleep on the beach. 

Waking in sunlight, I looked out hopefully in search 
of whitecaps. Instead of a cold flat surface of water I saw 
a hot flat surface of water. Groaning, I launched the 
Grackle and manned the paddles again. I soon became 
convinced that we were in one of the longest bodies 
of water in the world. All morning I paddled, dragged 
the boat across reefs, paddled again until we hung up 
on the next reef. At last, in early afternoon, we reached 
the mouth of the bay and saw beyond it the beautiful 
sight of open water whipped by a brisk wind. Joyfully, 
I manhandled the boat through the last reef and into 
the gulf. 

Paddling furiously, I drove the Crackle's slim prow 
out through a lively chop until we had plenty of sea 
room, and hoisted the sails. Retrieving my wife from 
the waves, I righted the boat and brought her nose up 
into the wind, which proceeded to blow us back into 
the bay. I paddled out again. The wind blew us back 
in again. I dug out the book on how to sail in simple 
language that I had thoughtfully brought along. Appar- 
ently the Grackle was the only boat in the world that 
sailed backward. There was no mention of such a situa- 
tion. It did say, however, that if you wanted to sail 
into the windas we necessarily did, since this sirocco 
was blowing straight off Bahrain you should tack. 

Tacking, I gathered, consists of sailing as nearly into 
the wind as you can without flapping your sails or fall- 
ing over, doing this first in one direction and then in 
the other, thus describing a zigzag course toward your 
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objective. That, at least, is how it works in theory, or 

in a Lightning class sailboat. As I soon discovered, a 
vessel with a seventeen-foot length and a two-inch draft 
lacks certain Lightning sailing qualities. 

Doggedly manning the sweeps yet again, I plowed 
back out through a bouncy tide-rip and began tacking. 
Holding her as close to the wind as I could get, I 
achieved a course that ran northward exactly parallel 
to the shore. Paddling desperately to come about with- 
out losing ground, or water, I tried the other tack, which 
proved to run in exactly the opposite direction. Try as I 
would with mainsheet and muscle, I couldn't get 
Crackle's bows up any closer to the wind. A lee shore, 
I found, is one that's right with you all the time. Splash- 
ing madly with the paddle at each turn, I sailed that 
stubborn rubber tub back and forth along the same mile 
of coast all afternoon, until we knew every bush and 
rock along its length, while our island objective showed 
tantalizingly clearly on the horizon. That's where it 
stayed, too. We must have sailed fifteen miles in the 
waning daylight; but we didn't gain fifteen yards to- 
ward Bahrain. 

Finally, with the sun long set, I had to admit we were 
licked, and turned back into the bay. The wind imme- 
diately filled the sails and we went tearing along at a 
glorious clip so glorious, in fact, that when I beached 
the Grackle in a handy cove in darkness we struck so 
abruptly that I was caught off balance and flopped over- 
board into ice-cold water. Shivering uncontrollably, I 
peeled off my soaked clothes and crawled into my sleep- 
ing bag, to fall instantly into exhausted slumber. 

On the following day the wind was still blowing in 
the same hopeless direction. Waiting until my muscles 
uncoiled a little, we re-embarked and went frothing up 
the bay to our starting point. There our co-conspirator, 
arriving at dusk with his flashlight hooded for secret 
signaling and his mouth all set for a slug of Scotch, 
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found us slumped beside our dismantled vessel, toying 
dejectedly with an empty fruit juice tin. 

We got a lot of recreation out of the Crackle in later 
years, but no liquor, despite further abortive attempts. 
My wife and daughter developed a great fondness for 
her-rather more than I did. The wind that had locked 
us into the bay on New Year's Day proved to have been 
a seasonal fluke. Through nine-tenths of the year Half 
Moon Bay featured a brisk offshore breeze that brought 
squeals of delight from my passengers when they shamed 
me into letting the boat run out before it. My own 
squeals were reserved for the return passage, as I pad- 
dled that overloaded pneumatic cigar back into the teeth 
of wind and current. 

In time we graduated to a more conventional sailing 
dinghy that we brought back from our next vacation, 
towing it out from England on a trailer, to the bewilder- 
ment of the Bedu along the Tapline road. The trailer- 
known as a Bedouin B opened like a jack-in-the-box 
into a tent-house with bunks, making a pleasant home on 
sailing weekends at the bay, except on one night when 
both the Bedouin B and the Land Rover that pulled 
it sank into a soft spot at the edge of the surf as we 
were rolling down a remote section of the beach. The 
tide caught us before we could get free, and my spouse 
spent a restless night listening to waves beating against 
the sides of our house-trailer. Next day, luckily, a group 
of friends happened past in a Lightning class boat, spied 
our plight and landed to help pry us loose, thus earning 
me distinction as one of the few motorists ever rescued 
by a sailboat. 

As for bootlegging, the only forbidden liquids we got 
into the kingdom carne in by air, in two hot water bot- 
tles hung down my wife's front under her dress. This 
stratagem brought several premature congratulations on 
a second child, but otherwise worked fine, except that 
the whiskey proved to have a pronounced taste of rubber 
when decanted from its flexible carriers. Under other 
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circumstances, that distinctive taste might have reduced 
its attraction for us. As it was, we enjoyed our illicit tip- 
pling thoroughly. There was a principle involved, and 
the unique taste merely emphasized our small victory 
over the forces of darkness. 



17: Hazy New Horizons 

In some cases Arabia's oil has led to what might aptly 
be termed sagas of ragheads to riches. The most con- 
spicuous case, of course, is the royal family, which still 
enjoys a strangle hold on the Saudi fifty percent of 
profits from oil operations. But secondary profits have 
also brought wealth to another group, the contractors 
and merchants who have grown up with and by Aramco 
into a new Saudi middle class. 

Many of the new tycoons of Arabia came from ordi- 
nary, sometimes desperately poor, families. Starting as 
Aramco employees at the bottom of the wage scale, 
they were trained, advised and often financed by 
Aramco in setting up their own contracting businesses 
to do Aramco's work. Beginning with one truck on 
contract haulage or a dozen men doing pick-and-shovel 
work, they have built up organizations employing hun- 
dreds, and in some cases thousands, of men. It was 
startling to discover that several men I saw frequently, 
Arabs who looked like ordinary white-robed clerks or 
khaki-clad welders, were in fact millionaires. 

In a good year Aramco may pay out as much as 
$10,000,000 to over a hundred Arab contractors who 
employ, at competitive wage rates, a combined work 
force two-thirds the size of Aramco's own. Such a take 
has naturally enabled many of them to branch out into 
other businesses. The seaboard towns are already full of 
their auto sales agencies, garages, shops, houses and 
apartments, and even modest factories. Most of their 
new enterprises, too, were established with the assistance 
and advice of Aramco's Arab Industrial Development 
department; and they depend for success on money that 
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comes in one way or another from oil, whether they sell 
directly to the oil company, or to a government sup- 
ported by oil royalties, or to individual customers whose 
income derives, directly or indirectly, from oil. 

There is a fertile field for Saudi entrepreneurs to 
profit from a company that runs up bills of $60,000,000 
yearly for supplies and appropriates $80,000,000 for an- 
nual construction budgets. Aramco doesn't like being a 
little world all to itself, running its own supply, con- 
struction, transport and community services, with less 
than half its employees engaged in work even remotely 
connected with producing oil It is also dedicated to the 
idea of developing local enterprise to the fullest extent 
possible. The proportion of goods and services that it 
obtains locally is limited only by the development of 
local dealers and contractors, and it is to be hoped 
growers and manufacturers, although the latter require 
more time to get started. Although sparked by oil in- 
come and Aramco help, such outside industry and com- 
merce naturally creates its own additional markets 
within itself, thus leading to a more balanced economy 
increasingly free of the present lopsided dependence 
on oil. 

The new Saudi middle class is not yet a large one, but 
it is potentially a very important one. With a vested 
interest in free enterprise and national progress, the 
growing class could exert a vital stabilizing influence 
on the shaky structure of Saudi society. Of even more 
interest to Aramco, its members are well disposed toward 
the industry that gave them their start and supports 
their growth. While they are, like all Arabs, nation- 
alists, they are naturally anti-Communist. They are well 
aware of the crucial part the oil company plays in their 
country and have few illusions as to their countrymen's 
ability to ran such an industry by themselves, at least 
within the next generation. They could therefore be 
expected to oppose, with some weight, any move to eject 
the present management just because it is foreign. 
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The same tender view of the oil company is tar trom 
being universal among another, much larger group who 
are equally dependent on it for their new standard of liv- 
ing. While Aramco has not made millionaires of all its 
13,000-odd Saudi employees, it has certainly brought 
them something close to wealth by the old local stand- 
ard, and lifetime security with it. Unfortunately, in the 
process it has also brought a great deal of confusion and 
unsettling novelty, a tearing struggle to adjust to new 
habits and ideas, to reconcile sharply conflicting values 
and desires and ways of thought. 

The results of that psychological conflict have but re- 
cently broken through to the surface in intra-company 
relations, and the eventual outcome is still anybody's 
guess; but the present trend is a most unhappy one for 
the company to observe. The fact that the antagonism 
with which it has to cope is in many respects directed 
not primarily at it, but through it at the government, is 
cold comfort indeed. 

On the face of it, the Saudi workers* discontent looks 
like rank ingratitude, for Aramco is running a corporate 
welfare state that might startle many a feather-bedded 
American or British industry. Set against the harsh 
background of poverty, hunger and disease that Arabia 
has always known, the wages and guarantees of well-fed 
longevity that the oil industry offers its Saudi employees 
verge on the fantastic. 

In pay alone Saudi oilmen are a class of plutocrats in 
their own land. Always among the highest in the Middle 
East, Ajramco's basic wage scale has more than doubled 
within the current decade. By 1957 the average annual 
income among all the company's Saudi employees had 
risen to $1,300. This compares favorably with European 
standards and is astronomical for Arabia, among whose 
ordinary citizens the average income is probably still 
less than $50 a year. 

In addition, the Saudi employee is given free lodging 
in company quarters with all facilities attached, plus 
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recreation halls, swimming pools, sports grounds and 
libraries. He is given free transportation to and from 
work, and to his country home on weekends. He is paid 
overtime for any work exceeding the standard forty- 
five-hour week. He is given four weeks* vacation a year 
on full pay. He is given free medical care for himself 
and his family. Twice a day, for the price of seven cents, 
he is offered a meal that probably equals the food for- 
merly eaten by his family in a day. He can buy clothing 
and staple food items through the company at half price. 

He is offered cash rewards for overcoming illiteracy 
in classes given free by the company. If he wishes to pur- 
sue further learning, he is offered free technical training 
which he can parlay into a liberal education, much of it 
on company time and while drawing full pay. At the end 
of his training he may win a company scholarship to a 
foreign university. 

He is enticed to stay with Aramco by cash rewards 
that reach a total of over { 1,000 per man in a fifteen- 
year period, which is considered a full career. He is en- 
couraged to save at least ten percent of his pay through 
a Thrift Plan, and if he keeps it up for fifteen years the 
company matches the full amount accumulated by the 
end of that period. He is entitled when necessary to ex- 
tended sick-leave on full pay, and his family to munifi- 
cent death benefits if he dies. If laid off, he receives up 
to a full year's pay. As for the risk of being discharged, 
it practically takes a royal decree to fire a Saudi these 
days. 

That looks like a gold-plated gravy train, in a land 
where mere survival was a major accomplishment 
twenty years ago. Or so it seems to the foreign observer. 
Aramco's American theorists have been hurt to discover 
that the Saudi himself often looks on it more as a gold- 
plated booby trap. So, in many respects, it has proved 
to be, for reasons that have been a revolting surprise to 
all concerned. 

Some are material reasons. Inflation, for instance, has 
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contrived to make an apparent twentyfold increase of 
income a lot smaller than it looks. Then, too, there are 
the relatives. In tribal society a broad interpretation is 
placed on filial duty, and all too often the Saudi oilman 
may find himself holding up a very large family tree 
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ail by himself. 

More subtly dangerous reasons lie in the cloudy 
realms of the Saudi mind a mind imbued with the 
mores of tribal society, impregnated with the desperate 
Arab pride, bound by the strictures of Wahabi puritan- 
ism, and then thrown into close and constant contact 
with a completely alien culture. The society of Amer- 
icans, with their glittering possessions, technical skills, 
easy self-confidence and exciting freedom of thought 
and action, has had a shattering effect on the narrow, 
veiled mind of the peninsular Arab. It has driven him to 
question the very foundations of his own tradition and 
faith. It has shaken his acceptance of the once unques- 
tioned authority of king and Koran. And it has bred in 
him a host of new wants and needs. 

The basic flaw in the Saudi employee's fine new world 
lies in the American camp that sits on the hill above 
him. There live the foreigners with their special pay 
and allowances, their special foods and facilities, their 
families quartered in special houses with green gardens* 
That foreign community has been renamed the Senior 
Staff Camp, and the company righteously points out 
that admission to it is not based on race or nationality, 
but on the grade of job for which each employee can 
qualify. But even on that basis the Senior Staff Camp 
remains predominantly foreign. When I left it, less than 
two dozen Saudis had yet qualified for that privileged 
status. 

The Saudi employee now possesses a multitude of 
things which ten years ago were beyond his wildest 
dreams; but these still fall far short of what he sees the 
Americans enjoying up the hill. There are logical and 
even just reasons for that, including the fact that many 
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of the things and privileges he most desires are denied 
by his faith and his government as well as by his em- 
ployers. But such considerations aren't worth a hill of 
beans in Saudi camp. The average inmate of the lower 
camp is not attuned to socio-economic theories. To ex- 
pect him to accept this glaring difference placidly is as 
logical as it would be to give a box of candy to a hungry 
child and tell him, not simply "Don't eat it," but "Don't 
even want it." 

It is easy to see in retrospect that such a situation was 
bound to breed inner disquiet, and eventually open un- 
rest. The product was long in the making, and it is 
evidence of the one great flaw in Aramco's employee 
relationsthe lack of any real communications with its 
Saudi workers that our experts for so long failed to 
see the explosion coming. True enough, policies were 
based on a sincere concern for the Saudi's welfare (at 
least as defined by Americans) ; and for a time, of course, 
the new wealth and life he found in the oil industry kept 
the Saudi interested and fairly well satisfied. There came 
a time, however, when it became apparent to most of 
us that something was brewing among our Arab col- 
leagues, and fast approaching the boil. 

I got my own first real inkling of this through two 
Arab journalists we had invited down from the Lebanon 
to see for themselves what we were doing in the desert. 
They were thoughtful and observant men, who were 
impressed both by the size of the industry and its policies 
toward Arabia and the Arabs. But I soon saw that they 
were surprised, and increasingly disturbed, by some- 
thing else they were finding as I took them around and 
they talked to our Arab workers. One day I took them 
to a company school where employees were taught 
masonry. They talked for a while to a couple of very 
raw recruits who were learning how to mix cement, 
and finally asked them what wages they received while 
thus learning a new trade. The answer appalled them. 

"But do you realize," one of them said, pulling me 
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aside, "that these men, as apprentices, are being paid 
three times as much as a skilled mason receives in the 
Lebanon?" 

"And," the other added, "they are paid it every day. 
In the Lebanon a craftsman is lucky to find work three 
days a week." 

Having digested this information, they returned and 
asked the Saudis what they did with all that money. 
The first, a happy young type with his hair in Bedu 
ringlets, looked around with a crafty grin, leaned close 
and murmured, "I bury it." 

The other, asked about his new riches, assumed a 
persecuted look and said: "It is not enough. I need 
more." 

The Lebanese reeled away in astonishment. 

"But what is happening to these people? Not enough! 
How can he say such a thing?'* 

He got more of the same elsewhere. The answers were 
an unsettling revelation to me, too, as they were relayed 
through my visitors: "We want more pay; we want 
family houses; we want air-conditioning; we are un- 
happy; we are inferiors." 

Visiting Al Khobar, we met a young Arab engineer 
employed by a contractor on the construction of sev- 
eral blocks of new buildings. The journalists exchanged 
with him polite remarks that soon devolved into heated 
discussion. When we left, my charges were fuming. 
After they had cooled a little I asked what had been 
said, and one of them swore irritably. 

"He is a fool a dangerous fool." 

The other agreed. "I am an Arab," he said, "and a 
patriot. I have been in a French jail before my country 
became free. I want a free Arab world, and a strong one; 
and I know that many things must be changed before 
that can be. But what this man says, it is foolishness. He 
says the government here oppresses him, the Americans 
are exploiting him, everything is denied him. He hates, 
everything. Look at him! He has more now than he 
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ever had before; but he is unhappy. He wants to make 
trouble." 

"Is he a Communist?" 

"No . . ." He hesitated. "No, it is not Communism. 
Not yet . . ." 

They thanked me profusely as I took them to their 
departing plane; but they looked troubled as we shook 
hands. 

"We have been very happy to see what you are doing 
here. You have built many fine things, and you are try- 
ing very hard to help the people. But I do not think you 
understand very much what is happening. Perhaps you 
have brought them too much, all at once. They do not 
know what to do with it. The Koran does not help 
them, and the government does not help them, and the 
Americans do not know how. I do not know if there is 
really anything you could do. It is very sad." 

Coining from an Arab, that was cause for thought. I 
was soon given cause for more, by one of our outstand- 
ing Saudi employees. I was escorting an American re- 
porter this time. In the course of our travels we met a 
young man whom I will call Salah, who should have 
been the perfect Saudi to show off to a visiting scribe. 
Salah was a hothouse plant, a kid taken from the desert, 
raised and shaped by the company. Here was a chance 
to show what a benevolent American enterprise could do 
for these people. With Salah, I soon discovered, it had 
done a lot more than its well-intentioned theorists had 
bargained for. 

He took us to his room, gave us fruit juice and sat 
down to talk. We were promptly given a look into a pit 
of despair I hadn't imagined existed in the bright young 
kids running around camp, end products of the com- 
pany's training and welfare programs. Ever since child- 
hood Salah had been paid by the company, housed by 
it, fed by it, taught by it. Signing on as an office boy, 
he had since spent most of his time in classrooms. He 
had gone through every training program the company 
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offered, which necessarily included a fairly thorough 
elementary education as well as technical subjects. He 
had done so well that he was selected to go to the Uni- 
ted States for a year as one of the Saudis sent to teach 
Arabic at the Long Island training center for American 
recruits. 

His year in the States had been the high point of 
Salah's life, as attested by the boxes of snapshots he 
showed us. There were pictures of Salah with class 
groups of the Americans he had taught at the Long 
Island school, of him talking, laughing or playing ping- 
pong with them. There were pictures of Salah and his 
fellow instructors, atop Rockefeller Center, suspended 
over Niagara Falls, visiting auto and aircraft plants, 
dams and dairies. There were pictures of him in front 
of Independence Hall and the Capitol and the Lincoln 
Memorial subjects of which he knew a great deal, hav- 
ing delved into American history and civics with an 
interest that would have been considered abnormal in an 
American youth. Above all, brought out from hidden 
places about his room and person, there were pictures 
of his girl friend. 

She was the blond, cute daughter of a Long Island 
family who had entertained Salah a number of times 
during his stay at the school How this visiting by- 
product of Arabian oil must have struck the girl was not 
evident from the pictures. Salah fell somewhat short of 
the Valentino standard in hawk-eyed desert sheiks. His 
nose was too big for his thin, sallow face, and only a 
pair of big, hurt eyes peered out through his horn- 
rimmed spectacles. The girl's composure in the snapshots 
he treasured gave little indication that he had swept her 
off her feet; but of her effect on him there could be 
no doubt. He had simply come unstuck; and when he 
left, the blond American girl was, wittingly or not, 
the custodian of Salah's dreams. 

He made it painfully clear that she was the only 
dream he had left after a couple of years back in his 
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homeland. At the end of his year in the States, Salah had 
been flown home, a man of the world in a sharkskin suit 
with all excruciating accessories, with a pocket full of 
pictures and a head full of bright ideas. On his first trip 
through the camp gate, the khuwiyah thumped his bare 
head with a club and told him to get back into respect- 
able Saudi headgear "amir's orders." When he moped 
in his quarters at prayer time, a soldier marched in, 
booted him in the seat and told him to get out and pray. 
When he went to see his family, he found himself a 
stranger among them, and a suspect one at that. In 
Dhahran he was in little different case. Around camp 
during the day he bumped into American buddies from 
the training center, and they slapped him on the back 
and greeted him with a few remembered Arabic phrases 
he had taught them; but at five o'clock they separated. 
Salah lived in a different camp now, with the other 
Saudis. 

The company had been so busy training these bright 
young Arabs that it hadn't found time to worry about 
what jobs they might fit into. Embarrassed, it shuffled 
Salah around from one makeshift position into another. 
Bored, baffled and hurt, the white hope of the new 
Arabia, peering out resentfully under the embroidered 
skullcap of his race, retired to his room of a night 
to brood over his pictures; and presently he began to 
work out his own brand of enlightened self-interest. In 
this exercise he had the help of a dozen or so other 
young Saudis in like case, assisted by numbers of ama- 
teur thinkers among the foreign Arabs who shared their 
camp, known as the Intermediate Camp. 

The process was in an intermediate stage of develop- 
ment when my visitor and I talked to him. He made no 
bones about his feelings. He tore off his Arabic beanie 
and stamped on it. This was the symbol of his people 
and his faith; but to him it had become the symbol of 
backwardness, the badge of an inferior race. He hated 
the amir and the king who forced him to wear the de- 
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grading headgear. He was coming to hate his own peo- 
ple and their old ways and beliefs. He was coming, too, 
to hate the company, which had, after all, made of him 
the confused soul that he was. 

"But Salah," the correspondent protested, "there must 
be a fine future for you here. You could go a long way 
with the oil company; or you could go into the govern- 
ment. They must have a crying need for young men 
with your education and experience." 

"No. The government is for princes. And the com- 
pany is for Americans. Why not? They know how to do 
things. Please-I like Americans. I want to be like Amer- 
icans. But how can I learn enough, here? I am a Saudi 
I must dress like one, live like one. Here there are no 
colleges. Here you can learn only the Koran, and to 
obey the amir and the king." 

"Don't you believe in your religion any more?" 

"No yes I don't know. I don't care. It is for Bedu, 
for slaves. I have seen other things, other people. I have 
learned at least to read, and to think a little by myself. 
I am no longer a Saudi. But also I am nothing else." 

"Well, what is it you really warn?" 

"I want to go to America, to be an American, to 
marry such a girl and be happy. I would like to be an 
Arab, if an Arab could be free. But how could I bring 
such a wife here?" 

His question hung unanswered in embarrassed silence, 
and he gazed at us with moist eyes. 

"But it makes no difference. I can't go to America. I 
can only stay here; and here I must be a Bedu, a slave 
to Ibn Jiluwi. I wish myself dead." 

There were few then who knew of Salah, or worried 
overly much about him. But within a year all Arabia 
knew of him; and there were many who would heartily 
have endorsed his wish for his own death. Indeed, he 
came within an ace of achieving it. In the end, he didn't 
actually die; but he became a martyr nonetheless. 
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The next time I heard of Salah was on a fine Friday 
afternoon in October, when I stepped from the Venetian- 
blinded seclusion of our duplex to see several neighbors 
hurrying past with peculiarly taut faces. They headed 
for the edge of the ridge where the Senior Staff camp 
ended and stood looking down toward Saudi camp. 

"What's up?" I asked of a passer-by. 

"Riot at the police station." 

I trotted over to join the growing crowd at the top 
of the slope. We looked down into an empty world. The 
police station lay just out of sight around the corner of a 
^ebel. We could neither see nor hear any activity. Below 
us the Khobar road, normally full of bleating trucks 
and speeding taxis, lay bare and black in the sun. Be- 
yond, the rectangular blocks of Saudi camp, now offi- 
cially known as General Camp, lay as though asleep, 
streets deserted, minarets towering over silence. 

I asked what had happened, but no one seemed sure. 
Some said that a mob had tried to storm the police sta- 
tion, others that a group of prisoners had broken out of 
its jail, still others that a busload of American airmen 
had been beaten up by a mob. On reconnaissance, I 
found that the gate to our camp was closed; and parked 
by the Stag Club was a blue U.S. Air Force bus with 
windows broken out and dents in its sides. Returning 
home at dusk, I again peered over our camp fence into 
a silent and secretive Saudi camp, and felt a sudden sense 
of isolation. 

The isolated feeling intensified on the f ollowing morn- 
ing, start of a new work week The entire Saudi labor 
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force stayed out. Americans went to work as usual and 
gave the Kremlin, at least, a deceptive semblance of 
normality; but there was a strange absence of the usual 
shuffle and slap of Arab sandals. Nosing through various 
offices, I eventually managed to get, with some difficulty, 
a line on the events that had led to the strike. 

All that summer there had been something in the 
wind besides the usual sand. Reports trickled in from 
all camps of a new truculence among Saudi employees, 
of anonymous manifestoes and strike calls being circu- 
lated in the Saudi camps, of sudden demonstrations and 
walkouts at individual job sites. Then, finally, a group 
composed of Salah and eleven other young Saudis, all 
graduates of Aramco training and travel, openly came 
forward with a petition, actually a long list of demands 
ranging from pay increases to ice water. This they pre- 
sented to the company, with a copy to the government, 
representing themselves as spokesmen for the bulk of 
Saudi employees. 

They placed the company in a singularly awkward 
position. While it had a complicated machinery for 
dealing with the complaints of individual employees, it 
had none at all for handling group petitions or mss pro- 
tests. It was at last becoming aware of widespread dis- 
content among Saudi workers; but those workers had 
no officially organized body through which they could 
speak, and if the company once allowed itself to be put 
in the position of negotiating formally with a self-ap- 
pointed group, it would then be wide open to constant 
pestering by similar committees, to the point where any 
disgruntled workman with a pencil stub could force 
it into negotiations over any list of demands he cared to 
think up. That is, in fact, just what has happened since. 

Nevertheless, the general mood of unrest was suffi- 
cient to demand some sort of discussion which brought 
Aramco to the other end of a double difficulty, because 
any form of labor organization was strictly illegal in 
Saudi Arabia. The king considered a labor union about 
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as desirable as a branch of the United Jewish Appeal. 
The government tolerated no organized bodies in the 
kingdom except itself and certain semiofficial religious 
groups. If the company agreed to negotiate with the 
self-styled Strike Committee, which was threatening it 
with a general strike, it would place itself in the posi- 
tion of dealing openly with an illegal body. Here was a 
fine example of that exotic beast, the long-horned 
dilemma. 

The company stalled by entering into informal dis- 
cussions with the committee, treating its demands as 
"suggestions" for objective consideration. It proved to be 
a noisy process, with fancy polemics by Salah and his 
friends. Nothing could be agreed, however, without 
word from Riyadh, where the manifesto had caused 
quite a stir. Feudal governments are not nsed to read- 
ing bluntly worded documents, particularly in Arabia, 
where business letters, news stories and even insults are 
customarily couched in poetic terms of endearment. 

The old king, Ibn Saud, long ailing and now con- 
fronted with a challenge unheard of in his long career, 
tossed the problem to his eldest son Saud, the big, 
awkward, bespectacled heir who was to inherit all his 
problems sooner than anyone knew. The Crown Prince 
in turn appointed a Royal Commission, which he sent 
off to Dhahran to study the Strike Committee's demands 
and to recommend any measures that the oil company 
should be advised to take. 

The Royal Commission began its hearings with the 
Aramco side, finding out what the workers' conditions 
actually were and why the company thought they should 
be or remain so. In this Aramco's pleaders had no easy 
presentation to make, for, little as the officials might have 
cared for the Saudi oil workers as a class-a new^and dis- 
turbing class-they cared a great deal for them as Saudis. 
It was readily admitted, even by the workers them- 
selves, that American experts were essential to the in- 
dustry, and that to lure Americans to Arabia they had 
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to be offered incentive pay and special living conditions. 
But nationalism and racial pride, as much a force among 
officials as among laborers, made that theory less tenable 
in practice. The differences, when applied, were often 
too glaring; and too often, when defended in detail, 
they seemed to imply that Saudis as a group were back- 
ward or inferior. Everyone was, after all, working in 
the same industry and the oil came originally from 
Saudi soil. 

The company men found themselves fighting some- 
thing of a defensive battle before the commission. Its 
members were sympathetic toward the company's atti- 
tude, but it was evident that they were in a mood to 
recommend at least some changes in the Saudi workers' 
conditions. It was in this mood that they called in the 
Strike Committee itself to present its case. The result 
was a head-on, all-Saudi collision that shook the king- 
dom to its foundations, which proved less solid than many 
had thought. 

Having stymied the company and forced the govern- 
ment to treat with them, the twelve young labor heroes 
were riding high, and they had no intention of being 
fobbed off with a few token concessions. They were 
out for all or nothing. They got both, although in re- 
verse order. A labor group organized in defiance of the 
law, they marched before the Royal Commission and 
promptly began to shout at its august members just as 
they had at the Americans before. 

The commissioners were shocked to their toenails. 
Outraged, they ordered the whole group arrested forth- 
with. Salah and his buddies were thrown into the jail at 
the Dhahran police station; and the reaction began to 
build swiftly in the Saudi camps. Whether or not the 
Strike Committee had commanded an organized follow- 
ing before, it now acquired overnight a massive and uni- 
fied force of supporters. Instead of a vague discontent, 
Saudi labor now had a specific cause, and a ready-made 
set of martyrs. 
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The following day was a Friday, and the workers 
therefore off duty. In Dhahran a group of supporters 
rallied around the jail to demand the release of the 
committee. The police told them to go home, and ap- 
plied a little pressure when they declined to do so. That 
brought an answering shower of rocks, and the riot 
was on. The ground offered endless ammunition and 
the proceedings got very brisk, spilling out across the 
adjoining road just as the U.S.A.F. bus happened along 
with its usual cargo of airmen headed for the oil camp 
on pass. As the largest and most satisfying target avail- 
able, it was treated to several volleys of rocks, although 
its occupants were not hauled out and beaten as alleged 
by some of the rumors in camp. It finally made its way 
through the fray and took shelter in the Senior Staff 
camp. The rioters were eventually dispersed, and the 
Strike Committee removed to more secure confinement 
in Hofuf. An ominous quiet settled over the camps as 
the word spread: "Strike." 

It was an uneasy moment for the American com- 
munity. This open conflict was none of the company's 
making, nor were Americans involved except as acci- 
dental passers-by; but there was no knowing in what 
way or degree the reaction might turn against us as 
being, simply, foreigners. The gate to our camp was 
closed, but that was a figurative term, since it consisted 
only of a shack in the middle of a broad double road- 
way. 

The only thing that came through it that night, how- 
ever, was a convoy from the air base, under Saudi mili- 
tary escort, come to retrieve their bus and its stranded 
airmen. Next day there was a small affray at the Ras 
Tanura gate and company buses were stoned in some 
of the villages to which they had gone as usual to pick 
up weekending employees; but otherwise things were 
quiet. Palestinians and Pakistanis who filtered up from 
the Intermediate and General Camps reported small 
groups of Saudis blocking the main paths; but their 
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abuse was generally verbal and confined in most cases 
to their own nationals. This was evidently considered 
a strictly Saudi affair; and the strike was soon total 
where Saudis were concerned. 

Through special shifts, curtailment of some work and 
use of volunteer labor in the dining halls, life in the 
Senior Staff camps was kept almost normal, and oil opera- 
tions continued without losing a drop. No effort was 
made to cut off our supplies, no installations were sabo- 
taged, and no pronounced animosity was shown toward 
Americans who ventured outside. Aramco had become 
the bologna in the sandwich. The strike was now openly 
in defiance of the government; and we waited tensely to 
see what the heir apparent to the throne of Arabia would 
do about it. 

His reaction was prompt and threatening. Troops 
poured in by air and road from the interior, and the 
order came down from the Crown Prince to the strikers: 
go back to work, or else. Nothing happened. There were 
more troop movements, and the betting on the hill was 
about even that the strike would collapse peaceably on 
the morrow, or that the troops would pitch into the 
strikers with bayonets. 

Both predictions fell wide. No strikers returned to 
work, and no masses of soldiery descended on their 
camps. It looked, in fact, as though the armed forces 
were by no means of one mind in their attitude toward 
the strikers. Some of the imported troops made half- 
hearted efforts to enforce the C.P.'s orders, sending de- 
tachments through the barracks to chase men back to 
work. The men so urged went to other barracks and 
sat down again. The local police, meanwhile, often seemed 
openly in sympathy with the strikers, in some cases to 
the point of abusing Palestinian refugee employees who 
kept on reporting for work in the belief that this was 
none of their dispute. 

The police attitude was a real surprise, for they were 
Ibn JiluwFs forces, who should have made the world's 
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best goon squad. Mercifully, the strike had occurred 
while the amir was abroad. Had he been present, the 
course of events might well have been very different. He 
was not one to tolerate any such challenge to his own 
or his master's authority, as he was to demonstrate clearly 
on later occasions. 

The situation soon reached a stand-off. More back-to- 
work orders came through. The strikers made no move. 
The soldiers did likewise. The strike followed its course 
in an atmosphere of tense calm. At the end of its second 
week a payday came along, and so did most of the 
strikers. The rest came back during the third week, thus 
evading the rule that anyone absent without leave for 
three consecutive weeks was automatically dropped from 
the pay roll. 

There was a certain amount of weak chortling that 
they had given in without gaining their demands; but 
that was obviously a false interpretation. The strikers 
had neither given in nor abandoned their demands. They 
had returned to work when it suited them to do so, after 
achieving perhaps more than they had set out to do. 
They had defied the government, and the government had 
avoided the challenge. Belief in the king's despotic 
power was seriously weakened. As for the company, it 
had lost most of its control over its own labor affairs, 
and was even then working out with the Royal Com- 
mission a series of concessions to its employees' demands. 

All strikers except the actual members of the Strike 
Committee returned to work without any loss of rights. 
As for Salah and his comrades, they were still in jail. 
Under the old order, they should have received, at the 
least, public beatings for such open defiance of the king. 
As it was, they were "exiled" to their native villages for 
ten years, with orders to the headmen to make sure they 
got into no further political mischief. Two years later, 
several were back in Aramco's bosom with royal orders 
that they were to be reinstated in suitable jobs. A year 
after that, Ras Tanura was still juggling one who didn't 
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feel that he had yet been offered a position commen- 
surate with Ms talents. 

With the strike ended we settled down, a little nerv- 
ously at first, to readjust. The Saudis returned cheerfully 
to their jobs, the same old greetings were exchanged, 
personal relations resumed on the usual friendly foot- 
ing. There were Americans, of course, who saw the 
strike as the first symptom of approaching civil strife 
and anti-foreign extremism, only staved off by Ibn 
Saud's protecting authority. If the old king ever died, 
they prophesied, we would really be in for it. The tribes 
would rise, the army revolt, the princes plunge into a 
bloody struggle for power. Riot and rapine would sweep 
the land, starting with Dhahran. These happy prophets 
soon had their forecasts put to the test. The strike had 
hardly ended when, on November 9, 1953, Ibn Saud 
died. 

The predicted anarchy failed to erupt. The machinery 
of rule changed hands with amazing smoothness. Crown 
Prince Saud was immediately hailed as the new king. In 
attendance on his father's body, he repaired to Jidda 
to meet a host of his brothers and supposed rivals, 
gathered to mourn their potent parent and to swear fealty 
to his chosen heir. That done, he flew on to Riyadh, 
already the acknowledged ruler of a nation that was still 
stunned by the death of its first monarch. 

It was impossible, in Ibn Saud's native setting, not to 
take thoughtful note of the passing of such a man. What- 
ever else one might think of him, there was no denying 
that he had been a forceful and unique character, both 
on the national and international scenes. Whatever his 
methods, his achievements were prodigious, won against 
fantastic odds by the exercise of a legendary bravery 
and determination. His shirt-tail armies had swept the 
land with blood and fire but in the end he had brought 
a rule of hitherto unknown peace, and the beginnings 
of progress, to an Arabia united for the first time in a 
thousand years. By cunning, force and sheer weight of 
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personality he had reshaped his turbulent kingdom, tem- 
pered the harsh Wahabi doctrine and introduced the 
first modern improvements to its grim life. 

A few Bedu and romantic foreigners might bewail the 
passing with the new day of the simple, noble traditions 
of the old-time tribes; but perpetual hunger, war and 
ignorance are too high a price for even the noblest life 
and in any case the country could not long have re- 
mained untouched by outside forces. It was better that 
Arabia should face the stormy modern world as a single 
nation, guided by some remnant of its ancient faith and 
tradition, than be broken up and debauched by petty 
sheiks and amirs played off against each other by foreign 
interests. Ibn Saud lived to see, in the last days of his life, 
the rise of a new force in his kingdom, born of the same 
oil that made him rich, a force that threatened the author- 
ity, and perhaps the survival, of his royal house; but per- 
haps he did not see, or regret, its implications. For his 
part, according to his lights, he had done his rugged best 
for the country. 

Now he was dead; and with the giant gone, there were 
many who turned doubtfully to examine the visible 
qualities of his successor. Saud showed little of his 
sire's imposing personality, his keen mind and massive 
authority. Despite his six feet and four inches of height, 
he was not an overly impressive figure. He looked awk- 
ward and uncertain, neither at home nor happy in the 
center of the stage. His first attempts at a Happy War- 
rior smile produced more of a nervous leer. But he got 
better at it as time went on. He got better at a lot of 
things. 

Popular speculation had construed two main fraternal 
threats to Saud's peaceful accession. Of the first, Muham- 
mad, supposedly the darling of the tribes, nothing was 
heard at the crucial time. The second and more redoubt- 
able was Faisal, second eldest living son, long-time For- 
eign Minister and Viceroy of the Hejaz. In the eyes of 
many foreign observers, Faisal's wide travel aod ex- 
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perience abroad seemed to have given him more natural 
dignity, drive and social grace than could at first be de- 
tected in his gangling brother, and some inferred a more 
extensive mental capacity too. 

The suspicious motives imputed to him by his detractors 
were not discouraged by Faisal's most conspicuous handi- 
cap, his features, which in photographs fall into the ex- 
pression of a stereotyped villain from old-time movies* 
But when the moment came he slipped with apparent 
grace and good will into the role of Crown Prince, which 
was not out of keeping with Arab tradition, long ac- 
customed to inheritance by brothers. He retained his 
Foreign Ministry and also became President of a new 
Council of Ministers. Tireless rumor still usually links 
his name with the least hint of disturbance or unrest in 
Arabia, but no one has ever proved a connection. 

The new King Saud, having obtained the royal clan's 
public acquiescence in his succession, flew on to his 
capital to get the government and the desert heartland 
of his realm lined up behind him. Then, with the new 
year, he set off on a long swing around his political 
fences. First stop, naturally enough, was Dhahran, to 
which he brought a package deal with which he hoped 
to settle the workers' unrest. 

This was his last stay inside our camp, which had all 
it could do to handle the influx of an entourage newly 
swollen in proportion to Saud's new status. Once again 
every available space was commandeered, again the 
streets were lined with flags and decorations, tents and 
bleachers. An open-air garage was established next to the 
company president's house, with service tents and grease 
pits, into one of which a narrow-gauge jeep promptly 
fell. The president himself was routed out one midnight 
to fix the plumbing in a nearby barasti occupied by royal 
retainers. Soldiers, khuwiyah and coflfee-pourers swarmed 
around the Executive House, along with a startling new 
bagpipe band. Ceremonial teas, receptions, ribbon-cut- 
tings and roast-camel banquets passed in dizzy succession; 
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and on the last day of the visit workers streaming through 
Dhahran's gate at five P.M. were halted while a royal 
minion read out a royal decree announcing the terms of 
the king's strike settlement. 

It was quite a list of concessions. All Saudi employees 
were to receive automatic pay increases of from twelve 
to twenty percent. Job requirements were to be made 
easier for Saudis. Housing for Saudis was to be improved. 
Vacations for Saudis were doubled. The company was 
to pay twenty percent of the cost of family houses built 
for Saudi employees under its creaky home-loan pro- 
gram. Company schools were to be expanded, and the 
company was also to build and maintain ten schools in 
nearby towns for the sons of Saudi employees (but the 
curriculum was to be set by the government). Other 
benefits ranged from subsidized food and half-price 
clothing to 550 new water coolers for Saudi quarters. And 
new systems were established for handling employee 
grievances. 

The workers listened quietly and went home without 
overt demonstrations of enthusiasm. The king and his 
party left on a royal progress across northern Arabia. 
Dhahran settled into an exhausted calm while the com- 
pany examined its new position. 

It was not a very comfortable one. The king's strike 
settlement had tended to show Aramco as the villain in 
the case; and it was clear that much of the company's 
labor policy was henceforth to be dictated by the govern- 
ment. Behind him the king left not only a revised sys- 
tem of government Labor Offices but a permanent Royal 
Commission, both designed to keep a sharp eye on the 
handling of Saudi employees 7 complaints-and on the 
moods and behavior of the employees themselves. 

The two labor-control bodies, often overlapping and 
confusing each other's efforts, only encouraged the 
growth of a class of professional plaintiffs. Far from still- 
ing unrest in subsequent years, the new system brought 
forth more of it, both individual and collective. Local 
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strikes and stoppages became increasingly frequent, and 
their organizers stood up more openly to harangue the 
demonstrators even as others were trying to calm them. 
There was a newly truculent attitude toward foreign 
supervisors and a marked increase in "personal abuse" 
charges against them, many of them obvious frame-ups. 

Aramco had lost, too, some of the aloofness from 
Saudi politics that its policy of noninterference should 
have gained for it. Through the strike, the king had to 
some extent made the oil industry his personal property, 
if it wasn't already. By means of his intercession, coupled 
with Aramco's passive role and its silent acquiescence 
in his settlement, he had publicly identified the company 
with the royal family in what began to look like the 
makings of a fine internal struggle thus multiplying its 
chances of going down with the House of Saud in case 
of any violent upheaval. 

The workers were well aware that the king, who 
denied them the right to organize, likewise permitted 
the company little autonomy in the handling of its own 
disputes; so they used Aramco as a convenient tail by 
which to swing the government. With its hands offi- 
cially tied, and no legal labor body with which to deal, 
the company lay powerless in the middle; and, with its 
employee relations under the king's direct control, it 
had little chance of proving any sincere interest in the 
average Saudi's welfare. 

The employees themselves were pretty much left to 
drift, unorganized, unhappy and wide open to any self- 
appointed, or foreign-appointed, agitator. In my own ex- 
perience, at least, I found little conscious animosity 
toward Americans, as such. So far as I could see, what 
was often taken for anti-Americanism could have been 
better described as want-to-be-Americanistn. That in- 
stinctive desire to have what the foreigners had was a 
potent force, and it seems likely to me that within the 
next decade or so Aramco will have substantially equal 
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facilities for all employees or be under new manage- 
ment. 

That assumes no major upheaval in the meantime per- 
haps a rather shaky assumption at present. Nor does it 
take into account the even more potent desire among 
Saudi employees for forms of political, intellectual and 
even religious freedom that seem like shocking heresies 
to the old, entrenched amirs and religious elders. There 
are explosive forces at work in the Saudi camps, and 
many people, inside and outside the country, who would 
be happy to exploit them. 

Aramco's labor force, although but a fraction of 
Arabia's population, is fast becoming the most potent 
and cohesive single force in a country where once- 
supreme tribal power has been dissipated, the ruling 
caste remains a tight, if uncertain, clique, and the new 
army is an unknown quantity. The oil workers as a 
group are the most modernized of Saudis in outlook, 
have the highest average of education and certainly of 
technical knowledge, and come closest to thinking as a 
group. They are concentrated in one area, they share 
a growing disenchantment with things as they are, and 
they hold the power to shut off overnight what amounts 
to the country's blood stream the flow of oil. 

The government, caught unawares by the swift growth 
of this strange and threatening new class, has found no 
effective way of dealing with it. Its labor policy vacil- 
lates between a fawning concern for the workers and 
direct, even brutal, repression. As every country seems 
to have to learn the hard way, repression is seldom the 
best way of handling a labor movement. There are signs 
that King Saud understands that, but little evidence that 
he has yet figured out what to do about it. 

It has become a matter of some urgency, both for the 
government and the company, that some formula be 
found that will offer a means of letting off the dangerous 
head of steam now building up among the oil workers. 
If allowed to build up indefinitely, that pressure may 
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eventually generate an explosion that could topple the 
present government; and Aramco might well be dis- 
possessed in the process. That would be not only a sad 
end to a brave experiment, but a sad day for Arabk 
itself as the Iranians discovered before them, when they 
shut off their own oil, which was their national wealth. 



19: King's Road 



With the strike officially, if not actually, settled and the 
new king a proved success at succession, our life relaxed 
into near-normal routine. In a quiet accentuated by 
Prohibition, the days ran into weeks and the weeks into 
months, until one day I realized with a shock that I had 
spent almost five years of my life with the oil company 
and nearly seven altogether in Saudi Arabia. I seemed 
scarcely to have noticed their passage in that quiet, con- 
stricted, almost effortless existence. 

Yet our life had not been without its excitements, nor 
the desert world around us without its changes in the 
early reign of King Saud I. The king was changing with 
it, too, and almost gracefully at that. If he lacked some 
of his father's iron will and ponderous majesty, the new 
monarch displayed a certain astute understanding of 
the strengths and weaknesses of his position and the 
best ways of exploiting each. 

Unable to rule his scattered subjects with confidence 
by remote control, he took himself to the people, build- 
ing up personal loyalty, selling himself as the symbol 
of a new nationalism. From the moment of his acces- 
sion, Saud became as tireless a junketing campaigner 
as any American politician. A special air-conditioned 
trailer was built for him, with tinted observation win- 
dows in the stern and a separate rolling lavatory. In this 
he jounced across the desert on annual swings that took 
him into the farthest corners of his kingdom. Accom- 
panied by a roaring armada of cars and trucks full of 
soldiers, supplies and hangers-on, he swung from town 
to town and tribe to tribe throughout his domain. These 
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jaunts served, perhaps, a double purpose. The descent 
of this mechanized locust horde not only gave the people 
a chance to feast and look at their king, but left them 
so stripped of supplies that they couldn't have revolted 
if they wanted to. 

Nor did Saud confine himself as his father had to the 
sanctified limits of his own soil The sight of unveiled 
women, which had deterred his sire from travel abroad, 
held no such terrors for the new king. He was soon 
making a series of state visits to other countries, strew- 
ing amity and largesse across other Arab states, Iran, 
Pakistan, India, North Africa, Spain and even the United 
States, Whether or not he was conscious, as Gamal Ab- 
del Nasser was, of a role wandering the Arab world in 
search of an actor, and wanted to try out for the part, 
he was certainly becoming aware that Arabia's historic 
defenses of sea and desert could no longer insulate it 
from the explosive new forces running loose in neigh- 
boring countries, and that a little good will abroad might 
some day come in very handy. 

On the home front, too, he could evidently see the 
need for adjusting to the times. While he remained a 
firm believer in the rights of royalty and his own abso- 
lute authority, he could see too that certain limitations 
and concessions were necessary in the new day. The 
most conspicuous need for limitation was on the royal 
family itself. With his own two dozen male progeny 
newly added to his father's bountiful brood as royal 
princes, and all the adult members breeding enthusiasti- 
cally, the family was rapidly getting out of hand. If left 
unchecked in its self-multiplying, free-spending activities, 
the mushrooming royalty could soon break the country 
and its king. 

Not much could be done, perhaps, about their pro- 
creation; but something could be done about their recre- 
ation. With no little courage, the king imposed a system 
of salaries and allowances on his personal tribe. The 
older and more influential princes no doubt still draw 
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munificent, and unpublished, sums from the national 
treasury. Lesser princes are reportedly allowed about 
$30,000 a year, plus expenses, which probably run to 
considerable amounts. As for ordinary fringe royalty 
like cousins, old queens, and so forth, they seem to be 
finding things pretty tight. 

Even with such economies, and a generally rising oil 
income, the king and his government are chronically 
short of money. Offhand, like everyone else, I used to 
think that slightly ridiculous, considering that in 1955 
the Saudi government's revenues from oil ran to $270,- 
000,000 (profits in '56 and '57 were affected by the Suez 
shutdown). On the other hand, that represented over 
ninety percent of the total government income, in a 
nation better than a quarter the size of the entire United 
States and with a population of between five and six mil- 
lion (to use a popular guess). That meant that the Saudi 
government was working with less than one-half of 
one percent of the annual income enjoyed by the United 
States government, which spends its funds on a nation 
already highly developed. On second thought, perhaps it 
was a little unfair to expect the desert kingdom, starting 
from scratch with such relatively small sums, to bust out 
overnight in a rash of new schools, hospitals, model farms, 
dams and other public works quite apart from its notable 
lack of rivers to dam or soil to conserve and a shortage 
of places worth building roads to. 

Still, $270,000,000 is a lot of money, especially in the 
Middle East. Trying to trace its disposal with any ac- 
curacy proved to be beyond my meager sources of in- 
formation. A budget was published in 1954, but it was 
less than informative. The figures seemed dubious at 
best, and in any case the largest item was earmarked 
simply for "special purposes." Some of those unspecified 
purposes may well have been laudable ones; but the 
nature of others became painfully evident in the form 
of well-financed riots and sponsored press campaigns 
that tore Jordan loose from Britain and wrecked several 
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U.S. information offices and relief projects in the bar- 
gain. There was an Egyptian in that woodpile. 

Nevertheless, in the kingdom itself the first years of 
Sand's reign brought forth the first visible evidences- 
apart from the SAG Railroad-of major public works 
programs. They were not, initially, overwhelming-a 
few paved roads to holy places, a couple of piers, a big 
military base near Al Kharj, a powder factory (the ided 
enterprise for Muslim fatalists) and a plan to extend the 
railway clear across the country. But the official papers 
became full of invitations to bid on the construction of 
new projects, and several important ministries began to 
give evidence of effective planning. Water supply and 
irrigation projects, some assisted by Aramco, enjoyed a 
natural priority; and in some cases they promise suc- 
cesses that will be of major import to the country's fu- 
ture. 

The most showy public works were the hundreds of 
new buildings that sprang up, mainly in Jidda and Riyadh, 
but some also in the smaller towns. They were often of 
reprehensible design, but of undeniable size and pre- 
sumably good use. Apart from government office build- 
ings, military barracks and pilgrim shelters, most were 
schools and hospitals. Their exact number was difficult 
to determine, since the ministries concerned had a ten- 
dency to include planned work in their statements of 
accomplishments. By mid-1956, with hundreds visibly 
started, the best estimate was about three dozen new 
schools and perhaps a dozen hospitals already standing. 

Unfortunately, standing was all too often just what 
they were doing, due to a lack of trained personnel to 
run them. This was, and remains, particularly in the 
case of hospitals, a tough problem which only time, edu- 
cation and a lot more money can solve altogether; but 
the plants are being built and put into operation, if only 
haltingly, with such imported personnel as can be ob- 
tained. The new medical facilities even include a mater- 
nity hospital in Riyadh, a shattering innovation in the 
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land of the veil. Private building, too, is booming, some- 
times out-pacing government activity. It runs, of course, 
more to commercial and industrial premises or apart- 
ments and other rental properties; but there are also 
some private clinics, utility companies and other en- 
deavors of more widespread benefit. 

On the other side of the ledger, the king has carried 
on with a will the trend to better, or at least gaudier, 
palaces. His first effort, a neon-encrusted monstrosity 
In Jidda, cost an estimated $25,000,000, assuming it has 
been paid for. Next he grew weary of his former main 
palace in Riyadh and had it knocked flat, ordering in 
its stead a mile-square complex of courts and harems 
scheduled to drain off another $50,000,000. Another 
such snug retreat was ordered for Dammam. That sort 
of thing doesn't make for balanced budgets. 

But my own guess would be that, given time and suf- 
ficient oil revenues, the new king would if left to him- 
self leave behind him more schools and hospitals than 
palaces (some of his second-hand palaces have, in fact, 
already been converted to schools). He has a genuine, 
if sometimes confused, interest in progress. He has, in 
fact, a vested interest in it, if only because the temper of 
his people is changing and demanding more public 
returns from all that money. Self-preservation, if nothing 
else, dictates a liberalized rule and enlightened internal 
policy. But in this, as in most things, he finds himself in 
a delicate position, for the rough path of Saudi progress 
winds between two potent and conflicting forces. 

On one hand the lanky monarch faces an impatient 
and increasingly materialistic younger generation. On the 
other he is confronted with the old, deeply entrenched 
conservatism of the Wahabis, the spiritual heirs of the 
Ikhwan, who see in all this newfangled progress, this 
rising industrial class with its dangerous ideas, a serious 
threat to their own death-grip on the minds and souls of 
the people. Early in the new king's reign it became clear 
that the idama, the council of religious elders, were try- 
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ing for a comeback. The old king had been strong enough 
to smash the Ikhwan when they grew too troublesome, 
and smart enough to get around the ulama, even while 
treating them with elaborate respect; but his son was 
more pliable, and far from being so firmly established that 
he could afford to ignore or offend them. The elders 
got a firm grip on Saud's ear and their effect was soon 
seen in a series of restrictive decrees, in large sums of 
money spent on religious buildings and "good works," 
and in a resurgence of the religious committees. 

Known officially as Committees for Public Morality, 
these bodies were let loose on the land armed with a new 
royal mandate and a renewed zeal. Their aim, as de- 
scribed in a Mecca paper by their national head, was 
"to guide and direct die people toward what is best 
for them both in this world and in the hereafter." Their 
task, he pointed out, was "not an easy one, in view of 
the many enticements of modern civilization and the 
temptations deriving from foreign cultures which lead 
to demoralization and corruption." 

Like most such bodies, these lofty snoopers made 
their chief concern "the apprehension of persons whose 
morality is suspect." They pursued their objective with 
enthusiasm and a signal disregard for such civilized 
frills as legal authority, search warrants or the right of 
privacy. Any Saudi was subject to being broken in on 
at any time in his own home by the virtue vultures. If 
detected in, or even suspected of, moral turpitude he 
was jailed and beaten, or worse. If they couldn't pin 
anything on him, they were just as apt to crack his head 
anyhow, just to encourage him in the ways of right- 
eousness. The sins they sought ranged through the whole 
list of human frailties, from adultery to muskx Phono- 
graphs, for instance, were often dragged into public 
squares and formally beaten to death. Radios, however, 
were exempt from capital punishment because they were 
used to bring in readings from the Koran and the Com- 
mittees' own messagesor so it was assumed. A dire 
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fate must certainly have befallen any caught receiving 
American broadcasts of Elvis the Pelvis. 

The Dhahran area, one of the most promising sink- 
holes of iniquity in the kingdom, was patrolled by a 
zealous group led by an attractive type known as "Sheik 
No-Nose." His vigilantes handed out fractured skulls 
in several of the other camps, and No-Nose would un- 
doubtedly have liked to give the American communities 
the benefit of his attentions; but that was a sticky wicket. 
The elimination of all foreigners who engaged in sinful 
pursuits would have shut down oil production overnight, 
thus cutting off the revenue from which the Committees 
derived their funds just like everyone else. 

The shocking clothes and conduct of our American 
women must have maddened the misogynistic puritans; 
but the only way they could discover to get at the infidel 
ladies was through a royal order forbidding American 
women to drive cars. This so infuriated our woman- 
hood that when the king next came visiting to discuss 
urgent affairs they forced management to make the sub- 
ject of women drivers one of the first items on the 
agenda* It was, as a matter of fact, the only one on 
which the company got a favorable reply. 

The effects of the ultima's influence could be seen in 
many government actions. Several new papers and mag- 
azines that had sprung up in the supposedly favorable 
climate of the new reign were abruptly banned for 
printing pictures of peoplea return to the strict early- 
Muslim rule against imageryand our own Arabic 
monthly, which relied heavily on glossy pictures, was 
soon suppressed as well. One of their major triumphs 
was an edict that must have been heartily endorsed by 
the king, after his experiences with our Strike Com- 
mittee. In April, 1955, the official Mecca papers pub- 
lished a royal decree in which the king noted that "the 
travel abroad of our younger generation, ostensibly for 
study, is resulting in lowering their moral and religious 
standards." He therefore expressed his wish, "out of 
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sincere concern for their health and moral welfare, that 
no Saudi students be allowed to remain in foreign ele- 
mentary and secondary schools." Anyone ignoring this 
ruling, he added, must be prepared to renounce Saudi 
nationality. 

^ Education abroad, he claimed, was no longer necessary 
since adequate schools were now available at home, a 
statement that stretched the facts considerably. (He ad- 
mitted, however, that Arabia did not yet have a uni- 
versity; so qualified students could still be enrolled in 
foreign colleges after being "subjected to close scru- 
tiny.") Education was to be free to all, except, of course, 
girls. Educating women is illegal in Saudi Arabia, al- 
though I did know of one school for females that 
opperated unofficially but without interference, being at- 
tended by the daughters of several fairly weighty 
officials. 

The decree did admit to one slight oversight, in that 
it contained an order to the Minister of Education to 
contract the services of sufficient teachers. That put the 
Minister up a stump. It is much easier to build a school 
than the teachers for it. But the solution was not far to 
seek This situation was made to order for Egypt's new 
imperialists, who have long made a specialty of gaining 
control of their neighbors' school systems. Teachers ap- 
pointed by Nasser's Revolutionary Command Council 
made, possibly, less than ideal vehicles for the purposes 
the ulama and king had in mind in trying to shelter 
their youth from dangerous ideas; but the educational 
system was soon in a firm Egyptian grasp, while at the 
same time Egyptian officers and advisers were moving 
into the army and other key ministries, and Egyptian 
propaganda flooding the country. 

All this served to accelerate tendencies to radical 
thought and to goad a latent unrest akeady exacerbated 
by reactionary measures. As usual, it was hard for an 
American to gauge the extent of Saudi disquiet or to 
check all the rumors of hidden disturbances. By 1955, 
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however, signs were breaking through to the surface. 
Local officials took to disappearing suddenly, and rumors 
would presently float in of plots and revolts nipped in 
the bud. An increasing suspicion of foreigners became 
evident, and particularly of our bedeviled Palestinian 
employees. 

The company at one time employed close to a thou- 
sand Arab refugees from Palestine, hired to help alleviate 
the frightful refugee problem. The Saudi government 
encouraged this as a noble gesture; but in practice the 
refugees usually found a cool reception in Arabia. The 
Saudis regarded them as overeducated city slickers, while 
the Palestinians themselves saw their Saudi cousins as a 
bunch of backward rubes imbued with an overdone 
fanaticism and a loud but insincere concern for the cause 
of their Palestinian "brothers." Homeless and unhappy, 
they remained a separate group among the other Arab 
employees. As such, they were often viewed with sus- 
picion, and local officials found them useful whipping 
boys whenever political troubles arose. 

Finally, a hundred of these refugees were bagged in a 
midnight roundup by the local cops and deported, with- 
out trial of course, as being members of a pan-Arab 
political movement known as the P.P.S., which was un- 
popular with several Arab governments because it ad- 
vocated abolition of their frontiers. Another batch of 
Palestinians was later expelled on the grounds that they 
were Communists. In most cases there was little, if any, 
evidence to support the charges; but men without a 
country made convenient scapegoats for nervous of- 
ficials. 

Such measures could only be construed as symptoms 
of a growing uncertainty in the king himself. This sense 
of insecurity and distrust of those around him presently 
led to what looked like a revival of the Ikhwan, the 
brotherhood of fanatical tribesmen who had been the 
shock troops of Wahabism in Ibn Saud's early days. 
Driving out the Ras Tanura road one day, I found a large 
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encampment of such troops, turbaned, long-haired Bedu 
irregulars who carried rifles wherever they went and 
wore daggers stuck in their cartridge belts. They looked 
better organized and-I hoped-better disciplined than the 
original Ikhwan, but their spiritual kinship seemed plain, 
though they now went under the name of mujahiddin 
(fighters for Allah). 

Equally plain was the implication that the king put 
more trust in his private corps of rural irregulars than 
he did in the vaunted new national army and that he 
didn't propose to take much more back talk around 
that area. Two sizable encampments of mujahiddin set- 
tled in our neighborhood, one on each of the main roads, 
close enough to be handy to the towns in case of trouble 
but far enough out so they wouldn't get too chummy 
with the locals. They weren't very popular with our oil 
dispatchers, either, due to their habit of driving trucks 
over,^ or building fires under, the high-pressure oil lines 
running past their camps. 

King Saud's new troubles were not confined to his 
home grounds. His foreign affairs, too, were growing 
more complicated; but in some instances they served a 
useful purpose in diverting attention from internal dis- 
sensions. Like many a ruler before him, Saud could see 
the advantages of fostering a spirit of ardent nationalism 
and using it to channel popular anger outward instead 
of inward. And in that respect nothing could have served 
his purpose better than the Buraimi dispute. 

Buraimi is a remote oasis that appears on the map, if 
at all, as a flyspeck in the far southeastern corner of the 
Arabian peninsula, on the desert side of the barren, jagged 
Oman Mountains. Somewhere through its vicinity within 
a few hundred miles, say run the vague border lines 
between the Saudi kingdom and the series of British- 
controlled sultanates and sheikdoms that line almost 
the entire eastern and southern coasts of the peninsula. 
No one had ever bothered to survey those boundaries. 
During the first two decades of Saudi Arabia's existence, 
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hazy claims were put forward by everyone concerned; 
but since the whole border area consisted entirely of bare 
rock and sand, no one worried much about it, and 
Buraimi enjoyed a welcome lack of interest from all 
sides, to such an extent that the Saudis left it out com- 
pletely when they drew a suggested border in 1935. 

This happy disinterest persisted until 1952, when two 
British oil companies (in which two of Aramco's parent 
firms were part owners) discovered promising signs of 
oil both in the Trucial Coast to the north of the oasis 
and in Oman to the south. Buraimi, as practically the 
only habitable spot in the area, took on a sudden new 
strategic importance. The Saudi king, alarmed at the 
prospect of missing out on some oil, bestirred himself. 
The former Amir of Ras Tanura, Turki ibn Utaishan, 
was dispatched with an army of forty men to seize the 
vital oasis. 

To the surprise of everyone, the thin red lion of 
empire snapped back. The British, together with all 
the local sheiks, sultans and imams who stood to profit 
by oil being found in their territories, took a dim view 
of this posse of armed Saudis. Turki had barely got the 
coffee on when a force of Trucial Levies, British-officered 
troops from the Sheikdom of Abu Dhabi, hove over the 
dunes and clamped a blockade on him. Turki expressed 
innocent surprise, the king expressed hot indignation, 
and the Saudi press, such as it was, erupted in colorful 
dispatches that gave the impression of something resem- 
bling the siege of Tobruk, but with the British on the 
outside for a change. This martial reportage unfortunately 
lost some of its impact when it was learned that the be- 
sieging levies had actually gone home some time before. 

They reappeared, however, in the following spring; 
and this time they stayed. Shots rang out by night, to 
the peril of small game, and Turki was greatly incon- 
venienced by the dust shaken into his saffron tea by 
low-flying R.A.F. planes. The blockade continued for 
a year and a half, until both sides agreed to arbitration 
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and adjourned to the more agreeable climate of Switzer- 
land to continue the argument. This process consumed 
yet another year, during which the dispute aroused wide- 
spread apathy, except in our Arabian Research division, 
whose doughty scholars leapt into the breach to gather 
ammunition for the Saudi cause, thus lending a certain 
thin substance to British charges that the whole thing 
had been instigated by Aramco in its greed for more oil 

The researchers were handicapped by an almost total 
lack of written evidence, the inhabitants of the area never 
having been much given to writing; but they spent 
months combing out old travelers' reports, tax records, 
rumors and Bedu. They finally came up with the rather 
curious clincher that the tribes of the Buraimi area had 
paid taxes to the king of Saudi Arabia for over a hun- 
dred years. Even by die lunar calendar, that seemed 
quite a few years to have elapsed since 1932, when the 
Saudi kingdom was first officially proclaimed. On the 
other hand, British claims on behalf of their proteges 
seemed to be about equally solid. 

In time the Arbitration Tribunal got down to some 
real name-calling; and in this the British side soon cap- 
tured a handy lead. Starting with an accusation that the 
fifteen-man Saudi police force permitted in the neutral- 
ized Buraimi zone had been illegally augmented by four 
men, they proceeded to charges of wholesale bribery by 
the Saudis, winding up with a claim that a whopping 
400,000,000 rupees (about $85,000,000) had been offered 
to the brother of the Sheik of Abu Dhabi if he would 
espouse the Saudi cause. Such charges were difficult to 
prove or disprove (though the last did seem to demand 
a certain credulity). In any case, just as the neutral mem- 
bers of the Tribunal were preparing to hand down their 
findings on the British complaints, the British delegate, 
Sir Reader Billiard, walked out on the proceedings. The 
findings, consequently, were never officially announced, 
although they were freely interpreted by the Saudis as 
having been adverse to the British, a conclusion that 
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seemed to be supported rather than weakened by Sir 
Reader's abrupt pedestrianism. 

The proceedings collapsed in his wake and everyone 
went home to figure out what to do next. The British 
again took the lead. On October 26, 1955, an imposing 
force made up of Trucial Levies, the Muscat and Oman 
Field Force and the Abu Dhabi army, supported by 
armored cars, artillery and a couple of aircraft, de- 
scended on the oasis and took forcible possession of it. 
The fifteen Saudi police and some townsmen who had 
ventured to object with bullets, in all several hundred 
"disaffected" types, were evacuated by British transport 
and offered free tickets to anywhere they wanted to go, 
which turned out to be Saudi Arabia. 

They were received in Dammam as heroes, and all 
Arabia rose in a joyous outburst of outraged patriotism. 
Press and radio shrieked for revenge, happy crowds 
roamed the streets crying for a holy war, and the Brit- 
ish bank's Arab employees took time off to demonstrate 
against the British. King Saud attended a gala review of 
the nation's armed might in Dammam, featuring two 
drops by Saudi paratroops, looking tough and efficient 
in American helmets, and a wild run-past by the muja- 
"hiddin, shouting and firing their rifles into the air, in a 
fleet of brand-new, bright yellow trucks. The event cul- 
minated in my first view of the famed Saudi sword dance, 
which proved to be a slow shuffle through the dust ac- 
companied by a monotonous chant; but by all odds the 
most striking display was the massive tank from Al 
Khobar, consisting of a plywood body mounted on a 
Ford pickup and a gun made of stovepipe, the whole 
outlined in varicolored neon tubing. Atop it, plump 
and grinning, rode the richest of the Al Khobar mer- 
chants and contractors who had contributed to its con- 
struction. Boldly emblazoned on its front wore the words 
"To Al Buraimi-VICTORY," and on its sides, "AL 
KHOBAR-CITY OF SACRIFICE." 

The king had never been so popular. Prudently, he 
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refrained from throwing his untried army into a sandy 
pocket at Buraimi itself. Instead, he hired an American 
public relations firm to fight his case in and around the 
U.N. in New York. The refugees from Buraimi settled 
down as apparently permanent pensioners of Ibn Jiluwi, 
and Turki, the one-time Conqueror of Buraimi, was 
shifted to a much more dangerous command, the Labor 
Office in Dammam. In that post he contributed to an 
interesting footnote to the dispute that showed some- 
thing of his countrymen's general view of the Saudi case. 
While trying to quell a riot set off by the company's 
construction of a new fence in Abqaiq, he was jhouted 
down by a mob of fellow Saudis, among whose epithets 
sounded the ringing phrase: "Maybe you could bribe 
them down at Buraimi, but you can't bribe us!" 

As no further grandstand plays were made, popukr 
interest in Buraimi waned, and the neon was salvaged 
from the Khobar panzer. But the king's interest did not 
follow suit not with "enemy" oil firms at work all 
along his borders and some of their prospects looking 
pretty hot. Except in the Yemen, where American and 
German firms are seeking oil under the interested eyes 
of the Imam's Soviet "advisers," such exploration is being 
conducted on soil now controlled by the British al- 
though most of the exploring firms are at least partly 
owned by American interests and in one area, Dhofar, 
the concessionaire is entirely American. 

Saud has been biding his time, but he has neither 
forgiven nor forgotten. For the moment, the Yemen is 
carrying the ball, keeping a desultory war going with 
the British in the Aden Protectorate, supported by 
Saudi money, Egyptian propaganda and Soviet advice. 
Saud has also developed a dissident Imam of Oman with 
whom he keeps the British-supported Sultan of Muscat 
and Oman off balance. He would, however, probably 
prefer to accept a negotiated settlement if one could be 
worked out; and he once set Aramco to reading the fine 
print in its Concession Agreement by telling a British 
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correspondent that if the British were only concerned 
about the oil rights in the Buraimi area, there was no 
reason why British companies couldn't be given conces- 
sions there if the territory were handed over to the 
Saudis. 

His conflict with the British helped to drive the king 
deeper into the wide-open arms of Egypt. By 1956 Saudi 
Arabia looked like becoming Egypt's most valuable col- 
ony, with Egyptian teachers in its schools, Egyptian 
officers salted through its armed forces, Egyptian ad- 
visers in key spots everywhere. Nasser was practically 
commuting to Jidda to sit down with Saud and cook 
up nasty surprises for the British, as in Jordan; and for 
a while the desert monarch seemed content to play the 
part of a well-heeled stooge to the Egyptian revolution- 
ary. 

But Saud could not easily remain unaware that the 
flood of Egyptian propaganda and even agitation in his 
country was anything but a stabilizing influence, nor 
that Saudi Arabia could be even more useful to Nasser 
if placed under a government under the direct control 
of Cairo. This was pointed up by activities that were 
openly unfriendly to his royal person, such as the report 
of an attempted mutiny by Saudi army officers in which 
Egyptian advisers were supposed to have been implicated. 

The Suez crisis aggravated many of his problems; but 
it also gave him a chance to back off a little from the 
Egyptian embrace. Since then the king seems to have 
made a determined effort to steer his own course, even 
going directly against Egypt on occasion, as in his sup- 
port of King Hussein during the Jordan crisis, his 
friendly attitude toward the Eisenhower Doctrine and 
his efforts to heal his family's long-time breach with that 
other Hashemite monarchy, Iraq. His new fondness for 
the Hashemites has been further strengthened by a 
common concern over the Communist penetration of 
Syria. 

A complete breakaway from Egypt, assuming that he 
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wants one, may be difficult for Saud to accomplish, with 
the Egyptians still well entrenched in his country and his 
people's ears wide open to Nasser's radio, the so-called 
Voice of the Arabs, which shows no slavish regard for 
either the courteous phrase or the truth. His new rela- 
tions with Iraq, too, are complicated by the fact that the 
latter is still an ally of Britain, through the Bagdad Pact, 
while Saudi Arabia is very much at odds with the British. 
King Saud has no easy road ahead, at home or abroad 
but at least the awkward desert monarch has shown a new 
and independent turn of mind in his recent policies. He 
helped achieve at least one setback for Communism; and 
he may yet, instead of just changing sides, actually man- 
age to heal the breach between Iraq and Egypt that 
stands in the way of any real unity or peace in the Arab 
world. That in itself would be a major defeat for the 
Russians. 



20: A Place in the Country 



During my last year in Arabia I at last found a chance 
to spend a weekend in the place where I should, logically, 
have begun my acquaintance with the Arab and his 
country a Bedu tent. The desert tent was the cradle, 
and is still the spiritual home, of the Arab race, the desert 
nomad its root stock. From the Bedu stem the culture and 
traditions, and to a great extent the reactions, of all 
Arabs. From him and the conditions he has endured 
since time began stems the faith of the 400,000,000 people 
who now embrace Islam, which means "submission." 

Even before Muhammad came to explain to him the 
will of Allah, the Bedu's life was always one of sub- 
mission to the cruel world in which he lived although 
not of submission to other men, for he might be the 
poorest but yet he was the proudest of all men. Owning 
nothing but his tent, his weapons and his few lean beasts, 
given nothing by the scorched land but a little water- 
sometimes and some grudging scrub to support his 
animals, he achieved the remarkable feat of survival 
under conditions of appalling hardship seldom matched 
anywhere. 

His very face was shaped by hunger and the stinging 
wind, his body fined down to brittle bone and stringy 
muscle and tough hide by his wilderness life. Every item 
of his ragged clothing, of his meager possessions, his 
every thought and action, was designed to assist sur- 
vival under frightful handicaps. He used everything, 
wasted nothing. He made no extra moves, for every na- 
tion put a drain on his marginal stock of energy and 
strength. Even today, Western medics estimate that 
over half the population of Arabia's desert interior suf- 
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fer from chronic malnutrition. One of our doctors at 
the Dhahran Health Center told me he had examined 
Bedu who, when given blood tests and other scientific 
checks, registered far below the level generally accepted 
as being the absolute minimum necessary to support life. 
"We can prove by accepted medical tests," he com- 
plained, "that these guys can't be alive. But It's pretty 
hard to tell them so when they walk in cheerfully looking 
for a job." 

Today, the average Bedu's lot is slowly improving. A 
unified country, a developing economy and the goods, 
implements and foods of other civilizations are beginning 
to change his life, as are the bountiful wells through 
which the oilmen have brought him new water supplies. 
Still, despite the changed habits and movements caused 
by such new factors, thousands of tribal nomads are yet 
to be found within fairly short distances of Dhahran, 
still living in a reasonable facsimile of the age-old ways. 

In early 1956 I made friends with a young Palestinian 
named KhaliL, whose family, though long since turned 
to farming, still recalled with pride their direct descent 
from Bedu tribesmen. On coming to Arabia he had, like 
many an American returning to an ancestral home in 
Europe, sought out the nomads to see how his own 
people must once have lived. In the process he had be- 
come well acquainted among some of the neighboring 
tribes, and through him my wife and I won an invitation 
to spend a weekend with a Bedu family in the desert 
out beyond the oilfields. 

The trip involved about a hundred-mile drive, first 
over the hard-top company road to Ain Dar, then across 
open, rolling desert. Our goal was the family encamp- 
ment of our host, one Ali of the Bani Murra tribe, long 
famed for their uncanny ability as trackers. They *vere 
reputedly able to trail a man across miles of bare rock 
in a howling shamaal, or to tell from the footprint of a 
camel not only its route but its age, sex, size and con- 
dition, and, if female, whether it was pregnant. The 
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Dhahran police kept several such trackers on hand and 
legendary feats were ascribed to them. From my own 
experience I knew of one case when a pair of burglars 
were flushed from our camp at midnight and the trackers, 
working entirely by night, trailed them on a circuit of 
several miles, much of it over broken rock, then along 
a mile of paved road and finally to the door of a room 
in Saudi camp, in which, when the police raided it at 
dawn, the culprits were found with their loot. 

Our experiences that weekend cast some doubt on 
our host's inherited abilities in that field; but then, Ali 
had become something of a city boy since being taken 
on by Aramco, first as a guide for exploration parties, 
then as one of the Bedu consulting staff kept around by 
Arabian Research. Ali's job required his being around 
the office reasonably often, so he maintained a town 
house in General Camp and only got out home on odd 
weekends when he could promote a ride. He had, for a 
time, brought his family to live with him in town, but 
it had made his wife neurotic and he had been forced to 
move her back to the open spaces, where she and his 
children kept their tent under the protective eyes of some 
cousins. 

As a big oilman Ali had become a snappy dresser. He 
wore a gleaming white guttrah instead of the red-check 
model affected by many of his kin, and a pin-striped 
blue gown rather than the tattered, sand-colored chemise 
that was all most of his brethren could afford. At his 
waist an ammunition belt sagged with shells for the 
shotgun he carried, a gift from an American colleague 
which no doubt gave him considerable prestige in desert 
circles. With his broad mustache and neat beard he 
made a striking picture as he jounced along ahead of us 
in KhaliPs pickup, his gun at the ready and his bold 
eyes scanning the desert for something to shoot at. We 
made several bone- jarring detours in pursuit of game, 
but Ali was chary of his ammunition, or of his repu- 
tation as a marksman, and shot at nothing. 
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Mostly he concentrated on navigation as we searched 
for his wandering home. Apart from the fact that we 
were following no apparent track and that the country- 
side looked much the same in any direction, All hadn't 
been home for three weeks and his address would have 
been changed several times in the interim. The tents were 
moved every week or ten days, in jumps of five or ten 
miles, following the grazing camels as they moved along 
in search of fresh fodder. Tracing their progress was 
something of a feat, and required several stops for 
enquiries. 

The first stop was at a herd of camels supervised by 
a sleeping boy. Ali got no information, but he did get 
some milk from a large white she-camel. This he sampled 
and then passed around, steaming from the udder, in an 
old coffee can. Taking a firm grip on my stomach, I 
tried it and found it bland and somewhat sweeter than 
that from cows. Our next stop was at a cluster of tents 
several miles on. We got no information there, either, 
but Ali was given a resume of all the latest desert gossip 
while we were given a close inspection by the women- 
folk, who, though veiled, showed much less restraint 
than their city sisters. 

I began to have visions of quartering the brush all 
night in search of Ali's creeping homestead; but after 
further casting about he seemed to discover some in- 
spirational source of guidance and presently brought us 
over a ridge with our noses pointing straight at his own 
tent, one of a group of four strung along a slope over- 
looking a broad, bare valley. There was a great scuttling 
of women, kids both human and goatand lean Saluki 
dogs as we drove up. Taking KhaliPs hint, we waited 
tactfully while Ali went in to greet his family and make 
sure that all veils were in place. We were then installed 
in the nearest end-section of the tent. Ali's eldest son. 
Said, came to kindle a fire for refreshments while we 
looked around us with interest. 

The section in which we sat, squatting on rugs, was 
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the majlis, or reception room, of the tent. Tents are 
always pitched so that the majlis lies as much as possible 
to the east, and every peaceful desert traveler observes 
the rigid custom of approaching a strange tent from 
the eastward and the front. This ensures that he will 
end up in the guest room and not go blundering into 
the kitchen or harem. He doesn't worry about the bath- 
roomhe's in it already as he comes up. 

Bedu tents vary in size; and they are not single, sewn- 
together units. The main component is the roof, a single 
long piece whose length determines the size of the home. 
AH had brought with him a new one, made in Kuwait, 
which he displayed proudly. It was about twenty-five 
feet long, opening to a width of seven or eight. Woven 
of mingled goat's hair and sheep's wool, it had cost, 
with some pieces for sides, 367 riyals, nearly $100. When 
raised, this main roof piece is supported by poles raised 
in sets of three to hold up center and sides. The number 
of these sets of pole supports determines the number of 
rooms. Ali's was a standard three-room home, with the 
majlis on the east end, the harem in the center and the far 
section used mainly by kids, again of two varieties. 

Walls are further strips of the same material hung 
around the back and sides of each room. The back of a 
Bedu tent is subject to change without notice, depending 
on the wind or the occupants' becoming bored with the 
view. On arrival we were ushered into a majlis whose 
open front gave us a sweeping vista of the valley to the 
north, over Said's head where he was busy with his fire 
just outside. Shortly after our arrival the wind swung 
around to the north and freshened, blowing quantities 
of sand and smoke into our faces. Ali's wife promptly 
appeared, motioned us to change sides on the rug, pulled 
what had been the back wall through to the other side 
and soon had us enclosed in a snug parlor with a southern 
exposure. Said simply scooped up his fire in a pan, ran 
around to the new front lawn and was back in business 
within seconds. 
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The woollen walls gave a surprising amount of pro- 
tection from the wind, which was chilly enough at that 
season. By the same token, the heavy roof section tightens 
up when wet to make an almost rainproof shelter. la 
hot, dry weather it loosens again so that air passes through 
it. The standard black or brown of the tents seem odd 
colors for the world's hottest climate, but in practice they 
are highly practical, providing the only shade in a tree- 
less land, much more effective than the translucent white 
of Western tents. The porous texture of the cloth permits 
air circulation, and the side walls can be adjusted to admit 
the desired amount of breeze. 

I was delighted to find a great deal of color-apart 
from local in the camp. Living in a world of bleached 
sand and rock and sky, the Bedu have a hunger for color 
that they indulge whenever they can. It showed in the 
side walls of the tents, in bands of white or gray and 
thin stripes of red. In clothing, the men confined them- 
selves mainly to red-checked guttrahs; but the women 
ran wild with color. Their overwhelming favorite was 
red, a brilliant vermilion Bedu red that touched almost 
everything they owned. Their universal long, loose 
gowns were of red or a red-and-yellow print. Red blan- 
kets and scarves strewed the tent, a screaming vermilion 
quilt hung over a guy-rope. The saddle bags and harness 
of their camels were embroidered and tasseled with red 
and yellow, their carrying frames of wood bent into 
loops were painted red-orange. Even the family strong- 
box, in which were locked valuables like money, coffee 
and spices, was painted red with a yellow pattern. 

Ali's family consisted of one wife, named Wardha, 
and seven children. Oldest was the boy of fourteen or 
fifteen named Said, after whom his mother was generally 
called, in the Arab way, Umm ("mother of") Said. Next 
eldest was a daughter, a shy slip of a thing already veiled* 
Ali confessed himself worried about her, as he had yet 
had no offers of marriage for her and she was already 
thirteen. The rest of the family was about evenly divided 
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between girls and boys, the youngest being a toddler 
named Hamad who was obviously All's chief delight. 
Hamad's favorite pastime lay in wrenching his father's 
agaal down over his eyes. 

Technically, as next eldest male, Said was the boss of 
the family during his father's absences, but I gathered 
that his mother retained an effective influence. Wardha, 
or Umm Said, although outwardly preserving an attitude 
of subservience to the menfolk, enjoyed a freedom and 
even authority unknown to her urban sisters inevitably, 
in view of the large part women play in the work and 
life of the camp. She hung back at first when we ar- 
rived, but soon came to be introduced and make us wel- 
come, much as a Western hostess would have. Before 
long she was chatting freely with Khalil and even crack- 
ing jokes, to the evident approval of everyone. 

When camped the women do all the chores and even 
some of the herding, officially the province of the boys. 
The men, in theory, reserve their strength for hunting, 
war and conversation, although in practice they too 
seemed to spend a good deal of time with the herds, and 
even more looking for beasts gone astray. It's an even 
bet that any Bedu met in the desert is looking for a lost 
camel. Women also do the milking, churning, cooking, 
mending, baking, a certain amount of weaving and any- 
thing else that turns up. When moving camp they do 
most of the packing and loading and all the re-raising of 
tents, while the men and boys drive the animals, navi- 
gate, give advice and get the coffee going on arrival. In 
one way, though, the Bedu woman's work is lighter than 
that of her Western counterpart. If the house gets dirty, 
she moves it. 

Ali owned twenty camels, worth, he said, five or six 
hundred riyals for a male, seven or eight hundred for a 
female. On the face of it, that made him worth some- 
thing around $3,500 in camels alone, besides his sheep 
and goats, and, of course, his daughters. Such a value 
on his camels assumed, however, a ready buyer, which 
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is not always the case these days. I suspected his camels 
were pretty much stage decoration for his family's 
continued living in the desert-which also gave him con- 
vincing background, for his Research job, as a true Bedu. 
That standing was somewhat depreciated, according to 
the old standards, by his sheep and goats, which were not 
true adjuncts of the ancient, far-roving, fighting tribes, 
the aristocracy of the desert. But now that the old ways 
and seasonal treks are so changed by new water supplies 
and sources of food and income, most Bedu have adopted 
the lower-caste animals. 

Ali's family no longer faced a long migration each 
year. They stayed right in that area. The old wells to 
the west, plus Aramco's new ones to the east, gave them 
plenty of water, and the grazing was apparently sufficient 
to see them through the year, at least after two phe- 
nomenally wet winters that had brought a remarkable 
film of green to the desert (and caused dozens of mud- 
brick houses to collapse in the towns). There seemed 
to be plenty for all, so long as the area didn't get too 
crowded. 

Actually, Ali's tribe, the Bani Murra, were newcomers 
there, and technically guests. These were the ancestral 
stamping grounds of the A)man, the great and warlike 
tribe that had long given Ibn Saud some of his toughest 
opposition in his efforts to subjugate the Bedu. They had 
eventually been subdued, if not pacified, by very direct 
methods; but there were still thousands of them scat- 
tered among the sand hills, and they had still to be 
reckoned with in the royal statecraft. 

Ali said his own tribe had originally hung out far 
to the south on the edge of the Rub al Khali, in an area 
whose general characteristics were probably summed 
up in its name, which was simply The Sands. There they 
had found greater scope for their tracking talents, as 
well as their taste for the repulsive fat lizards known as 
thubs. They had moved north eight or ten years before, 
when the grazing dried up and the water went bad in 
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their own home grounds. In that southern half of Arabia, 
some areas have been known to endure periods of over 
a decade without a trace of rainfall. The tribes are there- 
fore used to shifting according to the whims of a brutal 
climate. 

That climate had lately favored Al Hasa with lavish 
rains, besides Aramco water-well crews, and the home 
of the Ajman had become a popular spot. Perhaps it was 
too popular. Later, after the hot weather set in, I heard 
that fourteen men had been taken into the Abqaiq in- 
firmary after an intertribal fight over water at troughs 
south of Ain Dar. (The upshot of that was that the amir 
"asked" Aramco to enlarge the watering facilities, which 
it promptly set out to do.) 

Said's efforts at the fire soon produced tiny cups of 
scalding sweet tea. While we were juggling those, he 
got busy again with more pots and a brass mortar and 
pestle with which he ground first coffee beans and then 
cardamom seeds. He finished with a loud ringing of the 
pestle against the sides of the mortar in the clarion call 
of Arab hospitality. Traditionally, and actually, every 
Bedu's camp and larder are open to every passer-by. This 
is both a pleasant and a necessary tradition, in a land 
where every man is haunted by thirst, starvation and 
feuding enemies. But it can also be something of a strain 
on hosts who catch an undue share of the traffic. Fkes 
are kept small not only because fuel is scarce but because, 
as AU freely admitted, a small fire is less apt to attract 
more mouths than a camp can handle. 

The ringing of Said's mortar had hardly died away 
when, sure enough, a Bedu came striding over the sky- 
line, to approach the majlis from the east and be wel- 
comed with coffee and the lengthy courtesies usual to 
such occasions. The new arrival was a dour individual 
with a grizzled beard, who became known as Laughing 
Boy among the English-speaking guests. His expression 
and tone suggested that he brought tidings of war, 
epidemic or higher taxes. Actually, he was just looking 
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for a lost camel, and his grave mien was standard among 
Bedu on formal occasions. It being near nightfall, Laugh- 
ing Boy settled in for the night, dining with Ali's group, 
spending a pleasant evening taking coffee among the 
other tents, and rejoining us for breakfast. Ali, as end 
man, was his official host, but he slept elsewhere, Ali's 
majlis being full of Christians, 

We were seldom reminded of this except at sunset, 
when Ali rose quietly, walked a few yards into the desert 
and chanted the call to prayer. All the male Muslims 
joined him, lining up in graduated sizes and facing 
Mecca to go through the prescribed words and ritual 
Ali's performance was initially hampered by little Ha- 
mad, who playfully grabbed his father's agaal at every 
prostration. He was finally consigned to the end of the 
line, where his next larger brother helped him imitate 
the solemn movements of his elders. We sat in silence 
in the tent while the softly chanted prayers floated out 
across the desert toward the sinking sun. 

Dinner was served in two shifts, one for the guests, 
another much later for those who were out with the 
herds. The meal, consisting of rice, clarified butter and 
dates, was cooked by the women in their section and 
brought to the majlis in bowls. What was not eaten there 
was passed back to them for their own use. After dinner 
we lit up cigarettes, first asking All's permission. He him- 
self refrained from this practice technically forbidden to 
Muslims. One of his cousins, however, was less scrupu- 
lous, and produced a cigarette of his own, which con- 
sisted of a used shotgun shell stuffed with some local 
weed. He gave in gracefully when pressed to take a 
tailor-made, and we sat back while Ali, in response to 
a casual question about his career with the oil company, 
demonstrated the Bedu's natural flair for storytelling. 

A rapt look came over his face as he stared into the 
fire, marshaling his forces; then he began to speak, in 
deep, measured tones with dramatic pauses. It was, in 
essence, the tale of a day when an Aramco exploration 
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party had come to the great amir at Hofuf in need of 
an expert guide to lead them in their search for the 
black gold. Faced with this crisis, the amir had ordered 
a call broadcast for AH, son of Hamad of the Morri 
tribe, whom all men knew to be peerless guides. All, as 
it happened, was sitting right outside at the time; but 
this apparently had not deterred the amir from going on 
at some length about the Bani Murra, and particularly 
Ali, all of which was now repeated to us verbatim, or 
possibly more so. 

The tale continued in this vein, while the teller sat 
with his handsome features outlined in firelight against 
the outer shadows. During the recitation I felt my wife 
give a start at my side. Looking across her, I saw, a 
foot from her face, two gleaming eyes peering out of a 
black mask above the cloth that walled off the harem. 

After the story hour, Khalil took us visiting down the 
line of tents. At the far end we came on a heavily 
bearded, soft-spoken man who graciously gestured us 
into his tent while he made coifee for us. The tent turned 
out to be occupied by two dozen very young, softly 
bleating kids with coats that felt silken soft. For residents 
in a waterless land, those little goats sure held a lot of 
liquid, and Khalil and I, who were on their side of the 
fire, did a good deal of shifting around. 

The host told us he wanted to send his wife into town 
to be "read over." Khalil explained that it was common 
practice to take those who were ill or "disturbed" to 
special practitioners who were believed to be able to 
cure them by reading over them, presumably from the 
Koran, although that was not made definite. At least, I 
reflected, that method was an improvement on what 
had once been the standard local treatment for any 
physical ailments, which consisted of heating a coin in 
the fire and then plastering it on the patient's neck. I 
often saw Arabs with deeply engraved round patches 
where hot coins had been applied. 

The man also wished to send his twelve-year-old son 
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to be read over, because he saw things. That too called 
for further inquiry, but the best Khalil could get was, 
"He say he see strange people, creatures-he think spirits 
maybe out on the desert, at night." 

I thought I was seeing things myself when, as we 
again sat around Ali's fire, the absent herdsmen returned. 
Their approach was heralded only by a soft shuffling. 
Looking up, I saw several shadowy, hooded figures ap- 
pear silently out of the darkness, eyes gleaming with 
reflected firelight. Behind them the horrendous outlines 
of camels' heads on snaky necks towered against the 
stars. I could understand that an impressionable boy, 
raised among these storytellers with their tales of tribal 
raids and strange events, and no doubt of jinns as well, 
might very well see things when turned out alone into 
the vast silence of the desert at night. 

By midnight all the herdsmen were in and fed and 
had retired. We went out and gathered some of the 
twisted scrub used, together with sheep dung, for fuel, 
poked up the fire and tackled our own beds. These 
consisted of sleeping bags spread on the rugs in the 
majlis. Since they opened only at the top, getting into 
them involved contortions that afforded vast amuse- 
ment to a line of black- veiled heads that peered over the 
sagging wall of the adjoining harem. When the stifled 
giggling had died away, I lay back to savor the night of 
a Bedu encampment amid the crackling of embers and 
a thin moonlight that filtered into the tent. 

If not fraught with all the romance attached to it in 
fiction, that life, as seen from a warm bed by an aromatic 
fire, was in some ways enticing. But I knew from 
Khalil, who had spent much more time with them, that 
we were seeing only the pleasanter aspects of Bedu life. 
The cheerful warmth and generosity of our reception 
gave a deceptive feeling of peace and comfort and secu- 
rity, and it was easy to entertain overblown townsmen's 
ideas about the charms of the simple, noble life lived 
by such children of nature. 
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Charm, and a certain nobility, there certainly was 
about them and some of their customs. But their bless- 
ings were visibly limited, nature's cruelty to them seldom 
very deeply hidden. The practiced ease with which they 
produced shelter and a glowing hearth in the midst of 
a naked landscape was the result of hard-won skills. 
Their every small pleasure was a trophy wrung from a 
hostile world. Their chaffering good nature, their quick 
laughter bespoke a remarkable spiritual resilience in the 
face of constant adversity. 

In the matter of diet, for instance, I knew that the 
dinner provided that night, the breakfast we would be 
offered in the morning, were special spreads laid out 
for foreign guests. The standard breakfast for men and 
boys would be a bowl of milk and a share of a pot of 
coffee. Thus fortified, they would set out at dawn with 
their animals for the grazing grounds, which got farther 
away each day. Each would take along some goat's milk 
in a skin bag, a bit of bread and a few dates if available. 
That had to see them through the day and well into the 
evening. The herds were kept grazing until sunset; only 
then did the herders begin the slow journey back to 
camp. The sheep and goats were driven in each night, 
the camels usually left out to work their way through 
the scrub until finally the whole camp was moved after 
them, leapfrogging them into the fresh grazing ahead 
if any. On reaching camp the herdsmen had their main 
meal, which might or might not include rice, butter 
and dates. Meat was eaten only at rare feasts, or when a 
huntsman was lucky. 

I found little charm in the prospect of a sixteen- or 
seventeen-hour day in those wastes, seven days a week, 
with no days off for good behavior. True, it could often 
be called relaxed, even sedentary, work; but having 
myself spent many hours sitting out in the Arabian sun 
in cars that declined to go further, I was litde inclined to 
regard whole days in the open, without even the shade 
of a metal roof, as a soft touch. They could not be made 
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easier when done on a stomach that contained only a 
bowlful of milk and a thimble of coffee, nor made more 
pleasant by a mind occupied with little but the question 
of whether to consume the last scrap of bread and swig 
of milk immediately or save them for a few more hours. 
I didn't dwell on the probable attractions of goat's milk 
carried for ten hours in a skin bag in the broiling sun. 

For grown men there were also the pastimes of search- 
ing for lost camels over weary miles of rock and sand 
and thorny scrub, or hunting done not for sport but 
from urgent necessity. For the women the hours of 
actual work were even longer. They stayed up until 
midnight or later to feed the late-comers and wind up 
their own chores, then rose again long before dawn to 
do their milking, churn curds and whey, make butter 
and prepare breakfast, such as it was, Supposedly, they 
made up their sleep during the hot daylight hours while 
the men were away in between caring for children, 
lambs and sick animals, endless repair work on tattered 
clothes and tents, and other wifely chores. 

A good night's sleep, as we think of it, must be un- 
known to the Bedu, and particularly the female variety. 
They catch their skep when and where they can. They 
sleep as well in blazing sunlight, propped against a rock, 
as they do by night in their tents. Their ability to sit 
for hours with their minds completely blank is not a 
limitation; it's a defense mechanism, and no small ac- 
complishment either. Sleep itself, to them, must be but 
a deeper state of their eternal suspension somewhere be- 
tween life and death. 

We awoke shortly after dawn to find camp life al- 
ready long astir. Gray figures huddled around the re- 
vived fire at our feet, watching the coffee pot. From 
beyond the harem wall came a mysterious, repetitive 
sloshing sound. It proved to be the butter-making in- 
dustry, literally in full swing. Before each tent stood a 
triangle of poles from which was suspended a goatskin 
still bearing a disconcerting semblance of the shape of 
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its former owner. The skin contained goats' milk, and a 
girl stationed at one end pushed it rhythmically back 
and forth, producing a loud churning and eventually 
curds and whey, or, with more effort, butter. The 
butter, if carried to Hofuf by which time it would have 
ripened nicely brought an astounding price in the mar- 
ket. 

A scalding cup of bitter cardamom coffee made an 
effective eye-opener. Breakfast consisted of curds and 
whey, dates and a round, flat sheet of bread. It was 
served In communal fashion. Each of us tore a chunk 
from the bread, bent it into a trough between our fingers 
and with this scooped up a load of curds from the 
bowl; or we pulled dates from a compressed block and 
dipped them into the whey. Ali, mindful of effete West- 
ern tastes, produced a can of that processed cheese that 
American industry has foisted on the world; but I stuck 
to the local fare. While I can't say I yearn for curds and 
dates as a standard breakfast diet, I did find them palat- 
able and satisfying at the time. 

When we had finished, the host took the bowl of 
curds and poured the thin whey into a smaller bowl, 
which he handed to Laughing Boy, The liquid has a 
cool taste, Khalil said, and the faculty of not making a 
man thirsty for more. All's gracious gesture was thus 
also a reminder to his guest, who burped gratefully, ex- 
changed lengthy farewells and trudged away in pursuit 
of his camel. Ali hurled the empty cheese tin into the 
desert, belched with a devil-may-care note, murmured 
"Al hamdu lillah" and rose. We were ready for the day's 
activities. 

These were billed as a tour of the old-time wells to 
the west and south, where Khalil, an enthusiastic photog- 
rapher, hoped to find many colorful scenes of tribal life. 
In that he was disappointed. The first well was deserted, 
and at the second we found only four men busily dig- 
ging up the packed sheep and camel droppings which 
had accumulated to a depth of several fathoms around 
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the well's fetid maw. It apparently sold well in town for 
fuel. Other wells proved little more active. 

At one point, in the midst of stark desert, we came 
upon a lone, lush palm grove about an acre in extent, 
grown up around a lonesome spring. Only one old man 
and a boy seemed to live there, in a shack beside a pool. 
Farther on we found a Beau Geste sort of fort and sev- 
eral crumbling buildings around a large well. It proved 
to be a ghost town when we entered it, an eerie place 
in which nothing moved but us and the dust. Ali 
pounded on the big door of the fortress, but only a 
hollow booming resulted. 

Ali explained that we had just hit an off day at the 
wells. In winter the camels drew enough moisture from 
their forage to go for weeks without being brought to 
the wells, and even the smaller animals need only be 
watered every few days. The desert wadis, on the other 
hand, were sprinkled with Bedu family groups; and Ali 
went to some pains to find them. He had brought his 
shotgun, and we made several feints at hunting; but it 
soon became clear that our guide's prime interest lay 
neither in wells nor hubara birds. He was after bigger 
game; and, if he failed to get close to gazelle or bustard 
and twice lost his way, my faith in the huntsmanship of 
the Murri tribe was upheld by the unerring skill with 
which he tracked down the female of the Bedu species. 
That was right up Ali's alley. 

He was, it turned out, looking for a second wife, or 
so he said. Whether he really wanted a spare spouse or 
was just enjoying a little free window-shopping I never 
really decided; but he went at it with a will and a flair. 
He found women in practically every fold of the desert, 
although by some uncanny instinct he managed to miss 
most of their menfolk. Perhaps they were over looking at 
his women. In any case, I concluded that the official the- 
ories about the attitude of desert women toward strange 
men were somewhat overdrawn. What pretext he used for 
approaching them I never learnedperhaps a lost camel 
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but he successfully engaged them all in lively conver- 
sation. They usually came in pairs, and Ali would ad- 
dress the older woman while his expert eye roved freely 
over the younger. From this scrutiny he seemed able to 
deduce a good deal about the young ladies' basic charms, 
which eluded me completely, draped as they were in 
voluminous gowns and dingy veils. 

My interest flagged until an exception came along 
that instantly restored my faith in the glamorous mystery 
of desert womanhood. This one was a humdinger by 
anyone's standards. She came jogging across the sands, 
alone and unafraid, on a fine white camel, her cloak 
thrown back to the breeze, swaying gracefully and wav- 
ing the stick that was her only means of guiding her 
unbridled mount. She covered herself as our cars sud- 
denly veered toward her, but stopped without demur. 

Her camel was a magnificent creature, bedecked with 
red embroidered saddlecloth and cascades of tassels fall- 
ing halfway to the ground. That was the only camel I 
ever saw with a pleased look, and he had reason for it. 
His passenger looked like a plate from the Arabian Nights* 
Her black cloak, edged with gold, was draped over her 
head and open in front to reveal the roving eyes that 
sparkled through the slit in her veil. A tight blue bodice 
embroidered with gold emphasized generous feminine 
endowments. One leg was cocked across her camel's 
neck, the other dangled down his side, encased in green 
silk pantaloons. Dainty feet peeped out below, the toes 
wiggling provocatively as she talked in a high, teasing 
voice. 

She seemed unembarrassed, even when we obvious 
foreigners walked up, chatting freely and flashing her 
eyes at AH aad Khalil. She did, however, observe the 
more conventional modesties when offered a drink, 
drawing her cloak completely over her since she must 
lift her veil to put the cup to her lips. Ali was obviously 
smitten, and plied her freely with bread, oranges and 
water, which she accepted with casual grace. She did, 
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however, as Khalil later told us, show a certain caginess 
in her conversation, declining to answer when he inno- 
cently asked her where she was going, except to ask 
him in return why he wanted to know. 

She also asked Ali, who evidently knew her family, 
not to tell her father that she had thus stopped to talk 
with strangers. Then she tickled her camel with the 
stick and sent him striding away westward, tossing her 
cloak back again as soon as she faced away. We stood 
and gaped after her as she went swaying off across the 
desert, twirling her stick coquettishly. She was evidently 
unmarried; but I gathered from All's wistful look that 
this deluxe model among prospective desert brides was 
out of the class of even a big oilman like himself. 

Perhaps it was her haunting memory that interfered 
with his navigation on the way back, resulting in a good 
deal of vague circling and once even landing the lead 
truck up to its axles in a sandy bottom. Of course, the 
constant swerves and detours of mechanical steeds must 
also be unsettling to the built-in compasses of the old- 
style desert navigators, more used to a slower pace and 
a straighter course. Nor was direction our guide's only 
problem, as we discovered when he did finally bring us 
to a spot we all recognized as being our home of the 
previous night. It was now bare of all but a few sheep 
droppings and an empty cheese tin. My wife grinned 
maliciously, observing that the Bedu woman has a cer- 
tain advantage in that when her husband strays too far 
in pursuit of other women she has the power to fold up 
his whole home and make it disappear completely. 

For the second time in two days we went through a 
search for Ali's elusive castle. We finally stumbled on it 
in a hollow of the sand hills far to the northeast. My 
estimate of the camel's cruising speed went up. We ap- 
parently reached the new home site shortly after the 
family itself, and found it looking as though a tornado 
had recently passed through. When nomads on the move 
reach a suitable camp site, they simply halt the camels 
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and let the lashings go. The desert was strewn with a 
colorful jumble of household parts and belongings. From 
the midst of the jumble the round dark eyes of a baby 
peered out of a nest made of the brilliant red quilt. Be- 
side it a somnolent Saluki dog lay on relaxed guard while 
the mother worked with a feminine fatigue party at 
raising the first tent. 

The few men present took no part in this degrading 
work. They sat apart by a fire pit and made coffee, in 
which we joined them during the tent-raising. It took 
the women barely ten minutes to spread the long roof 
section of the first, raise it and peg the guy-ropes firmly. 
Then the side walls were added while the housewife 
began moving the furnishings in. Within half an hour 
we were installed in All's new majlis, with tea heating 
while he roughhoused with young Hamad. Their laugh- 
ter echoed out across the brush and sand, toward where 
the camels were already grazing their way eastward 
over the skyline, setting the direction of the next move 
the family would make in its eternal shifting across a 
land that could only support their community for a 
few days in any one place. 

Their present particular place looked just like home 
by the time we finished our last rounds of tea and 
coffee and rose to leave. Ali issued final instructions to 
his wife and eldest son, gave little Hamad a parting buss 
and picked up his shotgun. We all exchanged grave 
parting sentiments with the male cousins who would 
now resume their protective watch over his desert home 
and family. Umm Said came out to the trucks to bid us 
a long farewell, bestowing on KhalU the ultimate in 
best wishes: "May your face be white." 

The children lined up at a respectful distance, smiling 
shyly as they waved us off. We swung away toward the 
darkening east, and the little camp soon sank out of sight 
behind us, swallowed up in the desert's immensity. 
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Driving out through the sand hills at dusk, we came to 
the bulbous silver spheroids and incandescent flares of 
Ain Dar, turned onto the black-top company road and 
went sizzling eastward toward the camps and workshops 
where so many Bedu were going through the transition 
to a new way of life. We could always spot them, when 
they first came to work, by their glossy braids and their 
quick laughter. It was their happy-go-lucky good nature 
that most distinguished them from compatriots already 
more advanced in the process of adaptation to new, for- 
eign ideas. For some regrettable reason, progress, if such 
it is, seems usually to have a stifling effect on the Arab's 
natural sense of humor. The look of the future in the 
Middle East seems to be the expression of gloomy in- 
tensity worn by such as Salah. 

As I rode home I could feel that now I had shared at 
least a part of the Bedu's life, and I was grateful for the 
revealing and rather touching insight I felt it had given 
me. I felt, too, that now I had seen what I wanted to 
of Arabia. There remained, of course, Mecca; but no 
infidel could go there and, in any case, if Mecca was the 
spiritual center of Islam, the desert tent was its home 
and much more true to its origins. 

I felt now that I was ready to leave Arabia. It was 
time, I felt, to get out into another world and try 
another career. The real motivation, of course, was not 
in the career itself, since to some extent I had that al- 
ready in Dhahran, Getting out was the thing. I had an 
uneasy feeling that I had been too long in that isolated 
world within a world, that in staying there I was float- 
ing away from the main stream of life. 

275 
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Life in the oil camps of Arabia was pleasant and easy 
perhaps too easy. And I was very conscious of a grow- 
ing boredom. That was a little odd, no doubt, since 
we lived in the middle of one of the world's most 
explosive areas, with a dozen fuses constantly sizzling 
on all sides. Yet such matters seemed remote and almost 
unreal as we rocked along in the even, stultifying routine 
of our compact, ordered, temperate company towns. 
New and vital forces might be at work all around us, 
in the camps below the Jebel, in the Arabs we worked 
with every day; but we ourselves had little sense of a 
new world in the making, sheltered from it as we were in 
our comfortable, insulated Senior Staff enclosure. 

Of course, there was always the Egyptian radio to 
remind us that we "greedy foreign exploiters" and 
"bloodstained imperialists" were not forgotten. It's al- 
ways nice to know that somebody cares; but even that 
was getting monotonous. I had once been entertained by 
the flood of quaint old-world slander dropped on my 
desk every morning in the form of translations from 
Arabic press and radio, but by now I knew them all by 
heart. A feature of Arab propaganda is co :sistency. 

Then, too, there was the Anglo-Aramco War to divert 
us. That unusual conflict had begun, I suppose, when 
Aramco had, for no very good reason, allowed its re- 
searchers and consultants to play a conspicuous if un- 
important role before the Buraimi Arbitration Tribunal. 
It had grown warmer as increasing oil activity in the 
southern coastal states stirred greater Saudi interest in 
border lines. Aramco had, perhaps foolishly, let its 
exploration parties penetrate into disputed areas in their 
survey of the Rub al Khali. They had, of course, as 
much right there as anyone else, since Aramco's con- 
cession extended to the borders of Saudi Arabia and 
those frontiers remained undefined. Finally one group 
strayed across the latest British-drawn line in the Aden 
Protectorate area and got its Saudi military escorta 
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standard encumbrance on all field parties and $350,000 
worth of drilling rigs captured by Adenese forces. 

Things really got hot with the Jordan riots (first 
series) fomented by Egypt and supported by Saudi 
Arabia, which resulted in the expulsion of the famed 
Glubb Pasha from the Arab Legion and eventually in 
the complete estrangement of Jordan from Britain. 
British press, Parliament and even officials erupted with 
bitter editorials and speeches denouncing Arainco by 
name. London papers front-paged stories purporting to 
prove that Aramco royalties paid to the Saudi govern- 
ment went directly into fomenting anti-British riots, 
or to Nasser for the purchase of Soviet armsall of 
which was quite possible and prominent Britons were 
quoted as demanding to know how long Aramco was to 
be permitted to pour money into subverting the cause 
of America's allies. 

As a matter of fact, numbers of us within Aramco 
were wondering along similar lines; but }ust what we 
were expected to do about it, short of cutting our own 
throats, was not made clear. Apart from taking over the 
government of Saudi Arabia, there was no way in which 
Aramco could control the uses to which the Saudis put 
their oil revenues (although the Saudis could, and did 
after Suez, force Aramco to stop selling oil for ship- 
ment to Britain). One of the weaknesses, perhaps, of 
enlightened self-interest is that a private firm operating 
in a foreign country must work with, and remit to, the 
recognized government of that country, whether it likes 
its policies or not. There are those who still believe that 
Britain, at least, can control the governments with which 
its oil firms deal. Aramco has no similar delusions in 
Saudi Arabia. 

The storm of Fleet Street anger was a little unsettling. 
I had grown used to abusive remarks about me in the 
Arab papers, but to find the same sort of thing in the 
press of our British allies was something else again. I 
can't say I enjoyed it at first, although I soon got quite 
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used to it. When we left Arabia, my family and I chose, 
with our usual flawless timing, to spend a year in Eng- 
land on the way home. Our stay there coincided neatly 
with the Suez "war," during which America replaced 
the H bomb in British affection, as the cause of all 
misfortunes, from military disasters to rainy weekends. 

In my own opinion, the Anglo-French action at Suez 
was a suicidal mistake, amoral, ill-advised and, finally, in- 
eptly handled, an unjustifiable intervention carried out 
under false pretenses, which could only result in achieving 
just what it was designed to prevent the strengthening 
of Nasser's position as a hero in the eyes of the common 
Arab, and the provision of an excuse for Russia to 
intervene openly in the Middle East as a champion of 
the "unjustly attacked." The French, of course, having 
already lost most of their colonial possessions and being 
well on the way to losing Algeria too, had little to lose 
and revenge to gain; but the British were throwing away 
what was still a fairly firm, and at least a respected, posi- 
tion in the Arab world. Even had they succeeded in 
occupying the canal zone, they could only have held it 
by military force a force they evidently did not pos- 
sess, since they were unable even to carry out effectively 
the seizure of the undefended canal area. Just what they 
did hope to gain by their invasion remained, to me at 
least, a complete mystery. 

Happily, I managed to keep my opinions to myself, 
and the British around me returned the favor. Eventu- 
ally, I fell prey to an acute attack of sympathy as I 
watched most of them progress through dubious be- 
wilderment, then frustrated anger, finally to a sick pity 
for a once-great man who as Prime Minister had become 
ill of body and undecided of mind, until he allowed 
himself to be pushed into one disastrous action that was 
the denial of all the fine principles of which he had once 
been the brave champion in the eyes of the free world. 

But the Suez attack was still far away, indeed un- 
imaginable, in the spring of 1956. Life in Dhahran had 
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seldom seemed so dull, and I found myself impatient to 
get out into the world. In March I handed in my three 
months' notice and began desultory efforts to settle my 
affairs, while my wife set about breaking up our house- 
hold on the stony ridge above Saudi camp. The weather 
grew hot and dirty, and my womenfolk left early to 
seek out a cool green retreat in the English countryside, 
which to them seemed almost sensuously lush and fertile 
after the desert. I was left alone for a month to entertain 
ghosts in a house full of packing crates, as well as be- 
lated doubts about my own good sense in abandoning 
the friendly, carefree security of an established position 
in Dhahran for a dubious career in the outside world. 

The usual spring shamaals in that year grew to un- 
heard-of proportions, blending into each other in one 
continuous, unrelenting gale of sand that swirled in day 
after day, night after night, howling down empty streets, 
blasting the paint off wooden buildings, knocking over 
trees, driving sand into eyes and ears and clothing 
wherever we went The storm blanketed the whole of 
the Arab desert world from the upper Euphrates to the 
Gulf of Oman, forcing airliners up to fifteen thousand 
feet and more to escape its blinding sand and dust. It 
blew for six weeks before I left, and a month after* 

That discouraged a number of sentimental journeys 1 
might otherwise have taken as I sat around reviewing 
the pleasanter memories of seven years. I did try one 
excursion to Half Moon Bay, but it was like driving in 
a San Francisco fog with teeth. My slab-sided Land 
Rover was practically airborne. Beach and water looked 
less attractive than they had when I first saw them on a 
moonlit night, but I stripped and plunged in to wash off 
the dust and sweat. I landed in a school of jellyfish, 
flailed back to shore and dashed through stinging sand 
to the car again. After a twenty-foot sprint I looked like 
an animated sheet of sandpaper. Arabia, I felt, was en- 
couraging me to leave. 

At last my departure day arrived. I said my goodbyes, 
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and accepted a secretary's invitation to a last drink. On 
reaching her dormitory I found my Public Relations 
colleagues assembled en masse for the funeral. It was a 
touching, and slightly embarrassing, moment as I looked 
around, with almost a sense of guilt, at these friends 
with whom I had, in a way, grown up in this far-flung 
huckstering effort. Now I was leaving them to a job 
that was, on the face of it, an impossible one, yet one 
that was of major importance to our own country, to 
world peace and, at least as we saw it, to Arabia itself. 
They had a long row to hoe, and on their efforts de- 
pended a good deal more than their own salaries. 

Driving out through camp, I reviewed my association 
with Aramco's massive desert enterprise and found little 
cause for regret. It had given me a good life for many 
years, and a nice boost toward the future at the end. 
It was trying to do the same thing, in effect, for its 
Saudi employees, too, and for the whole of their un- 
certain new nation. Through its work, and the spirit in 
which it approached its partnership with the country, 
it had done more for Arabia than any governmental aid 
program ever could have. It had made its mistakes, and 
its achievements had not always turned out to be exactly 
those that were intended; but it remained the chief 
support of Arabia's expanding economy, the best avail- 
able instrument to further realization of Saudi hopes, 
and one of the most effective showcases for American 
methods and ideas anywhere in the Eastern world. 

Its future, of course, remained somewhat uncertain, 
in view of the complex and conflicting forces at work 
around it. Some of those forces it had created itself, by 
its very presence, giving birth to unforeseen problems of 
a nature and a scope seldom faced by any private enter- 
prise. And while trying to leave Saudi affairs strictly to 
the Saudis, it had inevitably to become something more 
than just an operating company, due to its position of 
direct relationship with a sovereign Arab government and 
its impact on the life and culture of the Saudi people. 
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It is still too early to assess the final results of Aramco's 
experiment. Whatever the verdict of history, however, 
that experiment certainly offers a unique case study that 
should draw the attention, not only of any American 
enterprise planning foreign operations, but of sociolo- 
gists and amateur geo-politicians, and certainly of any 
American concerned with the formulation of U.S. for- 
eign policies that must meet, and even to some extent 
control, the problems of a host of backward nations that 
are today trying to take, all at once, the gigantic step 
into the modern world. The confusions, strains and 
complexes developed by the Saudis as they try to fit 
their ancient faith and traditions to the complex demands 
of modern life and politics are but examples of similar 
problems faced by the peoples of new nations all over 
the world. The way in which they work out that 
struggle is therefore of interest to everyone in the world. 
The unique factor in Arabia is that the outcome, 
whether good or bad, will have been influenced to a 
tremendous extent by a private American enterprise. 

Not all of Aramco's present problems are of its 
own making. It has found itself caught up in the tide- 
rip of pressures and tensions that now afflict the whole 
Middle East, nationalist, Communist, pan- Arab, anti- 
Israeli, anti-Western and what have you. It may end by 
being swept away, almost accidentally, in some future 
upheaval that has nothing to do with itself. Yet, through 
the way in which it has stuck to its basic policy of en- 
lightened self-interest, I think that Aramco enjoys a 
greater degree of respect and trust in its host country 
than does any other Middle East oil firm. There are a 
great many Saudis besides the king who realize the 
crucial part that the oil industry plays in the develop- 
ment of their country, and who understand that Ameri- 
cans still pky an essential role in the industry. There 
are many who realize, too, that on the whole the com- 
pany's policy is and always has been dedicated, some- 
times to an almost sacrificial degree, to the good of the 
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Saudi nation and its people. If carefully preserved, that 
backlog of good will may enable the company to sur- 
vive the national and international upheavals that seem 
to lie ahead for the Middle East. 

Still, the road ahead looks anything but smooth. As I 
left Dhahran camp for the last time I passed under the 
monstrous neon-lighted archway erected in honor of a 
previous visit by the king. As I drove through, workmen 
on wind-shaken scaffolds were busy installing new col- 
ored bulbs in preparation for another, unseasonal royal 
visit Elsewhere, as I learned later, others were also busy, 
preparing another sort of welcome for their monarch 
a general strike. Letters from friends reported that the 
strike was swiftly broken, this time, by Ibn Jiluwi, with 
some of the leaders reportedly being beaten to death in 
the process. Progress has come to Saudi 'Arabia; but its 
course is often erratic. 

It seemed thoroughly appropriate that the shamaal 
should be blowing on my final departure from Arabia, 
even as it had been when I first arrived. Climbing to the 
doorway of the plane, I turned with the sand stinging 
my face to look back briefly, remembering how dis- 
couraging the same vista had appeared to me on that 
first landing. I felt differently about it now. 

Nor was it only my feelings that had changed. As the 
plane rose, bucking through the sandstorm, I watched 
Dhahran sliding past below, showing green and white 
against the desert despite the blowing sand. I remem- 
bered how small and bleak it had looked when I first 
glimpsed it. Now it had changed and grown almost 
beyond recognition, even as Arabia too was changing 
and growing around it and because of it. 

The mosque, the town, the tanks and flares of Jebel 
Dhahran fell away behind. With them went seven years 
of my life. Reflecting on- those years, I had a comfortable 
feeling that I, too, had changed, and grown, through my 
association with Dhahran and Arabia. 
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